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PREFACE 


The reign of Seti I remains something of a paradox: well known for his 
vigorous foreign policy, grandiose building program, high standard of 
chievement and for the tutelage of his son and heir Ramesses 
IL, many important aspects of the reign are hazy in detail and much 
remains unknown. The present work grew out of a doctoral thesis, 
Brand (1998), originally envisaged as a complete reign study with 
sections on the royal administration, foreign policy and the like typically 
found in works of this genre. It soon became apparent that the projected 
catalog of monuments would by necessity be the centerpiece of the 
work, with a focus on epigraphic and art historical issues, From a survey 
of the literature on Seti I, it had become clear that while some aspects 
of his reign had been explored in depth by scholars—e.g., his war 
record, alleged core 











‘icy with Ramesses II and the major inscriptional 
others had been largely ignored. 

A major problem was the poor understanding of the inte 
chronology of Seti 
a relatively small corpus of dated sources, no chronological structure for 
his reign, especially of his building program, was available. This was 
especially troubling in comparison with the scholarship on Ramesses Il, 
since the isolation of a number of coincidental epigraphic features had 
made it possible to place undated reliefs and inscriptions in a more 
secure chronological framework, especially during the earliest part of 
his reign—a time when many believed that he ruled jointly with his 
father, 

Research by the present author on the Great Hypostyle Hall of 
Karnak led to the development of a number of methodological 
criteria—presented in Chapter One—which have resulted in a more 
detailed Baugeschichte and chronology of the relief decoration under 
Seti 1. These criteria have been applied to the king’s other monuments 
with successful and at times surprising results. 

The fullest possible use is made of epigraphic, art historical, 
iconographical and historical criteria to analyze the pharaoh’s art and 
architecture, in particular his monumental reliefs. Philological analysis 
is limited to texts that bear directly on the dates of the monuments 
themselves, on chronological and historical issues treated in the final 
chapters, and on a handful of unpublished and poorly known texts. The 
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object of the study is to elucidate a number of chronological and 
historical issues, including the problem of the hypothetical coregencies 
of the early Nineteenth Dynasty, the accession dates of the first three 
Ramessides and the length of Seti I's reign, and the establishment of the 
Nineteenth Dynas' 

Chapter One discusses the various epigraphic, iconographic and art 
historical criteria employed in this investigation. The relief style of Seti 
I’s earliest years is clucidated. Many pharaonic reliefs were 
altered—often a number of times—after they had first been carved. 
Recutting of and vandalism to the monuments over the centuries can 
either help or frustrate the scholar’s attempt to understand the history of 
the monuments themselves and of pharaonic civilization as a whole 
Such reworking of monumental reliefs during the New Kingdom is 
relevant to a number of key historical issues of Seti's reign. Therefore, 
the various types of alterations which reliefs could be subjected to and 
their significance are considered in detail. A number of iconographic 
and epigraphic characteristics of 
being useful both for dating monuments within the reign and for 
distinguishing Seti’s work from that of his immediate predecessors and 
successors, an important point since both Seti 1 and Ramesses II 
dedicated posthumous monuments in the names of their deceased 
fathers. 

Cha 
monuments and his additions to them. Special at 
question of his repairs to monumental reliefs vandalized by Akhenaten 
and his treatment of restorations previously made by Tutankhamen, Seti 
I's restoration program was marked by his widespread use of the smiwy- 
‘mnw renewal formula to mark his responsibility for many of these 
repairs. The intent of this portion of the study is to diagnose the scope 
of this policy, leading to a better understanding of its ideological ends. 

Chapter Three catalogs the original monuments of the king 
throughout Egypt, Wester Asia and Nubia. These are arranged in 
geographical order from north to south. Comments on each monument 
focus on art historical, epigraphic and iconographic questions. Those 
that are most relevant to the historical and chronological issues 
discussed later in the study are given fuller treatment here. The 
Baugeschichte and the chronology of relief decoration in Seti's temples 
at Abydos, Karak and Gurnah, during both his reign and those of his 
successors, will be discussed at length in this chapter. 
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Chapter Four examines a number of chronological and historical 
issues relevant to the king’s reign, including the accession dates of the 
first three Ramessides, the length of the reign and a reassessment of the 
hypothetical coregencies of the early Nineteenth Dynasty. This chapter 
ends with an examination of the king's ancestors, pre-royal career and 
immediate family. 

Chapter Five diagnoses the scope of Seti's building program and its 
state at his death at various sites in Egypt, including constructions that 
are now lost at Memphis and Heliopolis, and also his activity in 
Western Asia and Nubia, 

Chapter Six treats a number of historical issues in an effort to place 
Seti I in the wider context of New Kingdom history. A historiographical 
essay reviews modem scholarly characterizations of the ruler and his 
‘monuments. This is followed by a synthesis touching on some aspects 
of his domestic policy including the advent of the Nineteenth Dynasty 
and his style of kingship which foreshadowed that of Ramesses II 

In selecting the illustrations, priority has been given to unpublished 
and rarely published monuments, especially reliefs. All photos, unless 
credited otherwise, are those of the author, as are the plans and 
drawings. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


METHODOLOGICAL APPROACHES 
1.1 Introduction 


Through a multi-disciplinary approach to the evidence, a clearer 
understanding of Seti I's building program and of a number of pertinent 
historical issues can be achieved. The primary focus of this study will 
be monumental reliefs, examined from a number of perspectives 
epigraphic, art historical, iconographic and philological, All these 
g reliefs and monuments, or 

monuments 











methodologies are useful when d: 








arriving at a more precise intemal chronology for individ 
within the reign, and for elucidating the Baugeschichte of buildings 
such as the Karnak Hypostyle Hall. It is also hoped that a multi- 
disciplinary approach can bridge the gap between art historians and 
philologists, who are often at odds. In particular, there is a great deal of 
scepticism among philologists towards art historical analysis and the 
conclusions reached through that method, and by applying a number 
of techniques to the study of the monuments, it will be shown that 
wholly independent criteria developed from a number of disciplines can 
be marshaled to support similar conclusions, and that conclusions 
reached through the simultaneous use of a number of different method- 
ologies are more reliable than those drawn from only one. 

Ultimately, the goal of this examination of Seti’s building program 
is historical. The tendency to focus too closely on a small sample of the 
available material, selected from what seems most relevant to the 
historical issue at hand, is a common pitfall of much Egyptological 























"Historical conclusions reached solely through the use of art historical criteria have 
often been discounted, even by other at historians. Thus, recently J. F, Romano (1990), 
has challenged W.R. Johnson's (1990), arguments in favor ofthe alleged coregeney of 
Amenhotep Ill and Akhenaten, 
et ancient texts, often both fragmentary and highly rhetorical, are frequently 
unreliable as prima facie evidence. After many years of scholarly wrangling over the 
Amenhotep TIVAkhenaten coregency—most of which centered on art historical 
criteria—textual evidence was recently put forward as “proof” of this theory, only to be 
retracted soon thereafter. See Allen (1994). Several views, including his, were given 
in Allen et al, (1994). He then retracted his conclusions in Allen (1994b) 
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analysis of reliefs and inscriptions, regardless of the methodology 
employed (art historical, philological and epigraphic). An example of 





this problem is the question of the earliest decoration in the Karnak 
Hypostyle Hall and the issue of Ramesses I's involvement in it 
Previous discussion has focused exclusively on a handful of reliefs 
naming him, intermixed with others featuring Seti 1, yet the precise 
dating and historical significance of these reliefs has remained elusive 
(infra 3,703.2). As we shall see, a holistic approach to all the relief’ in 
the building naming both Ramesses I and Seti I clearly establishes the 
sequence of its earliest decoration and Ramesses" role in that project. 
Too often, such narrow, problem-based approaches to the study of 
reliefs have led to erroneous or inconclusive results. A holistic 
‘examination of the entire decorative program of an edifice, and not just 
thos ly significant, tends 
to establish better, firmer conclusions. When seen within the wider 
context of the whole program, those more salient relief’ and inscriptions 
often turn out to have a diff 
seemed apparent when they were examined in isolation, 








sms that seem most interesting and histor 














nt chronological or historical import than 


The same holistic approach is also useful in examining recurrent 
pattems in the reliefs themselves. At times it is necessary to assess 
individual iconographic or textual criteria not just from the period and 
venue of interest to the historian, but froma broader sequence of such 
themes, including data otherwise lying beyond the immediate scope of 
the issue under examination—both in time and place, A good example 
of this is the question of the rebus decoration on the canopy of the 
sacred barque of Amen-Re at Thebes under Ramesses II and its potential 
relevance to the question of his alleged coregency with Seti I (infra 
4.6ff.). A comparison with both contemporary examples and others 
dating to before and after the early Nineteenth Dynasty suggests a very 
different interpretation should be placed on this evidence than has been 
offered by scholars focusing on only the handful of examples bearing 
directly on the issue of the coregency itself (infra 4.6.3.5). 

The present chapter is designed to outline various epigraphic, 
iconographic and art historical criteria observable in monumental reliefs 
of the early Nineteenth Dynasty. These were chosen because they are 
commonly found in reliefs from this period and seemed useful for 
dating Seti’s reliefs and for distinguishing them from those made before 
and after him by Ramesses I and Ramesses ll. The ability to distinguish 
more precisely Seti’s reliefs is of paramount importance for understand- 
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ing the chronology of the early Nineteenth Dynasty, since Seti 1 
dedicated a number of monuments to his father after the latter's death 
and because in turn Ramesses II completed a number of large buildings 
unfinished at Seti’s death. Finally, the question of whether Seti was 
alive or dead when reliefs were first carved for Ramesses Il as king, and 
whether some reliefs featuring Seti were posthumous, is vital to 
elucidating the problem of their hypothetical coregency 








1.2 Art Historical and Iconographical Criteria 





12.1 The Ri 





f Style in the Earliest Years of Seti t 


Recently, Sourouzian has shown that the earliest sculpture of Seti 1 in 
the round was executed in a post-Amama style.” But what of the 
monumental reliefs from this time? In his important study of New 
Kingdom reliefs, Mysliwiec detected two stylistic phases in the king's 
reliefs.’ These, he believed, corresponded to the earlier part of his reign 
when the chapel for Ramesses I at Abydos was being decorated, and to 
a later one towards the end of Seti’s life during his alleged coregency 
with Ramesses IL 

Myéliwiec’s treatment of Seti’s later relief style, found at Abydos, 
Gurnah, KV 17 and the Kamak Hypostyle Hall, is masterful, but his 
dating of the reliefs from the Ramesses I chapel at Abydos to the earliest 
part of the reign is less convincing. While these were, perhaps, made 
before the others, they were clearly not the earliest examples from Seti's 
n, and Mysliwiec overstates their affinity with post-Amarna 
amples, including those made by Ramesses 1. 
In his catalog, Mysliwiee overlooked a sizable quantity of Seti's 
reliefs. Most of these are restorations made to existing monuments 
vandalized under Akhenaten and additions he made to extant buildings, 
‘As we shall see, many such reliefs can be assigned to the earliest part of 
the reign, based on epigraphic and other criteria wholly independent of 
stylistic analysis. This earlier corpus includes various restorations, wall 
reliefs from the southem portion of the Colonnade Hall at Luxor and his 
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* Sourouzian (1993), 
» Mysliwiee, Le portrait royal, 96 
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decoration of the Speos Artemidos. Although Myéliwiec lists some of 
these sources, he does not treat any of them in detail 

The earliest reliefs to be considered in this study are those which can 
be confidently assigned to Ramesses I's brief reign. These are found 
on the interior surfaces of the vestibule of the Second Pylon at Karnak 
(figs. 3-4).° Badly damaged and largely neglected by Egyptologists, 
among these reliefs only two of the best preserved examples have been 
published These two share a strong affinity with the art of Ramesses’ 
immediate predecessors (figs. 1-2).’ The eye is large and almond- 
shaped and is tilted slightly downwards toward the front, A crease 
where the eyeball meets the ridge of the eye socket is treated both 
plastically and with an incised line that traces its edge. The lower rim 
of the socket is more subtly modeled, while the brow is highly modeled 
and naturalistic, taking the form of a symmetrical, gradually curving 
of the nose is straight, while its tip curves around and 
slopes diagonally to the base of the nostril at its junction with the 
philtrum. The forehead appears straight and is only slightly convex, 
with the change in angle where it meets the bridge of the nose being 
very subtle. This gives the overall profile between the hairline and the 
tip of the nose a somewhat concave appearance. Ramesses’ mouth is 
full, with thick lips that bulge at the front before they narrow dramati 
cally near the corner of the mouth. The comer of the mouth itself is a 
small, deeply incised dot from which a lightly modeled depression 
curves down and towards the back of the head to denote the cheek, The 
ear is similar to examples current since the reign of Amenhotep Ill in 
having a back-curving tragus.’ As in other post-Amama reliefs, the 
earlobe is pierced, a custom in representations of male royalty in the 
Amarna period that continued well into the Ramesside era. 

‘Another, as yet unpublished relief from the Second Pylon that adjoins 
the present examples depicts the god Atum.” Although contemporary 





























“Thi, 93-94 
> PMIP, 39 (148-145); Key 

* Legrain, Karnak, figs. 89-90 

Cf. Mysliwice, Le portrait royal, figs. 186 (Tutankhamen), 189 (Ay) & 200 
(Horemheb), 

* Uni late in the reign of Amenhotep I, the tragus was always straight: thereafter 
it was depicted curving backward into the ear. William Mumane by personal 
communication. Cf. Myiliwiee, Le portrait royal, passim. 

* Key Plans, KA 187. 
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with those just described, it nevertheless differs in a number of ways, 
The nose is more aquiline and Atum's eye and eyebrow have the 
traditional thick cosmetic bands. Still, itis in essentially the same mode, 
and such minor variations in the details of a relief are not unusual. In 


fact, a similar variant oceurs in reliefs of Horemheb as it does with 
another example from the Tenth Pylon. All Ramesses I's reliefs from 
the vestibule of the Second Pylon differ measurably from those of Seti 
Lin the latter's temples at Kamak, Gurnah and Abydos. They include 
number of tableaux on the west wall of the Kamak Hypostyle Hall 
depicting the elder monarch alongside his son carved in the mature 
Ramesside style that was current towards the end of Seti's reign (infra 
3.0.3.2). 

The reliefs from the Abydos chapel of Ramesses I made under Seti 
1, which Mysliwiec dates to the earliest part of the latter's reign, also 
deviate significantly from the style of the Second Pylon reliefs (figs. 5 
& 90)."° At first glance, the Abydos chape! 
identical in style to that from the vestibule of the Second Pylon at 
Karnak." The mouth is formed in a similar manner on both monu- 
ments, but in the mature Ramesside style the lips are less rounded, more 
wedge-shaped and narrow more evenly towards the comer of the 
mouth.'? The nose is more aquiline, a variant attested on the Second 
Pylon, but less so than in later reliefs of Seti from Abydos and else- 
where. The modeled brow with its deep crease between the brow and 
upper eyelid is another holdover from the post-Amamna style. Despite 
these affinities, there is one important difference: the shape of the eye 
itself 

In the mature Ramesside style found on Seti’s most important 
monuments, the eye is no longer symmetrical and almond-shaped but, 
as Mysliwiec points out, is more rhomboidal (figs. 8)."" In particu 
the lower eyelid is asymmetrical and its shape differs from the upper lid, 
as is not the case with almond-shaped eyes. The base of its curve is 
behind the vertical axis of the eye, towards the outer canthus. This 
asymmetrical shape was often further enhanced by giving the lower 





s decoration appears almost 





















" Winlock, Bas-Reliefs, passim. 
" Cf. Mysliwiee, Le porinait royal, figs. 205-206 with Legrain, Karmal, figs. 89-90, 
" Thid., Mysliwiec, 100-101 & figs. 209, 211 & 213, 

"Thid,, 100-101 & fig. 209, 
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eyelid a more dramatic bulge and by making the line connecting this 
bulge to the down-tumed inner canthus more concave. 

A relief thought to be from the Ramesses I chapel, Ny Carlsberg 
AEIN 42, is a good example of this Ramesside treatment of the eye 
and is similar to other reliefs from the chapel now in New York (fig. 
90)."* The same is true of an example from the chapel (fig. 5). On the 
whole, these reliefs are closer in style to those of Seti I in his own 
Abydos temple than they are to examples of Ramesses I from the 
vestibule of the Karnak Second Pylon. 

‘A broad sample of Seti I’s reliefs can be found that are closer in style 
to the post-Amarna reliefs of his immediate predecessors than to his 
‘own decoration in the mature Ramesside style used later in his reign 
Although the examples in question all display traits that may be deemed 
post-Amarna, there does not seem to have been a single predominant 
school of reliefs early in Seti’s reign."* Thus, his reliefs on the Karnak 
Eighth Pylon differ stylistically from others at 
reign (figs. 7, 9 & 145-146), as do examples from the Edifice of Amen- 
hotep II in the court of the Tenth Pylon (fig. 6) and the restored vignette 
on the historical stela of the same king in front of the Eighth Pylon (fig 
48). Even on the Eighth Pylon, there are two facial types. One has a 
straight nose that is longer, but smaller at the nostrils, while the aquiline 
one is thicker at the bottom, with larger nostrils (cf. figs. 7, 9 & 40), 
Both types occur in examples from the reign of Horemheb, for instance 
‘on the granite jambs of the Tenth Pylon (figs. 1-2). 

In reliefs Seti added to the rebuilt edifice of Amenhotep II, in the 
court between the Ninth and Tenth Pylons, the eye is often slightly 
tilted, while the line between the front of the upper eyelid and the inner 
canthus is drawn with a bulge, as on the Tenth Pylon reliefs (fig. 6). 
This convex shape is even more dramatic on examples from the east 
tower of the Eighth Pylon, where the upper lid takes the form of a 
lopsided arch curving down at a steep angle toward the inner canthus 














mak from early in the 














Ibid., figs. 204 & 206; Winlock, Bas- Relief, passim. 
" Cr. Freed's comments in a discussion of the post-Amamna school of at, She notes 
that during this ime, artists worked in a variety of modes and that “style was a product 
of the background of the artisans, even though subject matter may have been dictated by 
court or temple.” See Pharaohs of the Sun, 187-197, especially 193. 
PACIE, 188-189 (S8Sa-0); Lauffray (1979), 140, ig. 110. 
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(figs. 7, 9 & 145-146). By contrast, in Thutmoside examples this line 
was concave." This shape also differs from the almond-shaped eyes 
found under Amenhotep III, Akhenaten and the post-Amama 
pharaohs." Proportionally, this late post-Amamna eye is massive and 
bulky compared with both the more slender rendition that preceded it 
and the Ramesside forms that appeared subsequently. 


On the Eighth Pylon, the two large Amen figures on the north face of 
the east tower lack the deep creases between the upper eyelid and brow 
their noses are also straighter and less aquiline (fig. 9). The image of 
Seti opposite Amen on the lower register has a more prominent aquiline 
nose and a large eye, which is shorter and thicker than the more slender 
eyes of the two Amens (fig. 146). The pharaoh’s eye is also more tilted 
and the crease above the upper eyelid is indicated by a deeply incised 
groove. Yet all these examples are in keeping with the bulky eyes found 
on the Tenth Pylon jambs (ef. figs. 1-2, 7 & 9). The lips on all these 
figures resemble examples of Ramesses | from the vestibule of the 
Second Pylon, being thick and rounded, almost puffy, at the front and 
narrowing suddenly towards the comer of the mouth 

These and similar variants can be found on many of the reliefs Seti 
restored in his earliest years. They also occur in his decoration of the 
Memphite chapel of Ptah,” in the Speos Artemidos” and in the south 
part of the Colonnade Hall at Luxor Temple.” As with the work of 
Seti’s immediate predecessors, no one stylistic canon seems to have 
been in use at this time; rather, variations on themes found in the reliefs 
of Horemheb and Ramesses I were followed. The evolution toward the 
mature Ramesside style seems to have begun by regnal year four, as 
seen on a stela of that year from Kurkur oasis (infra 3.130). 

Later in the reign, when the decoration of his greatest projects was 
underway at Kamak, Gurnah and Abydos, reliefs in the mature Ramess: 
ide style Were produced under the direction of a small group of ma 
craftsmen and sculptors, The result was a large corpus of more 
stylistically uniform reliefs executed after the new Ramesside style had 
































™ CE Mysliwiee, Le portrait ryal, figs 39, 68, 73, 83 & 109. 
* Tid. figs. 1430. 
2 Sourouzian (1993), pl. 48. 
" Bickel & Chappaz (1988), 21. Here the tilted, almond-shaped eye has been 
retained. 
™ Bpigraphic Survey, Opet, pls. 53-55, $6 & 60. 
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been firmly established. By contrast, the smaller, more scattered body 
of examples carved in a stylistic tradition inherited from the late 
Eighteenth Dynasty has not been well understood by art historians. 







1.2.2 Posture of the King’s Figure 
























In New Kingdom ritual scenes, the royal image is portrayed in a variety 
of stances, Usually, pharaoh stands fully erect while performing a ritual 
act, for example when offering incense or a libation (fig. 12). The 
second, most common pose shows him kneeling with his knees together, 
Some other postures were used in ritual episodes, but they are scen less 
often. Usually, standing royal figures are shown leaning forward or 
stooping, while a kneeling one may either be semi-prostrate with his 
knees spread apart or have his torso inclined forward. 

There is a striking feature of ritual scenes dating to the reign of Seti 
I: the king is frequently depicted standing or kneeling with his torso 
inclined forward (figs. 10-11). One also finds rarer examples of Seti 
crouched down or prostrate, in abject humility before the gods (fig. 26), 
This stooped posture is interesting not only from a religious or 
hical perspective, but also as an indicator of chronology, 
because the pose, common during his reign, is not found under 
Ramesses | and disappears again almost immediately after the accession 
n thus serve to distinguish reliefs actually dating to 
the reigns of Ramesses I and Seti | from posthumous images carved on 
their behalf by their successors, 

It should be noted that the stooped human figure is often portrayed 
in reliefs and painting throughout Egyptian history. Non-royal individu- 
als are often shown this way, engaged in various activities of everyday 
life and expressing respect to the sovereign, the gods and their social 
betters. During the Amarna period, commoners, foreigners and even 
high officials were seen doubled over or prostrating themselves in 
exaggerated poses showing their devotion to Akhenaten.” In post- 
Amma times, a renewed sense of piety and religious fervor towards the 
traditional pantheon manifested itself, through, among other means, the 
portrayal of non-royal individuals bowing while paying obeisance to the 
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of Ramesses IL. It 








Eg, Smith & Redford (1976), passim. 
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gods (fig. 138). The present study, however, is strictly a discussion of 
the iconography of the royal effigy in New Kingdom ritual scenes, and 
the observations and conclusions presented do not necessarily apply to 
representations of non-royals or of pharaoh himself in any other 
context.”* 








1,23 Standing Figures that Bow or Stoop 


Bowing figures in two-dimensional representations in Egyptian art can 
be defined vis d vis the Egyptian proportional canon. Normally, the 
human figure is portrayed as standing fully erect. When the standard 
grid used to align a figure to the artistic canon of proportions is applied, 
the vertical axis of those standing (defined by the mid-point between the 
two shoulders) intersects the ear."* In New Kingdom representational 
art, this same vertical line meets the intersection of the interior lines of 
the two legs at the groin.”” A fully erect figur 
one where a vertical line intercepts both the groin and the ear.”* 

When a vertical line is plotted on a bowing figure so that it intersects 
the groin, the car and mid point of the shoulders are generally found to 
be substantially forward of this axis. By applying the proportional grid 
to bowing figures, one also finds that the outer edge of the rear shoulder 
lies on or forward of the vertical line that intersects the rear of the calf 
on the hindmost leg” In k shoulder 
lies between one-half to one complete square behind the edge of the 
calf.” 

In most cases, the inclination of stooped figures is dramatic enough 
to be quite obvious, and is at times so extreme that the king seems 














then, may be defined as 











an erect figure, the edge of the 












othe Memphite tomb of Horemheb 
depicting him bent forward in adoration ofthe gods (BM SSI & St.Petersburg 1061), 
Cf Martin, Horemet, pls. 24-28. The same pose canbe found on many pri 
sielae of the post-Amara € 
uch asthe traditional smiting scene where the king's torso i inclined forward to 
smite the enemy, oF in ater vigorous stances found in bate reliefs 

* Robins (1994), 94, & figs. 5.15.2, 5.4 & 56. 

{As defined with examples from the rig of Sei in Iversen (1975), pls. 13-14. This 

central axis is defined by his vertical line "M 

Robins (1994), fig 25. 

” Tid, figs. 5.5, 84 & 87. 

"Cf ibid, passim. 


" Eg. the lunette scenes of th 
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almost ready to fall over. There are some representations, however, in 
which the stance seems to be one of a forward inclination, but where the 
pose barely satisfies the metrological criteria specified above. This is 
the case in a number of royal figures from Seti I's Kamak battle reli 
wherein he appears to be genuflecting slightly while presenting captives 
and war booty to the Theban triad (fig. 13)." However, when the 
proportional grid is applied to these figures, one finds that the tip of the 
back shoulder lines up with the calf, but the ear lies only slightly 
forward of the vertical line intersecting the groin. In these cases, the 
desired impression was achieved by making the rear shoulder slightly 
longer than the forward one, a deviation from the standard canon, with 
the shoulders of the same width.™* The effect was further heightened by 
making the line of the back between the shoulder and the buttocks more 
vertical than in the normal canon, while the line of the chest is more 
I impression is more subtle than that of dramatically 
res whose 


































oblique. The over 
tilted 
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S were set further ahead of the central axis, 





re other deviations from the canon: two-dimensional representa: 
tions of tly (fig, 
147), or where his shoulders are uneven, with the forward one lower 
than the one behind and the upper edge of the shoulder consisting of a 
diagonal line sloping down toward the front (ef. infra 3.38). This final 
class of figures has no characteristics in common with stooped ones, and 





eti, with his head cocked so that he looks up sli 








may be defined as erect, 
1.24 Functional Versus Honorific Bowing 


The bowing pose is most commonly found in ritual scenes of the king 
making an offering to a deity. A closer insp 
reveals that in some cases he bends down because of the ritual act he is 
performing; that is to say, he is compelled to stoop over to complete his 
task (fig. 11). in tableaux where this is not the case, the bowing must be 
for honorific reasons vis & vis the god. 

A survey of ritual scenes from before and after Seti indicates that the 
of genuflecting royal figures occurring in these tableaux show 


tion of these vignettes 











® Epigraphic Survey, Batle Relief, ps. 8, 14,32 & 36. 
* CF Ibid, pl. 8,32 & 36 
" Eg, column 132 in the Hypostyle Hall face a Cf. Epigraphie Survey, Bartle 
Reliefs, pl. 14; Abydos IV, ph 49-50. 
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functional bowing, as required by two episodes from the foundation 
ceremony. In two panels from the south half of the west wall of the 
Kamak Hypostyle Hall, Ramesses II hacks the earth with a mattock and 
forms a brick in a mold that sits upon a low table. Other example: 
depict the same posture. In a tableau from one of the side rooms to the 
north of the Middle Kingdom court at Kamak, Thutmose III is shown 
bent over as he hacks the earth with a mattock. His kneeling figure is 
also inclined forward, forming a brick.” Ina relief from the Eighteenth 
Dynasty temple at Medinet Habu, he is shown again performing these 
two episodes of the foundation ceremony, but with a very pronounced 
stoop as he hacks the earth,’* and in this ease also, he leans forward as 
he kneels to mold the first brick.”” In another class of ritual episode, 
pharaoh bends forward when laying hands on or embracing the 
of a god,” or to place a collar around Amen’s neck.” In some ritual 
scenes the king must bow down because the offering table is quite low 
(fig. 11). An actual silver example from the tomb of Psusennes | 
measured only 59.5 cm tall.%° Thus, when he lays hands on the alta 
roasts a spit duck, or fans the flames, he is obliged to lean forward. 
Even before the reign of Seti I, however, one can find a few examples 
in which the sovereign seems to bow for honorific reasons. In 
magazine north of the Sixth Pylon at Karak, Thutmose III leans 
forward to libate the barque of Amen-Re. He is unusually portrayed, 
with the near shoulder in profile and the far one en face.** On the left 


























GHIK 1A, pls. 2425. 

* Both scenes are found om the south wall of Room 42. PM I, 125; Sehwaller de 
Lubicz, Karnak I, pl. 174 

PA I, 468 (42). Key Plans, MHB 139; Mumane (1980), 78, fig. 64 

» PACH 68 (42); Key Plans, MHB 159-160 

* Thutmose II: Deir el Bahri, pt 1, pl. 18; Hatshepsut: chapelle d'Hatshepsou, pl. 
10, nos. 15 and 156, pl. 15, no. 14; Amenbotep II: Gayet, temple, fig. 46; sidlichen 
Raume, pls. 129, 150, 153, 185-15. One particular version of this type of episode 
showing the king embracing the figure of the god Kamutef, is found already in the 
Middle Kingdom in the White Chapel of Senwosret I: Lacau and Chevrier (1956), 
scenes 5,6, and 21 

» PA IE, 324 (138); Abdel-Razig (1986), 94-95. 

” Freed (1987), cat. 23. 

‘" Hatshepsut: chapelle d’'Hatshepsout pl 1S, o, 308; Amenhotep II: sidlichen 
Réwme, pl. 102; Seti: GHHK LI. ph. 15. 

* Amenhotep Il: sidlichen Rawme, pls. 140-141 

© PMI, 104 (310). 























2 CHAPTER ONE 
panel of his sphinx stela from Giza, Thutmose IV bows slightly to the 
Sphinx.* At Luxor Temple, Amenhotep III bows while censing and 
libating to the sacred barque of Amen-Re in two vignettes from the 
barque sanctuary (fig. 17).** Similarly, he bends honorifically while 
pouring water to purify the statues of Amen and Mut.* Amenhotep also 
leans forward while shaking a pair of sistra,’” offering papyrus stalks, 
libating Amen," and while offering flowers he has just plucked from 
the marshes.” It must be noted that, in the majority of cases, for each 
tableaux in which the king bows for honorific reasons—and sometimes 
even for practical ones—there are parallel instances in which he stands 
erect while performing the same act.®” Only a handful of acts seem 
always to have required a bowing stance." Late in the reign of 
Amenhotep Ill a new style of relief came into use, characterized by hi 
relief and baroque iconography that emphasized pharaoh’s divine 
aspect,’ and in many cases, Amenhotep is portrayed bowing for no 
practical reason in ritual sc 











1s in this style (fig. 16).*" It is not clear, 





* PA IU, 38-39; Bryan (1991), 144(0 & pls. 4, 
‘ PATIV, 324 (138); Abdel-Raziq (1986), 53 and 101. It has been suggested that the 
figure was recut in the post-Amama era. Bryan in Dazzling Sun, 90 & fig. 1V.13. This 


dates tothe reign of Set |, according to Christian Loeben (personal communication). It 





is likely, however, that the figure was adjusted by Amenotep Il infra, 3.70.3.1 & n, 
381 
“ Ibid, Abdel-Razig 85. Aj 
* Gayet, Temple, fig 124 
PAC i, 320 (118), Gayet, Temple, Gg 67. Personal observa 
on not only fails to show 





both figures were adjusted 








n of the scene 





revealed that the king is definitely bowing here. Gayst's ren 





this, but depicts him with an open palm, while in reality he holds a bouquet of lotus 





lowers, 
* PAC II, 328 (156); Key Plans LE 256-258, 
* So the king can be shown in a fully erect posture while purifying the god's s 
laying hands on the god, placing a pectoral around his neck, embracin 








him or placing 





his hands on an altar-stand. CF. sudlichen Raume, pls. 52-53, 127, 134-135, 161-162. 

® So the king always leans forward during the foundation ceremony, when he hacks 
the earth or makes the first brick; also when be embraces Kamutef or when he must 
zach down towards 8 low offering table. 

® Johnson (1990), 34fF 

* E.g, figures of Amenhotep III in the large barque scene on the cast face of the 
orth wing ofthe Thind Pylon at Karnak: PM IF, 61 (183); Key Plans KC 104; Dazaling 
Sun, 98, fig. 1V.20. For blocks with a similar pose from his granary, still largely 
‘unpublished, see ibid, 102, fig. 1V.23, 
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however, what relationship, if any, the pose bears to the elaborate 
“deification iconography” found with it, 

From the above, it is apparent that in ritual scenes before the reign of 
Seti I, aside from a concentration of images dating to the latest part of 
Amenhotep Ill’s reign, pharaoh was seldom portrayed with an inclined 
torso. Although this posture is known as early as the Middle Kingdom, 
it is largely confined to contexts in which the king is required to bend 
forward to accomplish the appointed task, with only a handful of 
instances in which he does so out of reverence. 


1.2.5 Distribution of Bowing Figures Under Seti 





None of the small corpus of reliefs contemporary with Ramesses 1, such 
as those inside the vestibule of the Second Pylon at Karak, show him 
inclined forward for honorific reasons. He is represented in this 
manner in a number of posthumous reliefs in the Abydos chapel 
dedicated to him by his son and on the west wall of the Kamak 
Hypostyle Hall that can be dated after his death on independent grounds 
(fig. 14, 105).** 

During much of Seti I's reign, however, he was often depicted 
bowing in the presence of the gods on various monuments. Although 
number of examples may be assigned to the category of function: 
bowing (figs. 11, 79 & 116), in the vast majority of cases there is no 
apparent need for Seti to lean forward, and we may suppose he is 
intentionally humbling himself before the gods and is not doing so out 
of necessity (fig. 10). This stance is very common, although not 
universal, in his Abydos temple,"” while it is virtually ubiquitous in 
reliefs carved for Seti in the Great Hypostyle Hall at Karnak™* and in 
his speos at Kanais (infra 3.127). At Gumah, moreover, it is found in 
rooms where the decoration is done in the name of Seti I alone (figs. 

















Cf, PMIF, 39 (144-145); Key Plans, KA 178-188 & 207-217. Only one inclined 
ze of Ramesses | is found on the vestibule ofthe Second Pylon where he embraces 
‘Amen-Kamutef. PM TE, 39 (148) second register, scene 1 (= Key Plans, KA 179). 

Abydos: Bas-Relief, pl. 4; Kamak: GHHK 1.1, pls 1,3, 131, 133 & 138. On the 
date of the Abydos and Kamak reliefs: infra 354 & 3.70.3.2 

5° GHHK UA, pl. US 

* Abydas I-IV, passim 

° Except fora purification scene on the west wi 
‘on the northem piers of the lerestory 

















(GHHK 1.1, pl. 148), and episodes 
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113 & 116-117), whereas in areas where the tableaux name Seti and 
Ramesses Il, both rulers stand fully erect (figs. 118, 120 & 124),” 

On many stelae dateable from throughout the reign, we find that 
unette panels can show the king either bowing or standing erect. While 
some stelae have double vignettes, both postures are never used on the 
same one. On all the stelae before year four of Seti’s reign he stands 
fully upright in ritual contexts (figs. 107-109)” Likewise, a few 
undated stelae that on stylistic grounds can be placed in the middle or 
later years of the reign also portray him standing erect."' The earliest 
definite attestation of this iconography is found on a stela from the 
region of Kurkur oasis of year four (infra 3.130). The bowing posture 
is most common in vignettes on stela datable from year four and later,” 
but, again, it is not universal even then.” 

From the evidence cited above, it would seem that the bowing 
posture was not adopted until around year four. It was then used 
simultaneously with the conventional stance during the middle 
years of the reign, becoming predominant during his final years, 
especially in the decoration of Setis major temple projects at Abydos 
and Kamak, and late in the reign at Gurnah. The fact that his last dated 
the year eleven stela from Gebel Barkal, features him 
standing erect need not be taken as proof that he reverted to the 
traditional pose at the end of his reign, for his latest work at both 
Abydos and Karnak features the bowing stance.“ Moreover, he 




















nd later 
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* On the scape and chro 
3.8433, 

‘Year one: lager Beth Shan stela (fra 34); Karnak, Ptah temple stla (infra 3.72); 
Karak “Alabaster stela” (infra 3.71); larger Buhen stela (infra 3.141); smaller Buber 
a (infra 3.142). Year four: Naur stcla (infra 3.182). Likewise a pair of undated stelae 
dateable to the earlier part of the reign based on other criteria: Tell s-Shihab stela (infra 
3.3);""Nilometer” stela from Aswan (infra 3.115). 

Two Wadi Hammamat rock inscriptions, nos, 213-214 (infra 3,124 & 3,125); Tell 
Nebi Mendu stela (infra 3.1); Gebel Doscha rock stela (infra 3.148) 

 Pethaps from the middle years of the reign is a votive stela from Edfu (infra 
3.114), Year nine: two Aswan stelae (infra 3.120-3.121). Also probably fr 
or so the stel of Panub (infra 3.129). A group of four votive stelae from Gumah are also 
probably quite late (infra 3.85), 

* Year eight: Sinai stela no. 247 (U 
3153). 

* On the problem of dating the precise extent of Seti's work in the Gumah Temple: 
infra 3.84, 


ogical significance ofthis phenomenon: infra 3:84.3.1 





















3.6); year eleven: Gebel Barkal stela (infra 
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employed both modes of representing himself at Gumah and Abydos, 
with stooped figures predominating, while in the Karak Hypostyle and 
Kanais shrine bowing figures occur almost to the total exclusion of 
upright ones. 


1.2.6 Bowing Kings after Seti I 





With the accession of Ramesses II, the traditional erect posture seems 
to have reappeared almost immediately. With the exception of a number 
of examples in the southern half of the Great Hypostyle Hall at Karnak 
and others that Ramesses Il completed in his father’s Abydos temple 
(fig. 88), very few reliefs carved during Ramesses” reign feature him 
bowing in veneration of the gods, and in many cases he seems to have 
been completing decoration laid out in paint for Seti (infra 3.70.3.6 & 
fig. 18). Only a handful of stooped royal effigies occur on one of his 
‘own monuments dating to the earliest years of his reign."* At Beit cl 
Wali, we find this pose in only a few episodes that Ramesses had carved 
in bas relief in the two inner rooms of the temple." Thereafter, he is 
almost never portrayed bowing in adoration of the gods in ritual scenes, 
and he seems to have made a conscious effort to differentiate himself 
from his father in this regard. 

In later reigns, the stooped posture reappears in selected offering 
scenes, especially in monuments at Kamak near the Hypostyle Hall. So, 
for example, Ramesses [Il employs this iconography in a number of 
tableaux in the temple he built in the First Court. Although some of 
these feature him adoring the barque of Amen-Re,”” where this stance 
had become traditional, he bows honorifically in several others.** 
Ramesses IV often bows in the ritual episodes that he added to most of 
the columns in the Kamak Hypostyle. Although he appears upright in 
a number of cases, the majority of these scenes portray him bowing, the 

















© Eg. im the Kamak Hypostyle: cf. GHHK L1, pls. 7,34, 53, $5-57, $9-61, 75-76. 
‘Some ofthese were laid out by Seti, in particular the scenes on the south gateway; others 
‘were solely the work of Ramesses. In Seti's Abydos temple, reliefs in the first hypostyle 
hall and the south wing ofthe temple consist largely of tableaux laid out in paint under 
Seti 
© Bet el-Wali, pls. 19(C-D), 22,29 31, 
© Epigraphie Survey (1936), pls. 57-58. 
© Tid, pls, 8, 10-11, 24 & 45 





(C-F), 33 and 4, 
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latter pose occurring in almost all his wall decoration in the Khonsu 
temple (fig. 23). Finally, Ramesses VII is represented in a similar 
manner in his tomb.” There are other examples in reliefs from 
throughout the Ramesside period, but these are more isolated, and it is 
beyond the scope of the present study to catalog them all. It is clear, 
however, that, with the exception of Ramesses IV, none of Seti I's 
descendants employed the bowing posture in ritual reliefs on as large a 
scale as he had done, and such figures appear in only a small fraction of 
the ritual scenes in Ramesside temple reliefs from the time of Ramesses 
Won. 

The bowing posture was quickly abandoned after Ramesses II’s 
ion, suggesting that it was meant to show royal deference to the 
gods by a form of self-abasement usually expected of non-royal 
individuals towards their gods and social betters. With royalty, this pose 
‘occurs only sporadically before and after Seti’s reign, and it seems to 
have become the predominant method of depicting him from about four 
years after his accession. In adopting this pose in religious art, he may 
have extended to the monarch the same image of pious humility towards 
the gods commonly found among private individuals in the post-Amarna 
era, who are often depicted bowing in adoration of the gods on their 
fuuner 











act 











ry stela 
1.2.7 Kneeling Figures with Knees together 


In most cases where the pharaoh is shown kneeling before the gods in 
ritual scenes, he does so with his knees together and his torso erect. This 
pose can be found in sculpture in the round for hundreds of years before 
the advent of the Nineteenth Dynasty.” Reliefs depicting pharaoh in 





CF. Schwaller de Lubice, Karnak IL, pls. 260-262, 264-265, 267. 

PM 12, 495-497. An onsite inspection of the tomb by the author in 1995 revealed 
that this iconography was common in its wall scenes. 

There are many Kneeling Thutmoside statues and statuettes, which are often 
epicted presenting nw-jars or offering tables, including several colossal statues of 
Hatshepsut from Deir el-Babri (Scepter Il, 95-96 with fg. $3) a statuette of Thutmose 
Il offering m-jars (Saleh & Sourouzian [1987], cat. 135); & Cairo CG 42073 a life 
sized statue of Amenbotep II kneeling with an offering table (Solia (1992), 119, fig. 24. 
For a history of the kneeling statue type, see Russmann (1973), 103-104, 
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this manner are also common in the Thutmoside period.” As with 
standing figures, there are occasional examples in which a kneeling king 
is shown inclining forward. Here again, one finds instances where he 
does so to complete the assigned ritual task, as in two examples where 
Thutmose III kneels while making a brick.”* In other cases he bends 
down while kneeling for apparently honorific reasons, especially in 
coronation episodes, but these are few," and the majority of kneeling 
royal figures have erect torsos in the Eighteenth Dynasty 

Under Seti 1, however, there is a high incidence of kneeling figures 
with inclined torsos. They are especially common in the Hypostyle Hall 
at Karnak.” Seti is often depicted this way elsewhere: in reliefs at 
Gurnah (infra 3.84.3.1,) (figs. 19 & 21), Abydos,”* and on numerous 
other monuments such as stelae, naoi, obelisks, doorjambs, lintels and 
offering tables. His torso is occasionally portrayed fully erect, as on @ 
lintel from Abydos (infra 3.61) (fig. 15), but more often it is tilted 
forward, with the inclination varying from a small to a dramatic angle, 
Even when the angle is slight, it contrasts with kneeling figures of other 
pharaohs portrayed fully upright, with rigid torsos. 




















1.2.8 Knecling Figures with Splayed Knees 


Ina variant of the kneeling pose, the king is depicted with his knees 
spread apart. Here his torso is always shown inclined forward (figs. 20 
& 22), The same is largel ind after 
Seti’s reign, and may be due to the nature of the posture. It is quite 
possible (o kneel this way, although holding the torso fully upright puts 








true of most representations before 


Eg, chapelle d’Hatshepsout, pl. 3, block no, 233, pl. 11, nos. 23, 95, 114, 145, 
172, 261 & 233, pl. 20, nos. 260 & 275, 

Karnak room 42: PM IF, 125 (455); Key Plans, KD $24; Schwaller de Lubicz, 
Karnak Il, pl. 174. Medinet Habu, Eighteenth Dynasty Temple: PM IP, 468 (42); Key 
Plans MHB 159-160. 

* E.g.. a series of reliefs in the four columed hall at Luxor Temple (PAM IF, 321 
[126}, top register); a figure of Amenhotep Ill before Atum on a small faience cup 
(Dazzling Sun, 404, cat. 106 & 415, pl. 55); likewise he kneels facing Amen-Re in an 
investiture scene from Luxor Temple (Gayet, Temple, fig. 98). 

® Eg, GHHK LA, pls. 135, 189-192, 200, 218. 

" E.g., Abydos |, pls. 4 & 13, ibid, IV, pls. 50-S1. These are particularly common 
in the chapel of Re, although the inclination is often slight. Cf. ibi., TV, pls. 13-19. 
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pressure on the small of the back, and it may have been more comfort- 
able to lean forward slightly 

Examples of the splayed-knee pose are rare before the reign of Seti 
1.” Most examples in relief represent not the monarch himself in this 
manner, but rather a statuette of him, usually as part of an elaborate 
‘ointment jar holder. In the four-columned hall at Luxor Temple, he is 
shown consecrating a series of these containers that take the form of a 
Jong base supporting a statuette of the king kneeling with knees splayed 
while grasping an ointment jar with his hands.” The shoulders are 
usually rendered in profile, as is common with most Egyptian two- 
dimensional representations of statuary,” and the torso is inclined 
forward ata sharp angle. Other examples show both shoulders (fig. 5). 
Pharaoh himself is depicted in this pose at least once on a block from a 
granary Amenhotep Ill dedicated at Kamak late in his reign."® 
Under Seti, the splayed-knee pose is used more frequently in ritual 
contexts, The sovereign may assume it while performing a variety of 
ritual acts, such as elevating trays of food offerings, ointment jars and 
the like. He also kneels this way to be invested with hb-sd emblems and 
regalia (fig. 22)."" Although found occasionally in wall reliefs," it is 
perhaps more common in panels decorating offering tables (figs. 20 & 
91). After Seti’s reign, splayed-knee kn 



































Ling figures are less common," 





1.2.9 Prostrate Figures 





There is final variant of the kneeling posture, depicting the king in a 
prostrate or semi-prostrate altitude, Most examples are known from 
statuettes of representations of statuettes. A steatite figurine of Amen 


hotep Ill (New York MMA 66.99.29) is an example of a semi-prostrate 





Eg, in a vignette on the back pillar of the siliceous sandstone cult statue of 
Amenhotep III recently discovered at Luxor Temple: El-Saghir (1991), 25, fig $2 

™ PM, 321-322 (26); Key Plans, LE 171-172; Gayet, Temple, figs. 129-130. So 
two, an unfinished statuette of Akhenaten: Pharaohs of the Sun, cat. 132 

* Sourouzian (1993), 2394, 

* Dazzling Sun, 339, fig. XLI0. 

" GHHKLA, pl. 192 

© GHHK LA, pls. 143, 192, 194 & 215; Abydos TV, pls. 6 & 9. 

© Eg, Ramesses Ill in a decorative window grill from above a doorway in the model 
palace at Medinet Habu. Halscher, Excavation 3, pt. 1, pl. 36. 
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figure." Three statuettes from early in the reign of Ramesses Il are 
more fully prostrate.** In each example he kneels with his legs spread 
apart, while his arms are stretched forward, nearly touching the ground 
while grasping an offering table. His torso is almost parallel to the 
‘ground, Fully prostrate figures are very rare in reliefs; few examples of 
this pose are attested." Most come from two votive temple models of 
Seti I. On the celebrated temple model from Brooklyn, eight images of 





the ruler are shown prostrate, with knees splayed and head arched up a 
an uncomfortable angle, looking forward (fig. 26)."” Each figure 
‘manages to hold aloft trays of offerings, jars of incense or wine. These 
poses are close to those of the semi-prostrate statuette of Amenhotep II] 
and the prostrate ones of Ramesses II. Two fragments of another model 
from Thebes show figures in a similar pose but not crouching as low as 
those on the Brooklyn model." 


1.2.10 ‘The Long Wig Associated with Seti 1 








During the early Nineteenth Dynasty the king is often portrayed wearing 
a type of long wig not previously seen in royal iconography (fig, 25). It 
is distinguished by its long lappets and is composed of individual 
tendrils of wavy hair."” These tendrils are gathered together in tight 
braids near the ends, the braided portions being more narrow.”” In many 
representations, the individual tendrils of hair are often shown as 
uniform strands that do not narrow toward the end," especially in 











MMA 66.99.28: Fischer (1967), 260, fig. 8 

® Cuiro CG 42142, 42143 & 4214: Stans et statuettes Il, pls. 4-6; Freed (1987), 
cat, § (= Cairo CG 42142). 

Abydos IV, pl. 46. 

© Badawy & Ricfstahl (1972), 5, figs. 3-5 

™ Thid., 11, figs. 15-16; Berg (1990), figs. 13-15, 

© Eg. Cairo CG 751, a statuette of Seti I: Staruen Il, 74 & pl. 138 

Cr. a statuette and statue ofthe king from Abydos in Cairo CG 751 (Statwen II, 
74 & pl. 139), and Vienna AS $910 (Rogse [1990], 67-73). This is similar to the 
caveloping wig wor by ofthe Eighteenth Dynasty 
€.g. the statue fragment of the wife of CG 7798: Russmann 
(1989), 137, 

Cairo CG 42150, a statuette of Ramesses II Corteggiani, (1986), cat 89, 139-140; 
Saleh & Sourouzian (1987), cat. 225. 
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reliefs.” The ends themselves are occasionally portrayed as tightly 
spiraled curls.” 

In royal examples, the strands at the back and sides of the wig are 
always shown as falling to just above the top of the shoulders, becoming 
progressively longer towards the front, where they lie over the shoulders 
as lappets that cover the ears. The strands over the forehead do not 
extend below the hairline. 

Three versions of this wig can be distinguished. The first of these, 
type A, is by far the most common (figs. 25A & 101). With type A, 
plified by Cairo CG 751, the length of the braided portions near 
the end of the strands is uniform. With type B, the ends of the strands 
are arranged in a tiered pattern of three or more layers (fig. 25B)." The 
difference in the length of each successive layer of strands increases 
from the forehead to the side of the wig. This is surely not the Nubian 
wig worn by Amenhotep Il, and later in the Amama period by Nefertiti, 
‘given that the Nubian wig has no lappets.”* Finally with type C, such as 
910, the braided portions become progres 
from the side of the wig to the inner edge of the lappets, where thi 
touch the sides of the face (fig. 25C). In relief this feature is represented 
bya curving line that runs down from the cheek bone to the shoulder.” 

Once it was adopted as royal headgear, the long wig was embellished 
with au er of the forehead, its tail coiled up and 
over the top of the head, and a pair of crimped red str 
attached to the wig at the nape of the neck. The wig seems to have 
become part of the royal coiffure with the accession of Ramesses I, but 
only one example contemporary with his reign is known.” It is also 
attested from the beginning of Seti’s reign on the larger Buhen stela of 
year one (infra 3.141),"* and on the Alabaster stela of year one from 
Karnak (infra 3.71). Seti is portrayed wearing it in every possible 
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Louvre BY from the tomb of Seti I: (Mysliwiee, Le portrait royal, fig. 213), 

CF. a relief of general Ameneminet from the late Eighteenth Dynasty with an 
‘example from Seti’s Abydos temple: Stierlin (1992), 125 & 147 

Cf. a relief from the tomb of Seti I now in Florence, no. 2468 (Mystiwiee, Le 
portrait rayal, fig. 21) with Cairo CG 42150 (Corteggiani [1986], 140). 

* CE. Mysliwies, Le portrait royal, figs. 101-104 & 163 with infra fig. 25B. 

% Eg. ina relief from Maya's tomb. Martin, Hidien Tombs, 158, pl. 8. 

"Van Haarlem (1986), 9352. 

* BM 1189, the larger Buhen Stela of year one. 
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context: in war, civil ceremonies” and ritual episodes of every kind. In 
the Kamak war reliefs, he sports it in about half the episodes, and has 
the blue crown in the other half." The wig is also found in wall reliefs 





from his temples at Gumah, Abydos and Kanais, in the Karak 
Hypostyle Hall and in his tomb in the Valley of the Kings.""' It also 
‘occurs in vignettes from both royal and private stelae. 

After Seti’s death, the wig fell into relative disuse under Ramesses 
I. Most examples date to the earlier part of his reign, during which it 


was already far less common than under Seti 1,'° and it largely 


disappeared for the balance of his tenure. With the accession of 
Merenptah, it came back into regular use, and repre 
pharaoh wearing this wig in two- and three-<dimensional representational 
art remain common until the end of the Ramesside age. 

The long wigs origins as a piece of royal headgear may be traced to 
the pre-royal careers of both Ramesses I and Seti I. During the late 
Eighteenth Dynasty, a bewildering array of wigs came into fashion.'* 
‘Some can be associated with different social ranks and with professions, 
including styles employed in the military." An exact parallel to type 
A, the most common variant of Seti's wig, occurs in several reliefs from 
the Memphite tomb of a General Ameneminet.' It was also worn by 


entations of 








* Louvre C213: Mysliwies, Le portrait royal, fig. 215. 
‘Among the better preserved examples are from the Batile Relief, ps. 3,6, 12,29, 
34 & 35, 
Eg, inthe Kamak Hypostyle (GHHK LI, pls. 149, 154, 163, 166 & 178) and the 
Abydos temple (Abydos I-IV, passim). 

"Eg, in reliefs in the Kamak Hypostyle Hall and in the battle reliefs onthe south 
exterior wall ofthat building: GHHK 1. pls. 7, $7, 62, 93, 106, 111. The battle reliefs 
‘on the south wall are to be published by the Kamak Hypostyle Hall Project of the 
University of Memphis, William J. Murnane, Director. PM IF, $7-58 (171-174). 

' So itis not found in any of the reliefs commemorating the battle of Kadesh. where 
Ramesses II always sports the Wepresh headdress 

"Cf. passim, Martin, Corpus; idem, Horemheb; idem, Hidden Tombs. 

> Such as another distinctive wig with long lappets found in depictions of 
Horemheb during his pre-royal career. Cf. his statue New York MMA 23.10.1 with 
reliefs in the tomb: Martin, Horemeb, pls. 106-107 & pls. 15SA-C. This type differs 
from the Seti wig in a number of ways. In particular, its lappets part at the nape of the 
neck and fall over the shoulders. 

'% Martin, Corpus, no, 1a-, 2,4; Yoyotte (1968), 133; Stirlin (1992), 125. Louvre 
6 is now said to represent the general's parents: Pharaohs of the Sun, cat. 258, 
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other high officials both military and non-military." Type A is less 
common than types B and C in late Eighteenth Dynasty private 
examples. Type C was often wom by high officials; among them 


General Horemheb,'* Maya!” and others.'"® Type B is also connected 


with high officials of the period, including general Horemheb.""’ The 
classic type A seems to be most closely associated with very high- 
ranking military officers, such as General Ameneminet. It may have 
been adopted by the first two sovereigns of the Nineteenth Dynasty as 
‘a way to emphasize their military credentials, Later, Ramesses Il may 
have rejected it because it was a reminder of his family's non-royal 
origins. 








Crite 





13° Epigrap! 





13.1 Alteration of Existing Reliefs 


One of the primary methodological approaches used throughout this 
work is the epigraphic analysis of monumental reliefs portraying Seti | 
The alteration, termed recutting, of a relief subsequent to its completion 
I reliefs in the New 





Kingdom. Today, it might appear to us that the aesthetic integrity of 
reworked reliefs was a low priority for the Egyptians, but this is because 
the layers of plaster and paint commonly used to complete—and to 
mask—these alterations have largely disappeared.""* It is the very 
absence of these finishing touches that allows us to study the phenome: 
non of recutting and to ascertain why the Egyptians altered existing 
monuments 





a common phenomenon associated with ro; 








scholars have tended to see 





In the case of Seti I's reliefs in particu 
all such recutting as having been made for the same reasons, In fact, 
reliefs could be modified for a number of different reasons. Nor were all 








© CF. a relief fom the tomb of Maya (Marin, Hidden Tombs, 181) with a relief of 
znmose inthe Louvre (Desroches-Noblecourt (1960), pl. 5) 
* In relief and statuary. Martin, Horemheb, passim. 
* Maya's Memphite tomb: Martin, Hidden Tombs, 158, 163, 174 fig. 110, 
"E.g, a chief of bowmen and overseer of horses Ry: Martin, Corpus, no. 42. 
" Martin, Horemheb, pl 25, 36-39, 52,54, 56-57. 
"2 fact, the restorations would have been largely invisible once they were plastered 
and painted 
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such alterations and defacements contemporary with the monarch who 
produced them, or even with pharaonic civilization itself. 


1.3.2 Cosmetic Adjustments 


In most cases, Egyptian reliefs seem to have been executed more or less 
as desired the first time. Occasionally, however, one does find evidence 
of minor alterations to reliefs, generally taking the form of one or more 
secondary cut lines. Generally aimed at refining the proportions of 
anthropomorphic figures, such recutting may be termed cosmetic in that 
the primary consideration seems to have been aesthetic, Features such 
as the profile, size of the head or headdress, or proportions of the limbs, 
hands and feet may display evidence of modifications (fig. 22). There 
were other cosmetic adjustments, including minor changes to the king's 
costume, such as the royal kilt, or the proportions of inanimate objects. 
During the early Nineteenth Dynasty, such cosmetic recutting was done 
in the Great Hypostyle Hall at Kamak, particularly on the north interior 
wall and the battle reliefs on its exterior. This retouching was more or 
less contemporary with the initial production of the reliefs, representing 
final corrections to the design, Cosmetic adjustments were also made in 
conjunction with many of Seti’s repairs to monuments vandalized in the 
Amarna period (infra chpt. 2, passim). Elsewhere, such cosmetic 




















modifications are rare 





3 Major Alterations 


At times, secondary alterations to existing reliefs were not simply 
minor, but constituted more drastic changes, including outright 
defacements for any of several reasons: adaptation and reuse of the 
entire relief through erasure, additions or suppression; and replacement 
of individual elements, such as the names and figures of individual gods 
and rulers. Regardless of the motives, these were not cosmetic adjust- 
ments; rather they substantially changed the appearance, iconography, 
texts or style of the reliefs in question. 











1.3.4 Defacement 


Most large Egyptian monuments, temple buildings in particular, have 
been subjected to some intentional defacement in the course of their 
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long histories, visited upon them for a number of different reasons over 
the intervening millennia. In each case, the perpetrators sought to 
destroy images, human, animal and divine, out of some hostility towards 
the images themselves or towards the beings represented by them. In 
many cases, this antipathy extended to the people and animals repre- 
sented in the hieroglyphic script itself. 








Damnatio Memoriae 


In the pharaonic era, damnatio memoriae was the most common form 
of defacement.” It was often used to suppress the memory, even the 
very existence, of private" and royal individuals."* During the 
Amama period, the largest single instance of damnatio memoriae was 
visited upon the gods themselves, especially Amen-Re, by Akhenaten. 
Subsequently the heretic, along with his three immediate suc 
was made anathema by Horemheb and the Ramessides, and Akhenaten's 
buildings were razed to their foundations. In some cases monuments of 
4 proscribed individual were usurped rather than de 








essors, 








1.3.6 Iconoclasm 


Strictly speaking, Akhenaten’s vendetta against Amen-Re and other 
deities constituted a huge program of iconoclasm. In most other cases, 
however, the iconoclasts lived in the Coptic and Islamic periods. They 
held representations of human, divine and animal figures to be anath- 
ema, Often contemporary with the more orthodox iconoclasm of the 
Christian and Islamic 





iths are instances motivated by sympathetic 


See Schulman (1970), 36:37 

 E.g.. two Viceroys of Kush of the Eighteenth Dynasty, Usersatet and Nakhtmin 
(ibid., 36 & n. 68), but apparently not—as has often been maintained —Hatshepsut’s 
favorite Senenmut (ibid, 36ff; Dorman [1988], 158). There are numerous others in the 
Theban necropolis alone, including the well-known examples of Rekhmire (TT. 100) 
and Menna (TT. 69). 

"> E.g., with Hatshepsut late in the reign of Thutmose III: ibid, Dorman, 46ff 
Likewise Ay under Horemheb: Schaden (1984a), 60-62. Horemheb's attitude towards 
Tutankhamen scems more ambiguous and evolved in any case: ibid., Schaden, 61-62: 
idem, (19846), 44-68, 

Eg, the Colonnade Hall at Luxor decor 
Horembeb: Epigraphic Survey, Oper, 

















by Tutankhamen and usurped by 
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magic, where representations of living beings were targeted because 
they were considered to be magically threatening. Such vandalism 
extended even to humans and animals represented by hieroglyphs. The 
so-called “fertility gouges,” observable on countless Theban monuments 
and elsewhere, are not strictly cases of iconoclasm, but a form of 
fertility magic, made without reference to the texts and images on the 
walls themselves.” A final type of iconoclasm associated with 
‘monuments of Seti I, a result of Seth's demonization in the Late Period, 
is the frequent defacement of the gods image, and of the y{-elyph in 
Seti’s nomen cartouche.'"" 5 














13.7 





Usurpation 




























Usurpation may be defined as one individual supplanting a predeces 
sor’s name on an inscribed monument. This was especially common 
ong New Kingdom pharaohs, and was effected by replacing the 
owner's names and titles with the usurper’s. At times, stylistic changes 
were also made to the facial features of both the two- and three 
dimensional expropriated sculptures.” With reliefs, the process of 
replacing a predecessor's titulary required the careful erasure of the 
appropriate inscription rather than the violent hacking associated with 
of damnatio memoriae.'” 








instanci 

‘When usurping royal cartouches in raised relief, the original glyphs 
were shaved off and replaced with incised text (figs. 95-96). When the 
original medium was sunk relief, it was simply filled in with plaster and 
recut in sunk relief. Fortunately for historians, both methods leave traces 
of the original, which can be discovered through close epigraphic 
examination. Raised relief often leaves incised outlines cut deeper than 
the surrounding background surface.'" One may also find substantial 





Bell (1997), 301, n. 178. 
Te Velde (1977), 138-151, especially 146-147, 

W E.g,, statuary of Amenhotep III usurped by Ramesses II. See Bryan in Dazzling 
Sum, cat, 14, 172-174 

"Om this distinction, see Schulman (1970), 37, 

"B)This is also the case with cartouches of Ramesses I usurped by Ramesses Il atthe 
castem end of the passage through the Second Pylon at Kamak. Mumane (1994), 15-24, 
88. 
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traces of the raised version intact even after usurpation.’ These 
outlines often survive in part or in whole even after the raised portion 
of the relief is shaved down and usurped. With sunk relief, the loss of 
the plaster masking leaves the original version exposed, although it must 
be unscrambled from the final one. This is especially complicated when 
the relief has gone through more than one subsequent edition." 
Modem scholars have often deemed usurpation to be evidence of an 
antagonistic attitude towards an earlier king. This is surely the case with 
Horemheb’s treatment of Tutankhamen and Ay monuments that he 
reused, such as the Colonnade Hall in Luxor Temple," the Restoration 
Stela of Tutankhamen'®* and colossi from Ay's memorial temple in 
western Thebes,'** In proscribing Hatshepsut's memory, Thutmose III 
defaced many of his aunt’s monuments by expunging her figure 
Protocol. In the later Nineteenth Dynasty, Amenmesse usurped large 
numbers of Merenptah’s cartouches on the monuments, only to have 
Seti Ilusurp them a second time as part of his proscription of Amenme: 




















nd 














Ramesses II's program of usurpation was the largest. It seems, 
however, that he was not motivated by antipathy towards any of the 
numerous predecessors whose monuments he appropriated. Surely 
Ramesses could not have borne ill-will toward so many royal ancestors, 
including his own father and grandfather. Instead he did it to acclaim his 
own authority as pharaoh over the course of his extraordinarily long 
reign. At least one scholar has objected to the term usurpation in this 
context because its pejorative connotation often fails to describe 
accurately Ramesses’ motives for surcherging monuments.” 















So cartouches Ramesses If usurped from Horemheb on the Second Pylon, Secle, 
Coregeney, 8, fg. 3 

' Cf. reliefs of Horemheb on the Second Pylon at Kamak usurped in tum by 
Ramesses I and Il (Seele, Coregency, 8, fig 1), and large cartouches of Ramesses IV on 
the great columns in the nearby Hypostyle Hall that he subsequently altered and which 
Ramesses VI later usurped. 

"™ Epigraphic Survey, Opet, xvi 

Bennet (1939), 8-15; M. Gat 
'% Holscher, Excavation 2, 102-108. 
" Rondot, drchiltraves, 151 





(1987), 37-61 
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14 Criteria for Dating Reliefs during the Early Nineteenth 
Dynasty 


1.4.1 Raised and Sunk Relief of Seti I 


Most of Seti I's relief decoration conforms to the general practice of 
earlier pharaohs, who tended to decorate interior wall surfaces with 
raised relief and exteriors with sunk relief, Of the few exceptions 
dateable to his reign, the speos at Kanais is the most significant, being 
carved in sunk relief throughout (infra 3.127) 

Seti’s reliefs are justly famous for their finesse and intricacy. This is 
particularly true of those in his Abydos temple, where the fine grain of 
the limestone allowed the sculptors to carve exquisite details normally 
rendered only in paint (ef. figs. 80-81 with fig. 76).'" Even in the 
coarser medium of sandstone, bas reliefs from the interior walls of the 
Karnak Hypostyle Hall and in the barque sanctuaries of the Theban 
Triad and chapel of Ramesses | at Gumah Temple often have elabo- 
rately carved details, such as the monarch’s long pleated garments (fig. 
113) 

Seti’s raised relief tends to be higher than the low relief favored by 
his post-Amama predecessors and many rulers of the earlier Eighteenth 
Dynasty. They are closer to the high, baroque style favored late in the 
reign of Amenhotep IIL.’* The hallmarks of this school include 
sensitive modeling and the overlay of highly modeled details (cf. figs. 
22, 101 & 113), Among the more striking examples of this mode are the 
hieroglyphic texts and the ram-headed prows of the sacred barques of 
‘Amen-Re gracing the north interior wall of the Karnak Hypostyle (fig. 
27). These tend to stand out against the surrounding relief, and they 
were not merely outlined or cut into the background surface, two 
practices commonly evident in low reliefs. Even in sandstone, where 
extensive detailing was still the exception rather than the rule, Seti 
demanded a high standard from his artisans, and attributes such as facial 
features tend to be crisp and sensitively modeled. The transition to 
higher bas relief is apparent at the outset of the reign, when Seti 
completed the decoration in the southernmost portions of the Colonnade 











138 Abydos LIV, passim; infra 347.4 
® Johnson (1990), 34-36, 
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Hall at Luxor, his reliefs being more highly modeled than the relatively 
flat carvings of Tutankhamen." Sunk reliefs dating to Seti’s reign 
exhibit the same care and attention to detail as his bas reliefs. Although 


they are generally not as carefully embellished, his sunk reliefs are, 


nevertheless, often far superior to the work of his successors. 


14.2 





Raised and Sunk Ri 





ef of Ramesses Il 








At the outset of his reign, Ramesses I continued the practice of 
‘employing raised relief to decorate the interior surfaces of his buildings 
Within a year or so of his accession, however, he began instead to use 
sunk relief almost to the total exclusion of bas relief for the rest of his 
nearly seven-decade tenure (fig. 83). 

During the brief time he employed raised relief, the quality and level 
of detailing seems to have declined markedly from the standard set by 
his father. This is nowhere more apparent than in the earliest decoration 
in his own temple at Abydos, where the work is decidedly inferior to 
that found in Seti’s nearby temple. Ramesses had abandoned his father’s 
laborious practiced of cutting intricate detailing into bas relief 
careful in finishing them. Only the 
jc elements, such as facial features, were incise 











Moreover, his sculptors were not a 
most bi 
these often lack the sensitive modeling and crisp detailing of Seti’s 
work, and the quality of the sculptor's output worsened as the reign 
progressed, as did the overall quality of the monuments they embel 
lished," One has only to compare earlier examples such as rel 
inside the Ramesside court at Luxor, which are among the finest 
produced during the entire reign, with reliefs added to Seti’s memorial 
temple at Gurnah years later to see the two extremes.'”” To be fair to 
it should be noted that the minimal level of 
cial features was ameliorated by the use of paint.’ 





and ev 














Ramesses, howeve 
detailing beyond 








Epigraphic Survey, Oper, xvii 

" CE, Karnak battle reliefs (Epigraphic Survey, Ba 
sandstone doorjamb from Heliopolis and now Alexan 
granodiocite lintel {rom Heliopolis (infra 3.23). 

‘Stadelmann (1979a), 487-463. 

* CE Kuentz (1971), passim with Osing, Der Tempel Sethas' J vol 1, passim. 

™ Even the most crude Ramesside relief were often minutely detailed in paint 
Thus, at Medinet Habu surviving painted decoration is often bretltaking in is intricacy, 
despite the fact that the reliefs themselves are unremarkable in their sophistication, Such 


le Relief, passim), a siliceous 
a (infra 3.19), and a black 
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Scholars have long speculated as to what motivated Ramesses to 
abandon raised relief altogether. The most frequently cited reason is 
speed, as a significant amount of time was saved in not cutting away all 
the background material. Ramesses is often described as having been 
impatient." It is impossible to judge his motivations, but speed may 
have been a factor, 





1.4.3 Variant Orthographies in the Cartouches of the First Three 


Nineteenth Dynasty Pharaohs 
1.4.4 Ramesses I 
Although he ruled for less than two years, Ramesses 1's cartouches 


display a surprising number of variant orthographies. His nomen is 
written both as (offi fp}: Rems-se_which is by far the most 





ye 
common form, and occasionally R' ms-s, Of) » The orthography 
of the nomen was generally the same, and epithets are rarely suffixed to 
i 

Ramesses adopted the prenomen Mn-plity-R’, doubtless on the model 
of the founder of the Eighteenth Dynasty Ahmose’s Nb-phty-R°. Like 
Ahmose, Ramesses’ whole titulary is quite plain, lacking the additional 
epithets and elaborate titles accumulated by the rulers of the later 
Eighteenth Dynasty. Several variant orthographies of Ramesses I's 
prenomen are attested. In most cases the (“sign is in the middle 
position with coming last. The (“sign is often accompanied by the 
phonetic complement ~~~" (sometimes in horizontally arranged 
cartouches)"® although often only (is written. 


examples may belie the notion of universal carelessness in Ramesside art. Eg 
Epigraphic Survey, MH I. frontispiece, pls. 19, 20,24-26; I, frontispiece, pls. 63-65, 97, 
124, So even in the erudest of Ramesses II's sunk reliefs at Derr and elsewhere in Nubia, 
the use of plaster and intricate polychrome ameliorates the shoddy work ofthe sculptors. 
Author's personal observations 

™® Kitchen (1982), 37 

© Von Beckerath (1984), 88 & 234, 

°° Statue base Louvre E7690: ARI I, 3:8 & 3:12. 

° Kitchen (1987), 132. 

° Sinai 24S (KRI1, 1:15; Buhen stel, Louvre C57 (KI, 2:6); Louvre 7690 (KRI 
1, 3:8 & 3:10); & Vienna 8953 (Hein [1989], 38). 

Louvre © $7 (KIT, 2:10 & 213, 3:1). 
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Before this point Egyptian rulers generally adopted simple preno- 
mens consisting of three elements written with the same number of 
signs where possible. Certainly in view of the prenomens of Thutmose 
II and IV, the phonetic complement was unnecessary in conjunction 
with the (“4-sign, 

The term phty, meaning “strength,” could be written a number of 
ways. The simplest orthography was ¢).' The phty was occasionally 
treated as a false dual in the Egyptian writing system, and a number of 
variant orthographies found their way into the king's prenomen. Thus 
we also find $f]. Other variants appear in posthumous monuments 
made in his name by Seti I.'** 

There are several examples of the prenomen written with the C4 
sign on the bottom, without a complementary “~,"* most of them on 
‘monuments associated with Seti I and dating after the elder sovereign’s 
death, when the orthography of Ramesses’ cartouche seems to have 
been influenced by the standard writing for his son’s."** Other clearly 
posthumous monuments display this variant. Epithets are occasionally 
attached to the prenomen, including 1t-R® and iw®-R®,'*" almost always 
when it is arranged horizontally.'** Asa dating criterion, examples of 
the simple form where the (“sign is on the bottom are more likely 
to be post mortem Ramesses, although the reverse is not necessarily the 





























" Early variants of Thutmose III's prenomen, spelled ( >, a, 


however, attested during his earliest years: Urk. IV, 191:15; 193517; 197: 2, 9 & 13. 
CF Sinai 245 (ARI 1, 1:15, 2:6); Louvre C57 (KRI 1, 2:10, 2:13, 3:1). 
“ Sinai 244 = Brussels 2171 (KAI, 1:12), Louvre 7690 (KAI I, 3:10 & 3:12) 
2 (Van Haarlem (Mainz, 1986), 9352), 














votive scl in Amsterdam, APM 9: 
+ = om the west wall ofthe Karnak Hypostye Hall (GHHK 1.1, ple, 138,140 
142). $9) occurs in the Ramesses | suite at Gumah (KRY 1, 115-116) while gy 


found on statue base from Qantara dedicated to Horus of Mesen (ARI I, 18:12), 

* Eg. donation stela, Strasbourg 1378 (KAI, 3:15 & 4:1); another donation stela 
from Karnak (KR/1, 4:9 & 4:11); and Amsterdam APM 9352 (Van Haarlem [1987] 
9352) 

“ Eg. the Abydos chapel of Ramesses ILC. the Osiride statue of Ramesses I (RI 
1, 108:5 & 108:7) with the main facade of the chapel (KR/, 109:8 & 109:10) and its 
wall reliefs (Winlock, Bas-Relief, pls. 1, $-6 & 9). 

*” Cf an obelisk Fragment, Copenhagen 468 (KRIT, $:4) and an offering table from 
the chapel of Ramesses I at Abydos (El-Khatib [1993], 67-77, figs. 1-10) 

* \ rare exception is Brussels E2171 (KRI1, 15). 
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case, as other clearly posthumous examples feature orthographies found 
during his lifetime. 


14.5 Setil 








Variant orthographies of Seti I's nomen have often been the subject of 

commentary, in particular those where the ff|-animal has been replaced 

bya figure of Osiris and a it-knot to write the name cryptographically 

on monuments associated with the god Osiris, including all those from 

Abydos and in his tomb at Thebes written (OF § =Y." The 
: ve Chea) 


standard form of the nomen, spelled with the tf-glyph, is Sty-mr-n-Prh, 
which can be written a number of ways. Variant epithets naming other 
deities are found in specific locales, as with Sty-mr-n-Tmn in the Kamak 
Hypostyle Hall,’ and at least once at Heliopolis where mr-n-R" 
appears (infra 3.23), 

Variant orthographies of the prenomen have not elicited comment, 
bul they may be more diagnostic for chronological purposes. Although 
mon, they occur on both horizontal and vertically arranged 
artouches. The standard arrangement, repeated endlessly on monu- 
‘ments dating from the first regnal year on, features the (“sign at the 
end of the cartouche (table 1A). At times this is reversed so that the 
goddess is found in the final position (table 1B). A number of such 
year" often in 





























variants can be securely dated to the first regr 
conjunction with other stylistic traits consistent with a date 
reign (infra 3.103). A less common variant, (@ y=}, features the 








ly in the 





“4-sign (infra 2.8). The m3" 


Sof} is found 


on some of the architrave inscriptions in the Luxor Colonnade Hall, 





phonetic complement appended to the C 
figure is used alone.'* Another rare orthography. (' 





** EI-Sawi (1987¢), 55-60. 
5 Locben (1987), 225-228 
*! E.g., Brooklyn 69,116.1: infra 3.43, 
An exceptional variant with Mt written phonetically seems to have been an error 
perpetrated by a draftsman transferring a hieratc text onto a small votive 
3.114. 
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‘where it is juxtaposed with the standard form,'*? and a few times in the 
Kanais shrine from later in the reign.'* The early variant may reflect 





Table 1. Variant orthographies of Seti I's 
prenomen arranged vertically 











the influence of the most common form employed during his father’s 
brief tenure, but even from the beginning of the former's reign, on the 
earliest dateable monuments, the standard form (table 1A) is by far the 
‘most common orthography 

Seti occasionally appended epithets to his prenomen, as some of his 
predecessors had done, in particular Thutmose Ill and Amenhotep 1 
These include tit-R®, in©-R°, iry-n-R® and stp-n-R‘.'* During the New 
Kingdom, epithets are generally found in cartouches arranged horizon- 
tally," and are rarely appended to vertical prenomen cartouches,'** 





Epigraphic Survey (1998), pls 196-197. 
Gauthier (1919), 22-26 & 36, passim. Here it may be a substitute for other 
‘examples with epithets 
"There are scat les of this onhography that cannot date to his earliest 
years, eg, among architrave texts in his Abydos temple where it appears a few times 
among numerous examples ofthe standard form (KAI, 129:4; 132:3; 134:15; 136:7). 
' Von Beckerath (1984), 89 & 
As with the architraves inthe Solar court of Amenhotep III in Luxor Temple (Uk 
IV, 1682-1705, passim). The same is true for the architraves in the h-mnw of Thutmose 
IV at Karak (Ur. IV, 855-887, 861:4 & 863:4) and in the Eighteenth Dynasty temple 
at Medinet Habu (Urk. IV, 881.7 & 16) 
Eg. prenomen cartouches of Thutmose Ion his standing obelisk at Karnak (Urk 
IV, 93-94). Likewise with the prenomen of Thutmose II in a number of wall scenes in 
the Eighteenth Dynasty PAC TF, 468 [41); Key Plans 





od exam 
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Presumably in most cases the latter arrangement was considered 
aesthetically incompatible with the standard elements of Seti I's 
prenomen, in particular the tall mi*t-figure. This tends to be confirmed 
by exceptional examples featuring the epithet /tks-Wst (table 1C), in 
which these tall, narrow signs flank the mi‘t-figure.'*” Only two other 
examples of a vertically arranged cartouche with an additional epithet 
are attested. One occurs on Seti’s smaller year nine stela from Aswan, 
recording the production of a number of granite colossi (table 11D). Here 
the epithet 4k3-T3wy is appended to the unusually large, vertical 
prenomen cartouche behind the king in the luneite scene. This anomaly 
is explained by the fact that the epithet represents the name of one of the 
projected colossi.'® A second one (table 1), found on a lintel in the 











Gurnah Temple, bears the epithet mr-Zmn in an arrangement that 
anticipates the complex orthographies of subsequent Ramesside 
jouches,"*" as do others from his Abydos temple compounded with 
the names of deities in the six chapels.'* 

Just as prenomens with suffixed epithets are most common with 
horizontally arranged cartouches, they are often found in texts on 





ments of large buildings such as their architraves, soflits 
and abaci. This is especially true in the Karnak Hypostyle."® Again Seti 
is imitating his favored role models Thutmose II! and Amenhotep IIL 
They are also commonly found on offering tables." Otherwise, such 
Writings are sometimes found in the horizontally arranged texts of royal 
A particularly large sample of dated examples is clustered in 
texts from the first year or so of the reign.""* A couple of others may 
also be dated to the vicinity of the first year, based on independent 


architectural el 














MHB 166-168) 

% E.g, in the Kamak Hypostyle (GHHE LI, pls. 191-193, 197, 199-200), Similar 
‘examples are found under Horemheb in various locations. 

© See Brand (1997), 112: infra 3,120, 

") PMIE, 414, (74e-) 

© Cf Abydos IV, pls. 1S (Isis), 18 (Osiris), 21 (Amen), 
are lost 

' Rondot, Architraves, pls. 2-19, passim. 

CF Cairo CG 23090 (KRII, 121:13 & 121:15}; Copenhagen, Ny Carlsberg AEIN 
44 (KRI: 23516 & 236-2), Abydos chapel of Ramesses I (EI-Khatib [1993], figs. 1 
10) 

"© Larger Beth Shan stela (KR/1, 11:16); smaller Beth Shan stela (KRJ 1, 163 & 
16:16); Alabaster Stela Cairo CG 34501 (KAI, 39:3; 39:8; 39:12); Kamak Ptah temple 
stela (KR/1, 40:11). 





(Piah = nomen), Others 
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dating criteria." The use of this phenomenon as a reference point for 
dating official texts is complicated by the occurrence of two other 
examples securely dated to the later years of the reign."*” Still, these 
epithets may be of use, in conjunction with other criteria, for relative 
dating of stelae where the dateline has been lost. 

Although the standard orthography for Seti’s prenomen, Cy) 
seems to have been the one most commonly used from the very 
beginning of the reign, variant writings are found and tend to be 
dateable to his earliest years." This seems to be analogous to the 
numerous variants found in the first two years of Ramesses I and 
Ramesses Il, when multiple orthographies were used and then abruptly 
disappeared for the rest of the second Ramesses’s long reign. The 
Writing of Seti’s prenomen was possibly influenced by the 
most commonly employed by his father. Later the reverse situation 
‘obiained when posthumous monuments dedicated by Seti I and 
Ramesses Il to Ramesses I feature an orthography, (© 4 












rangement 

























reflecting Seti’s cartouche. Less secure for dating purposes are 
horizontally arranged cartouches with additional epithets. Although 
cluster of examples is found in earlier stelae texts, several others can be 





securely dated later. 
1.4.6 Ramesses I 


It has long been noted that Ramesses II employed several variant 
orthographies of his prenomen, with and without the addition of various 
epithets, and that these can be useful in dating monuments from early 
in his reign.” Reliefs carved during the first year or so of the reign can 
be dated by the orthography of the prenomen. At some undetermined 
point, but certainly by III Sw, day 26 at the end of his second regnal 
year, Ramesses had adopted the final form of his prenomen, Wsr-mi*t- 








 -Nilometer"s 
(KRE1, 89:13), 

"Eg. two stelae from Sai and Amara West recording the king's year eight 
campaign against Irem (KAI VII, 9:4, 11:12- 

"8 Sesebi reliefs suppressing those of Akhenaten (infra 2.75); Tell es-Shihab stela 
(KRIL, 17:5), head of a limestone statuette of Amen in an unmistakably post-Amama 
style used early in the reign (infra 3.101). 

Sethe (1927), 110-114; Seele, Coregency, passim. 


la from Elephantine (K/1, 97:7 & 98:5); West Silsila rock shrine 
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REstp-0-RS, (OFA O }> the standard one used until his death.'” 


Thus, monuments bearing the shorter (@7}y— J, without the epithet 


‘stp-n-R®, must date to the first and much of the second regnal year.’” 
During the first two years he sporadically appended various epithets to 
his prenomen, including tit-R°, iw*-R° and mry-R©"" These epithets 
were used during the same period that the simplex Wsr-m3-R® was in 
use.'” Although the apparent unpredictability of the use of these 
epithets has given rise to some confusion among scholars," it seems 
likely that before the permanent adoption of the final form with sip-1-R° 
Ramesses employed prenomen epithets in the same manner his father 
had, i.e. they were used almost exclusively in horizontally arrange 
cartouches decorating elements such as the lintels of doorjambs,'”* 
architraves and the like,'"* and not in vertically arranged cartouches in 
wall decoration.'”” The orthography of the short form of Ramesses’ 
cartouche seems to have varied widely during the time it was in use." 
Once the long form had been adopted, few variant orthographies 
occurred, and most of these seem to date to the earlier years of the 























reign.'” 

Variants of his nomen are also found during the first regnal year or 
so. A variety of spellings of two forms of the nomen, R™-ms-sw and R™ 
‘ms-s, occur.” R®-ms-s seems to have become the standard form at the 
same time the final, long form of the prenomen was adopted. It 


™ KRIIl, 344-345; Murnane (1975), 161 

" Thid., Murnane, 158-161 

* Seele, Coregency, 27-31 

© hid, 2948. Contra Sethe (1927), 10. 

" Thid, Seele, 30-39, 

> Bg. on a doorway at Gurnah: ibid, Secle, 31, fig. 10. The epithet n“R* was used 
‘on the lintel, but the prenomen cartouche on the jamb lacks an epithet. 

"6 E.g., on some architraves and ceiling bandeaux in the Gumah Temple: KR/ Il 
638:12 &15; 639:2; 641:6- 

"Throughout the Kamak Hypostyle Hal, epithets are never appended to cartouches 
in the wall scenes carved before the adoption of sip-n-R". CE. GHHK 1.1, passim. 

"Cf, GHHK L., pls. 64-85, passim. 

17 Eg, in the large temple at Abu Simbel (YO) and (of ©) ox 
Additional epithets such as mr. Tmn occur in cartouches on the abaci of columns. 

"© GHHK Ll, pls. 12, 18-21, 26, 26-30, 39-40, 63-86, 90-93, 96-100, 105-106, 
passim. 
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remained so until about year twenty to twenty-one when R™ms-sw was 
adopted and used consistently for the duration of the reign.'"" This 
phenomenon is only securely attested in Upper Egypt, but probably 
obtains in Lower Egypt and Nubia as well. 






















1.4.7 





Three Phases in Relief Decoration from the First Two Years 
of Ramesses II’s Reign"? 





During the earliest years of his reign, Ramesses I employed both raised 
and sunk relief. Afler year two, however, he employed sunk relief on 
both interior and exterior wall surfaces to the almost complete exclusion 
of raised relief, Three phases of his earliest relief decoration can be 
distinguished, henceforth denoted by the abbreviations R', R? and R’. 
During the earliest period, R', the simple form of the prenomen Wsr 
m31-R®, was used in conjunction with raised relief on interior wall 
surfaces for most if not all of year one. R® appeared when raised relief 
was abandoned but while the short form of the prenomen was still in 
use, that is, until sometime in year two, The appearance of R’ coincides 
with the adoption of the long form of the prenomen—always used in 
combination with sunk relief—and it was used for the bal 
reign. 

During his earliest years, Ramesses completed the decoration of a 
number of his father's monuments. At Gumah in particular, sunk reliefs 
naming Ramesses | and Seti ! appear on some interior walls of the 
temple, while most others naming these two kings are in raised relief 
These sunk reliefs either name Ramesses II as well, or they are adjacent 
to others that do. Sunk reliefs naming Ramesses I will be termed R 
while those featuring Seti will be designated S*. Raised reliefs depicting 
Seti may be denoted as S' 





ice of the 








* Kitchen (19792), 383 
* For much of what follows, see Murnane (1975 & 1977) 
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1.4.8 Summary of the Criteria Used to Date Royal Reliefs During 
the First Three Decades of the Nineteenth Dynasty 


1.4.9 Ramesses I 





Monuments dating to the brief reign of Ramesses I may be distinguished 
from posthumous ones made in his honor by his successors, judging by 
a number of features. When decorated with human figures, these reliefs 
are in keeping with the post-Amama style. Monuments dedicated by 
Seti I tend to be in the mature Ramesside style common later in Seti’s 
reign, The orthography of Ramesses I's prenomen often varied, but it 
was most commonly written with the (*““}-sign in the middle position, 
During Seti’s reign the 
especially later in the reign. In ritual scenes, one expects Ramesses to 
be depicted standing with his torso erect 
been portrayed bowing until the fourth year of his reign. Bowing figures 
of Ramesses I on monuments that also feature Seti | are likely to date to 
afler the former's death. By applying these criteria, it should be possible 
to determine which monuments were made in Ramesses lifetime and 
which are memorials. 








sign is often in the final position, 








eti I does not seem to have 








14.10 Seti 


It is well known that Seti 1 was not able to complete a number of his 
‘own monuments, and that it fell to Ramesses Il to finish them. What is 
less clear is the exact status of the elder pharaoh in reliefs juxtaposed 
with others naming his son, Another problem in establishing an internal 
chronology of the reign is the lack of dated monuments. 

A number of criteria can be used to distinguish r i from 
those of Ramesses II. Seti tended to employ raised relief on interior 
surfaces, according to the standard practice of his predec 
decoration consistently exhibits a high degree of finesse and detailing, 
‘There is a substantial corpus of these in keeping with post-Amarna 
stylistic trends; a handful of these can be dated to his earliest years, 
while others lack a date. Variant orthographies of his prenomen also 
coincide with an early date in s number of examples, and prenomen 
cartouches with additional epithets are common in the texts of stelae 
from his first years. Since, however, such epithets also occur on later 
stelae, this criterion is not reliable in itself. 











sors, and his 
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Beginning as early as year four, dated reliefs exhibit the mature 
Ramesside style of relief. At this time also, royal figures with inclined 
torsos make their first appearance as a recurrent motif in Seti’s reliefs, 
This iconography is current until the end of his reign, and although the 
‘more conventional, erect stance is still found, itis not as common as the 
inclined pose. 
































1.4.11 Ramesses I 





During his first year on the throne, Ramesses II followed his pred: 
sor’s example by using raised relief on the interior wall surfaces of the 
temples he decorated, but he was quicker to abandon Seti’s practice of 
depicting the royal figure bowing in ritual sc 
reliefs Ramesses added to complete Seti's monuments, there are only a 
few tableaux in his own temple at Beit el-Wali depicting him in this 
way. It was also during his first two years that Ramesses employed 
variant forms of his nomen and prenomen. By the end of the second 
year he had adopted the long form of his prenomen with the epithet stp- 
n-R®, and had standardized his nomen as R*-ms-s, the form in which it 








es. Aside from those 














remained until about year twenty-one, Ramesses employed raised reli 
on the interior surfaces of his buildings before switching to sunk relief, 
a changeover that took pla 
of his decoration in the 
raised relief with the short prenomen), R? (= sunk relief, short preno- 
men), and R? (= sunk relief and long prenomen). 

A careful examination of all these criteria for 
rulers of the Nineteenth Dyna: 
more accurate chronological structure for the royal monuments of this 
period and at the same time to elucidate its chronology and political 
history, in particular the length of Seti I's reign and the royal succession 
at the beginning of the Ramesside age. 


before the end of year two. Three phases 








two years can thus be distinguished: R' ( 








ch of the first three 
should make it possible to provide a 












1.5 Mechanisms for Expressing the King’s Divine Aspect in the 
Early Nineteenth Dynasty 


During the New Kingdom, the divine aspect of pharaoh manifested 
itself mainly in two ways: 1) the king could be a hypostasis or incarna- 
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tion of deities such as Re, Horus, Amen and Monthu among others'*” 
or 2) as the possessor of the royal k3, the divine essence of Egyptian 
kingship."* He was only divine ex officio, not inherently so as an 
individual, Bell has compared the Egyptian conception of the dual 
human and divine nature of pharaoh to that of the European notion of 
the “king’s two bodies” in the Middle Ages." 

Usually, the monarch’s person could function as a hypostasis of 
another deity or of the divine royal k3 on an occasional basis when he 
became, temporarily, a living cult image possessed by a divine entity, 
such as the war god Monthu as he went into battle in his chariot, or 
during various ceremonies when he is shown in the company of the 
personified royal k3.'" When the moment passed, the divine presence 
seems to have lifted, leaving the king physically a mortal once again. 
The only exceptions scem to have been the pharaohs Amenhotep It" 
and Ramesses II'"* after their jubilees and Akhenaten throughout his 
tenure.’ Ata certain point, each of them seems to have donned the 
‘ad for the durations of their reigns. Otherwise, the 
onciled in favor of 




















mantle of god! 





mortal and divine aspects of pharaoh were only re 
the latter upon his death. 

But what, then, was the significance of the royal cult during the 
king’s lifetime? From the beginning of his long reign, Ramesses Il 
promoted the cult of his divine aspect in temples throughout Egypt and 
Nubia. In his pioneering study, Features of the Deification of Ramesses 
1, Habachi led us to a better understanding of the mechanisms by which 
his divine aspect was expressed and worshiped, in particular the role of 
colossal statues and cult images in temples.'” Next, Bell fundamentally 
altered and increased our knowledge of the divinity of the pharaonic 
office as embodied in the doctrine of the royal 43, the divine essence of 
kingship itself, transmitted from ruler to ruler throughout Ancient 
Egyptian history. Building on the early work of Nelson and 





"0 ell (1985), passim, especially 32-35 with references. 


Idem (198Sb), 256-259 
* Bell (1985b), 293-294 

Idem (1985), 33-35, 
"© Johnson (1990) 
™ Kitchen, Pharaoh Triumphant, 174-175. 
"™ Johnson (1990), 46; Murnane (1995b), 13-15. 
‘© Habachi (1969). 
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Christophe,'*' the purpose of the shrines called by the Egyptians 
“Mansions of Millions of Years,”"” often called memorial temples—or 
wrongly mortuary temples—in the royal cult is also better known and 
the distinction between “royal” and “divine” temples has been called 
into question.” These and other scholars have given us a more 
sophisticated understanding of the cult of pharaoh in the New Kingdom 





in general, and most recently, of Amenhotep III in particular. 

From this remarkable corpus of scholarship, we may now outline the 
various mechanisms, textual and iconographic, used in the early 
Nineteenth Dynasty to express the cult of the pharaoh, Although royal 
colossi have received the most attention, reliefs and inscriptions in 
temples throughout Egypt and Nubia record a bewildering array of 
different manifestations of the king as the object of the cult. 

The assimilation of the deceased king with Osiris is well known. As 
with commoners, he is called Wsir nsw N “the Osiris-king N” in his 
tomb. There and in shrines at Abydos, his identity is said to merge with 
that of this deity. The books of the underworld in New Kingdom royal 
tombs also elaborate the doctrine that he assimilates with the sun god 
Re.”* Nelson has long since shown that in the Theban memorial 
temples, the ruler was worshiped as a unique, localized manifestation 
of the god Amen-Re.'* This is now understood to have obtained both 
during his life and after his death.” 

















1.5.1 Names of the King’s Divine Aspect 


The individual cult statues, colossi and various manifestations of the 
monarch’s divine aspect were all identified by name,"* The forms these 
sobriquets took and the descriptive and qualifying epithets attached to 
them varied widely. In some cases it is clear that the divine entity is 


™ Nelson (1942); Christophe (1950) 

" Hiaeny (1982); idem (1997) 

™ Bell (1997), 

E.g., Johnson (1990); idem (1994); idem, in Pharaohs of the Sun, 42-45, On 
Amenhotep III’s royal statuary, including colossi see Bryan in Egypt's D 
cpt. 5 

°° Hornung (19906), 

"Nelson (1942) 

"Bell (1985a); idem (199Sb) 

™* Habachi (1969), 
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quite independent of the king’s person. At others, it is difficult to 
distinguish the avatar from the person of the monarch himself, This is 
especially true when he is identified by the standard names, titles and 
epithets used elsewhere. Here, we must rely on iconography. That Seti 
1 is represented as @ god in his chapel in the Osiris Complex of his 
Abydos temple is abundantly clear from the profusion of his divine 
outerments. Also, he is worshiped as such by other deities. Yet his 
figures are all glossed by his cartouches preceded by the usual titles and 
if followed by an epithet, itis the df “nk mi R® formula.'” 

‘A number of epithets may be appended to the king's titulary to 
identify the royal avatar. So it may be described as p? nur “the god,” 
pintr “the great god,""" using the Late Egyptian definite article, or 
without it simply as nzr “great god” This last form is ubiquitous in 
the protocols of many d 

















‘Another variety of epithets distinguishes pharaoh’s divine eminence 
by its location in or association with a particular locale, As with some 
deities, a particular manifestation of the king's godhood, including that 
dwelling in the royal barque, may also be identified by the temple it 

nb, of a particular region 








resides in.”” It may also be called the “Lord 
such as Nebmaatre-Lord-of-Nubia, the divine form of Amenhotep III in 
his temple at Soleb,™ and likewise Ramesses Il at Aksha.” 








Abydos I, pls. 35-42. 
E.g., named colossi of Ramesses It (Habachi [1969], 31, figs. 18 & 19), and 
reliefs depicting his cult figures at Gerf Husein (KAI IL, 721:2; 7 3:3), 

OY E.g., named colossi of Ramesses It (Habachi [1969}, 34, fig. 21), and reliefs 
portraying his deified form at Abu Simbel (KAI II, 762:8; 763:5 & 16; 764:6 ), 

Exg, representations of Amenhotep Ill asa deity at Soleb (LD Il1,87 b &c ), the 
deceased Ramesses I acting as officiant in ritual scenes (GHHK 1.1, pls. 3, 133), the 
deified Ramesses Il at Abu Simbel (KAI Il, 7$9:16; 7648), and on a doorjamb from 
Amara West (KI 777:15). 

® So in Abu Simbel, the divine entity inthe 
isin the midst of the Domain of Ramessu-miamen,” R’-ms-sw hry-ib 5 pr R-ms-sw 
(Habachi [1969], 5, fig. 4: KRI Il, 759-3). At Wadi es-Sebua the barque contains 
“Ramessu-mmiamen in the domain of Amen,” Rms-sw-mri-Imn m pr Tmo (ibid, pl. 4 
KRIII, 737:6 & 13). At Derr, he is called “Ramesses who is in the divine banque in the 
temple of Re,” R'ms-s m vit m pr RE(KRI Il, 746:3 & 5). At Gerf Husein, his statues 
are described as being “in the domain of Amen, Re or Ptah (ARI IL, 721-723, 725:8). 

Eg. LDL, 87, b&e 
°° KRIML, 773:16; 778:6, 77S, 

















al bargue is “Ramessu-miamen who 
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At times, the royal avatar’s name appears without a cartouche.” 
Such orthographies mark them as being unique deities separate from the 


person of the monarch himself, although sharing the same unique 
identity, ic., a &3 individual to that king as opposed to the generic royal 
k3 shared by all pharaohs.” Examples include Amenhotep III," Seti 
FP and Ramesses Il.” Both the Nomen and Prenomen of the deified 
king written without a cartouche are attested. 

By contrast to icons named without a cartouche, royal colossi of the 
type known (o the Egyptians as “great images,” nwt °(), are always 
inscribed with the cartouche, New Kingdom examples include the 
named royal colossi of Amenhotep III and Ramesses II. They typically 
bear a cartouche distinguished by an epithet placed after it. Typically 
these sobriquets are compounded with the name of a deity; so we get the 
king's nomen cartouche followed by epithets such as “Re of Rulers,” 

Beloved of Amen,” “Beloved of Atum,” “Monthu of Rulers” and the 
like." Other variants include “Ruler of the Two Lands” and “Appear 
ing (1) Among the Gods." Rarely are these epithets enclosed withit 
the cartouche,*"* As Bell has shown, 
the cult of the royal k. 





















Il these colossi are dedicated to 


% Bell (1985b), 280, n. 142 with references 

‘On the “generic” aspect ofthe royal 4, see ibid, 280 

* E.g, with his prenomen at Soleb: Nb-mS-R® grt & Nb-ms'rR® nb tt Sty nie 
LD IM, ST 

Two examples with his prenomen stem from his Abydos temple, On the south wall 
‘of the second hypostyle hall be is Mr aryib bof tmyt thd (Abydos 1V 
pl. 42) and in the larger Osiris hall, Masm-R®ntr°s (Abydos Il pl. 13). See El-Sawi 
(1987), 

‘Most commonly his nomen: (KRY Il, 7$9:7, 1, 12 & 16). Examples with his 
prenomen are rarer. So at Aksha both the short (carly) and long forms of Ramesses’ 
prenomen occurs: (ARI Il 773:16; 7746; 75:4). See Fuscaldo (19922); idem (19928). 

"" For further examples of the prenomen 50 written, sce Bell (198Sa), 42, n, 6, 
Except in the case of Ramesses II, the prenomen seems to have been most commonly 
employed in this manner. 

Habachi (1969), pa 
"The later on the kilt of an Osiride colossus at Gerf Husein: KARI I, 720:7 

Examples often do not stem from colassi themselves, but from an outside 
reference to them. CF. Seti I's smaller year nine stela from Aswan (infra 3.20) with a 
votive stela of Prince Meryatum worshiping a striding colossus of his father Ramesses 
I called “Usermaatre-Setepenre-(is}-Monthu-in-the-T wo-Lands” (Leblanc [1999], 87, 
fig 27) 
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1.5.2 lconographic Attributes of the Deified King 


Egyptian temples were filled with a profusion of royal cult statues and 
reliefs depicting the deified king. In some cases, the latter clearly 
represent statues, other times the personified royal deity himself, 
although this distinction is often unclear. A common form is well known 
during the early Nineteenth Dynasty. Here pharaoh is depicted in 
conventional royal garb, but holds an “nh in one hand and a crook, with 
or without a flail, in the other arm usually folded across his chest, He 
may also carry a fid-mace. This iconography is found earlier in the New 
Kingdom,”"* and a large corpus of examples can be found in reliefs of 
Ramesses Il from the vestibule of the Ri in the Gumnah 
Temple,""” in commemoration of Ramesses | and Seti 1, and on the 
south wall of the Karak Hypostyle where Seti appears.*”* Similar 
iconography is present in the latter's Abydos temple, especially scenes 
from the royal chapel and reliefs on the columns and gateway along the 
axis leading thereto.""” Such representations of the royal cult image 
appeared later under Ramesses HU. All of them are identified by 
cartouche(s), often followed by the epithets m3*-hrw and/or mur 93." 
This type of statuary generally serves the cult of the royal A3, whether 
the king is living or de 
private individuals placed in tomb chapels and state temples so that they 
could partake of the divine offerings. 

Iconographically, the physical appearance of the monarch’s deified 
widely. At times he has no unusual attributes to distinguish 





























ased. In function, it is comparable to statues of 





form varie 





" Eg. the cult statue ofthe divine Amenhotep II taking part inthe Opet festivities. 
Epigraphic Survey. See Johnson (1994). 

" Infra 3.84331 & figs. 123, 125, 12 

2 GHHK LL, pls. 42, 48, 33,57, 61, 65, 

2 Abydos ¥ ps. 29-38; IV, ps. 32 & 78. 

® Eg. as engaged statues inside niches from some of his Nubian temples, such as 
Gert Husein (Habachi {1969 pl. 2b; Desroches-Noblecourt (1999], 257-259 & 261 
KRIM, 720-723, RITANC Ml, 465-466), He also famously adapted the image of his 
deified father onthe south gate ofthe Karnak Hypostyle ito his own by supplanting the 
cartouches (GHIK L1, pls. $7 & 61; Secle, Cregency, 64-66, §94, & fig) 

2! Once inthe Kamak Fypostyle Set | is described as “appearing <as> king inthe 
Domain of Amen,” i'7 <m>(2) nsw mt pr Town (GHHK 1.1, pl. 72) and elsewhere as 
given lifelike Re ‘nh R° (der pl. 76). The niche statues of Ramesses I can be 
described as “the god." of “inthe Domain of" Amen, Re or Piah (KRIIL, 720-723) 
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him from his mortal self. But often a variety of iconographic markers 
denote his status. So he may have curved ram's hors," grasp an "nh 
and wis-scepter like other deities, appear as a falcon-headed solar god,” 
a lunar deity with full and crescent moon on his head," 
anthropomorphic solar god,” or even a personified rebus of his own 
prenomen. He may also appear as an androsphinx, criosphinx or 
hieracosphinx, often as a hypostasis of various deities. 







asa 


























E.g. with Ramesses Il as a cult figure (Habuchi [1969], pls. 2a, 3-4; 2 11, 191h; 
Abdel Hamid et al. [1976], pl. 6) of while officiating (Destoches-Noblecourt [1999], 
210). On the significance of this, see Bell (198Sb), 268-270 & figs. 4 (Amenhotep II) 
and $ (R 

E.g,. several times in the Great Temple at Abu Simbel; so too on pillars in the 
vestibule (RITANC I, 485, §923; KRIIL, 759:7) and in the north west chamber vestibule 
(Abdel Hamid et al, [1975], pl. S; KR/ Il, 763:5; PM VIII, 107 [63/64]). See 1.0 IL 
1916. These forms typically have falcon heads with sun disk and uracus, and their names 
are written both with and without a cartouche. Variants include A'ms-sw po mgr “4. and 
ems ps nr“, significantly rendered without the standard nomen epithet “beloved of 
out further epithets (KR/ I, 759:7), The 
Icon-headed acgises (Habachi [1969] 

















Amen.” R&ms-s-mry-Tmn does occu, but wit 
royal barque inthe Nubian temp 
figs. 4-5, 10-11 & pl. 4) 

As originated by Amenhotep III at Soleb. See the 














thcoming publication of the 
Soleb reliefs. See now LD II, $4, 85a & 87b-c. Ramesses II also appears with a moon, 
disk & crescent in the hypostyle at Gerf Husein (Desroches-Noblecourt [1999], 258) 

Abdel Hamid eal. (1976), pls. 12 & 36 

* So inthe chapel at Derrhe sports a divine kilt and corse 
diadem above which floats an unadorned sun disk and he wears the straight royal beard 
In place of an “wh and wis-scepter, he clutches a mi*r-feather in one hand and an wsr 
staff in the other, forming his prenomen Wsr-m#7-R® (Desroches-Noblecourt [1999], 
241), According to Bell (1985a), 39 & n. 91, this represents the royal 4. Inthe chapel 
of Thoth in the great Abu Simbel temple, 2 figure of Maat holding an wsr-staff with a 
sun disk and mf‘-feather on her head forms a similar rebus. This is probably not an 
identification of the king with the goddess, but rather one of his prenomen with the 
concept of mt itself On the prenomen linked with mr in the Ramesside period, see 
Teeter (1997), 75-76 & 90-92. In room 8, cast wall, of the north west annex of the Great 
Temple of Abu Simbel, Re-Horakhty forms a similar rebus (RITANC Il, 489, §931), 

Bell (1985). 





with a round wig 























CHAPTER TWO. 


CATALOG OF RESTORATIONS, ALTERATIONS AND 
ADDITIONS MADE BY SETI 1 TO EXISTING MONUMENTS 


INTRODUCTION 


Repairs made by the pharaohs of the late Eighteenth Dynasty to 
monuments vandalized by the agents of Akhenaten are well docu- 
mented, Surprisingly, however, little effort has been made to understand 
the technical features of these restorations, and historians have largely 
taken the whole process for granted, focusing mainly on a handful of 
ancient texts commenting on the restoration period,’ including Tutankh 
men’s Restoration Inscription found in the Karnak Hypostyle Hall,? 
and another stela of Tutankhamen, of similar content, also unearthed 
there,’ 











nning with Tutankhamen, one also finds a scattering of restora- 
tion formulae employing the phrase sm3wy-mnw, “renewal of monu- 
ments,” but they are relatively scarce during the reigns of 
Tutankhamen,’ Ay’ and Horemheb, and there was no standardized 
formula at this time. Others allude, all too briefly, to the repair of 














E.g., Leprohon (1985), 93-103, 

AIP, 53-83; Uirk 1V, 2025-2032; Bennett (1939), 8-15. Cf. a new translation by 
Mumane (1995b), 212-214. Two fragments of «duplicate stela were unearthed in the 
foundations of the Months temple: Vaile (1943), 18, pl. 52; Hari (1964), 128-135, fig 
44-45, pl. 22. See PAC IF, 10 for further references 

* PM IP, 53; Urk. 1V, 2034: 10-2036; ibid., Murnane, 215, 

* Tutankhamen’s restoration inscriptions often name a previous king as the 
beneficiary ofthe restoration. Eg. Amethotep Ill at Luxor (Epigraphic Survey, Oper 
1, 43 & pls. 3 & 119) and at Soleb (Edwards [1939]. 3-9). 

*E.g., on a doorpost from Luxor Temple. PI IP, 321 (124a-b); Urk. IV, 2106:8. 
Gayet, Temple, pl. 22, fig. 79. Following the king's titulary ira mm mnw-f m itfTon 
nylon sminy nf sbi fF spss, “He bas made (i) as his monument for his father Amen: 
Pre-eminent-in-his-Harem, renewing for him his great and August portal 

E.g. Deir el-Bahri: Urk IV, 2134:20-2135:3 and the Eighteenth Dynasty temple 
at Medinet Habu: e.g, ibid, 2138:6; PM IP, 468 (42), Key Plans, MHB 161. See Hani 
(1964), 389-394 & pl. 60, 
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damaged monuments, as in a text of Ay from his speos at Akhmim,? and 
by Horembeb in his Coronation Inscription. These documents either 
make only generalized statements about the restoration of the temples 
or, if they go into any detail, focus on the replacement of the most costly 
and prestigious sorts of cult equipment, including sacred barques and 
cult statues made of precious materials, They never treat the rehabilita- 
tion of stone monuments in any detail. 

Little attention has been paid to the largest task that faced the 
champions of orthodoxy, namely the repair of damaged reliefs featuring 
‘Amen-Re and other gods on monuments throughout the land, Between 
the accession of Tutankhamen and that of Seti I at least twenty-five to 
thirty years had elapsed, during which time vandalized reliefs were 
being restored. Extensive repairs to reliefs that Akhenaten’s partisans 
had destroyed were made under Tutankhamen, Ay and Horemheb at 
Karak, Luxor and elsewhere in the Theban region and throughout 
Egypt and Nubia. 

It is Seti 1, howev 
alized reliefs because he frequi 














who is perhaps best known as a restorer of 
tly marked these repairs with a 
smiwy-mnw formula. These texts are generally found in conspicuous 
locations: along processional ways, on monumental gateways, the 
and the facades of pylons. They are seldom found in 
the dark recesses and side rooms of the temples. Given that re 
been underway for some two or three decades before 
‘one may question whether such a large quantity were still unrestored at 
his accession, especially in such prominent locations, as Seti's renewal 
inscriptions seem to attest. It is becoming increasingly apparent that 
many of the restorations made under both Horembeb and Seti I were in 
fact secondary alte made under Tutankhamen.” It is 
well known that Horemheb usurped many of Tutankhamen's monuments 
to suppress his memory. This policy, it now seems, extended to his 





lunettes of stela 











's accession, 


rations 0 ones fit 








2107:1-3. The statement is quite vague with regard to restoration work, the 
key ferm being sm rather than somiwy. On this monument see Kuhlmann (19794), 165- 
188 & pls. 48-56. 

* Urk IV, 2119:13-17 

* This phenomenon has been noticed before, but its fll implications and wide scale 
have largely escaped notice. Murnane (1985), 9-68; Bickel (1992), 1-13, esp. 11-12 & 
1. 20; Jaritz & Bickel (1994), 277-285, esp. 284-285; Bickel (1997), 96.97. See now 
Brand (1999), 
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restorations. These usurpations have generally passed unnoticed because 
Tutankhamen and Horemheb employed renewal texts only 
sporadically." 

This chapter will catalog restorations and additions that Seti I made 
to existing monuments, with particular attention to the epigraphic 
features of these reliefs, and will include transliterations of the smiwy- 
‘mnw formulae added to the monuments. It is possible, even likely, that 
some temple reliefs were restored by Seti without the addition of sm3wy- 
‘mnw formula. Unless these have renewal texts themselves, however, or 
are associated with other reliefs that do, they will not be dealt with here. 
Such reliefs could be distinguished from other restorations made by one 
of Seti's post-Amarna predecessors only on art historical/iconographic 
grounds. Such anepigraphic restorations are beyond the scope of the 
present study. 

Earlier post-Amama renewal texts often varied in their composition, 
but under Si 
formula is quite straightforward, consisting of a direct genitival 
construction of the infinitive of the verb smiwy,”” “to make new,” with 


i I such inscriptions were standardized. His sm3wy-mnw 








the noun mw, “monume 
relative form employing the verb iri, “make/do,” followed by the king’s 
prenomen or nomen plus appropriate titles and epithets in any number 
of combinations or variations. The prenomen was the most commonly 
used name, whil 
renewal formula containing the prenomen. The formula closed with a 
prepositional phrase: either m pr (it) Divine Name (+ epithets), “in the 
domain of (his father) Divine Name,” or n (itf) Divine Name (+ 
epithets), “for/on behalf of (his father) Divine Name.” 

These renewal formulae make it clear that the prime beneficiary of 
Seti's efforts were the gods whose images had been chiseled out, since, 
as a rule, they end with the phrase “in the domain of Divine Name,” or 
“on behalf of Divine Name,” In apparent contrast, many of the renewal 
statements of Tutankhamen name Amenhotep Ill as beneficiary, but 
these are few in number and seem to be completions of the latter" 


This was followed by a sdm.nf past 








the nomen occurs unless it is paired with a 























"Ibid, Brand, 114-117, nn. 10 & 14 & f 
" Wb.AN, 126, See Bidrkman (1971), 32-33, 47-48. 
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‘monuments by the former.” The somdwy-mnw formula also appears with 
a handful of restorations made by Horemheb."? 

In addition to repairing damaged monuments and reworking many 
previous restorations, Seti completed several existing monuments that 
had either been undertaken by various predecessors and left unfinished, 
or that he decided to renovate or enlarge." At Karnak he added reliefs 
to a few previously undecorated surfaces."® At Soleb in Nubia, he 
converted the Aten temple of Akhenaten into an Amen temple by 
suppressing his discredited predecessor's reliefs and adding his own. 
Finally, Seti also made renovations to a small number of existing 
monuments.’ 





See note 4 above. The handful of restoration texts known for Horembeb name 
respectively both previous kings and the gods as beneficiaries, at times even in the same 
Inscription. Thus at Deir el-Bahr the inscriptions reads “His son, his beloved, 
it for him, (namely) Djeserkhepurure-Setepenre as a renewal of monuments anew, for 
his father and for his ancestor the King of Upper and Lower Egypt Menkheperre 
Hari (1964), 393 & pl. 60. Another text that seems to mention Thutmose III reads 
rman m itf Mn RE Hill rprchsb 2002) thd 3(2). This text most likely belongs to 
Horemheb, and not Seti I, as Hari posits. Ibid. 392-393, Bjorkman (1971), 47-48 & n, 
4, contends that it could have been made by Ameshotep Il. Ifthe reading rnp-sbt 20, 
is accepted, it cannot belong to Seti. But the same difficulty would present itself for 
Horembeb if he ruled for less than twenty years (See Mumane [1995b], 234-235; van 
Dijk {1995}, 29-34, esp. 34 & n. 25). Still, the length of Horemheb’s reign is highly 
controversial and may well have been longer: see von Beckerath (1994), 103; idem 
(1995), 37-41 

 Kamak: PA IP, $9.90 (240-241, 245), Medinet Habu, Eighteenth Dynasty temple: 
PAL IE, 468-478 (39-44, 49-50), passim. See Hari (1964), pl. 60. These are the only 
group of standardized renewal formulae used before Set I, Surprisingly, they name both 
Horembeb and Thutmose III as the restorer! The formula used is smuy-mnw ir. nsw 
bity PN ttf Tm 

' E.g. the Speos Artemidos of Hatshepsut, reliefs inthe south part of the Colonnade 
Hall at Luxor and wall reliefs in the rebuilt edifice of Amenhotep II at Karnak. Infra 2.7, 
225 & 238 
* On the south gate ofthe widyt-hall, north-east jamb and in Room XV: infra 2.9 & 





























217. 
Eg. he apparently rebuilt two doorways in the sphinx temple of Amenhotep Il at 
Giza, Infra 24-25 
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LOWER EGYPT 


2.1 Tell e-Maskhuta, Hyksos Monument 
E. Naville, The Siore-City of Pithom and the Route ofthe Exodus (London, 1885), 15, 
pl. 6; G, Daressy, ASAE 1S (1915), 259-272. 





This peculiar monument seems to have been something akin to a small 
stela, Made of limestone, its main face is shaped like a truncated 
triangle, the uppermost portion having been broken off at some point, It 
is inscribed on its front and two sides with sunk relief. The main face 
bears an offering scene portraying the king standing before Atum. On 
the sides, the king is shown facing towards the front of the object 
holding weaponry, and in one case grasping a prisoner. 

Even a cursory inspection reveals that it is a palimpsest, all four 
figures having been extensively reworked in antiquity, Naville discov- 
ered it at Tell el-Maskhuta in 1883, and wrongly attributed it to the 
Twentieth Dynasty.” After careful study, Daressy determined its true 
nature."* 

In its original state, the main face depicted a royal figure standing 
before the falcon-headed Horus-Soped, guardian of the Twentieth Nome 
of Lower Egypt."” The supplicant had a shaved pate and wore a kilt with 
a long dagger attached to the belt. He held what seems to have been an 
oar in his right hand and a tall, narrow object that flares out at either 
end, perhaps a small brazier or altar stand in his left hand. The two 
figures on the side panels were dressed and coiffed in a similar manner 
to the one on the front. The figure on the right side held a prisoner by 
the hair along with a staff. 

The object was extensively reworked under Seti 1, whose cartouches 
survive on its main face.”” Both figures on the front have been altered. 
The deity is now the human-headed Atum wearing a tripartite wig 
surmounted by the double crown.”" The king's kilt has been altered and 
4 bull’s tail added, while the dagger has been replaced. The original 
arms and the objects they once carried have also been suppressed and 























Naville (1885), 15, pl. 6 
* Daressy (1915), 259-266 
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replaced. The new right arm is raised in adoration while the left now 
holds a lotus blossom aloft. The king's visage has been reworked and his 
headgear changed. He now wears a long military wig with uraeus 
commonly found in representations of Seti 1° An offering stand 
surmounted by a nmst-jar and lotus blossom has been inserted between 
the two figures. 

‘On the left face, the skull cap was converted into a nemes-headdress, 
and the staff into a mace, while the dagger was suppressed and a 
formulaic inscription “may all life and protection be behind him like Re 
forever and ever” was inserted behind. On the right side, the kilt now 
has a triangular projection, while his right arm was extended downward 
and the object it once held replaced with an axe. The headdress is now 
 khat-wig with uraeus, The left arm and prisoner have not been altered. 
Traces of the bottom of a cartouche with the epithet w3s dr remain in 
front of the king's face while the formula “may all life and protection be 
behind him like Re forever and ever” has been inserted behind him. On 
both sides the legs have been made more slender, while the back leg has 
tly and a bull's tail added. 

According to Daressy, the object may originally have come from Saft 
el-Henneh, site of the ancient Twentieth Lower Egyptian nome.” He 
attributed it to a Hyksos king,” and while the original iconography of 
the piece is unusual and might support a Second Intermediate Period 
date, this is by no means certain. Eventually, it was transported to Tell 
el-Maskhuta, 














been advanced sligl 














2.2 Tell el-Basta, Lintel of Amenhotep II (BM 1103) 
PAV, 30; E. Naville, Bubasts (1887-1889), EES Memoir 8 (London, 1890), 31 & pl 
35D; M.L. Bierbrier, BMHT 10, 11 & pl. 12; KRII, 227, §98 a, i: RITA 1, 196, §98, a 
1 RITANC 1,149, $98 a, 


Restoration formula: 
Right: | ~ nsw-bity nb T3wy Mn-M3-R® ir.n.fm smiwy-mnw n 
Left: ~ | 38 Rnb hw Sty-mr-n-Pth srwd pr itf mi R° 





™ Daressy's drawing shows this wig with a flat bottom, but the photo seems to show 
«bash in the stone where the lappet of the wig should be. Cf. Ibid,, 262, fg. 2 with pl. 
1 
Ibid, 263. 
* Ibid, 270. 
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This red granite lintel is carved in sunk relief with pendant scenes of 
Amenhotep II offering to the enthroned Amen-Re. On the left, the king 
proffers two mw-jars, while on the right his figure is entirely lost except 
for traces of the khepresh-crown. In the center are two columns bearing 
restoration texts of Seti | 

The restorers shaved down the entire surface of the lintel and re- 
inscribed it for Amenhotep Il while replacing the formulaic texts in the 
central columns with a smswy-mnw text. The surface is uniformly even 
without a depression around the two divine figures, while the paleogra- 
phy of the glyphs in the two scenes matches those in the renewal texts. 

Substantial traces of an earlier version of the two Amen figures are 
preserved. On the right, the upper line of the original arm holding the 
w3s-scepter floats above the secondary version, which was shifted down. 
Other traces of the original include part of the wrist and hand of the 
other arm, the leading edge of the front plume of the god's crown and 
the tops of both plumes. Finally, traces of the original calf and heel are 
preserved, 

In the left-hand scene, a cut line from the original lap survives above 
the secondary version. The earlier fist of the left arm was larger, but in 
essentially the same position. As a result, the space for the ‘nh held in 
the other arm is cramped and the sign is crooked. 

Recutting is also evident along the outer edges of both of the god's 
plumes, part of the earlier foot, the calf and the chest. 

The surviving royal figure lacks evidence of such recutting because 
the sculptor used the existing outlines of the original figures and text as 
‘guide when he reworked the piece. By contrast, damage to the Amen 
figures may have obscured these lines. As a result, the bases of some cut 
lines from the original figure survived, but were not aligned with the 
restored version. The left column of the renewal text is incomplete, with 
a blank space following the phrase mnw'n. Immediately below this is a 
blank space followed by a trace suggesting the bottom half of 
basket or an <>, with a larger empty space below that.”* In the right 
column, faint traces of can be made out consisting of the d-cobra 
and the right end of the ¢Fsign. These traces could represent either parts 
































If an F, it could indicate pr “templeestate.” although the standard restoration 
formula is m pr “in the house of” god X. There are examples of smlwy-mnw n Divine 
Name, but not of n pr of Divine Name 
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of the original text or an unfinished portion of the restoration text, The 
former possibility seems more likely, but that still leaves the renewal 
text incomplete in the left column, where one would expect the name of 
the god to follow the preposition ~~ 

There are few examples of restorations made by Seti in Lower Egypt. 
Akhenaten seems not to have persecuted the cults of other deities as 
severely as he did Amen’s. For example, a stela of Thutmose II] from 
Buto featuring the goddess Wadjet was not desecrated. It is not 
entirely clear if the earlier version of this relief stems from the pre- 
Amarna original or from a secondary restoration.”” 











MEMPHIS 


2.3 Mit Rahineh, Stela of Amenhotep II (Cairo JAE 86763) 
PM IM.2, 846; A. Badawi, ASAE 42 (1943), 91-113 & pl. 1; E, Edel, ZDPV’ 69 (1953), 
pls. 3-5; K. Myaliwiee, Le portrait royal, fig. 100; (fig. 32). 





Restoration formula: |~ Hr K3-nhe s*nh-Tiwy nsw-bity Mn-MB-R® s3-R° 
Sty-mr-n-Pth sm3wy-mnw m pr Tn 


Seti added a restoration formula to the side of this siliceous sandstone 
siela instead of in the space between the two divine figures on the 
lunette where it is usually found, The entire surface of the lunette below 
the winged disk was recarved. In the process, much of the horizontal 
text divider above the first line of the main text was erased, leaving the 
figures in the scene without a ground line. Remnants of the earlier 
version of both divine figures survive. This is most apparent with Amen, 
who has been shifted slightly to the left. Part of his original right 
shoulder, the small of his back, the back of his left leg along with instep 
and the line of his buttocks persist. The original Ptah is attested by the 
cut lines of his chest and profile. The royal figures were also recarved, 
but, because their outlines were not obscured by hacking, the restorers 
used the lines of the original as a guide for reworking them. On the left, 





* | am grateful to Donald B. Redford, who showed me a photograph of tis tela. Cf, 
survivals of other gods not associated with Amen in reliefs outside Thebes, such as 
Monthu at Tod and Khnum and his triad at Aswan ((nfra 2.70-2.71, 2.73-2.75) 

See Brand (1997b) on the methods used to repair granite reliefs, 
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only the outline of the king’s right calf survives from the original 
edition 


2.4 Giza, Sphinx Temple of Amenhotep I, Doorjambs of Seti I 
PMIIL1,39; S. Hassan, Giza VIM (Cairo, 1953), 106-107, figs. 76-77; KRII, 78 (~set 
| ii), §40; RITA 1, 66-67, §40; RITANC 1, 66-67, $40, 


These doorjambs were either newly placed by Seti in the main gateway 
of the sphinx temple of Amenhotep Il at Giza or were found as yet 
uninscribed by him, since there is no evidence that he usurped any 
earlier decoration on them. The thicknesses of both jambs bear 
conventional scenes of the king embracing a deity, Re-Horakhty on one 
and Isis on the other. The fronts of the jambs were later usurped by 
Merenptah.” The iconography of the scenes is entirely conventional, as 
re the texts, which give the king’s cartouches with epithets. 





2.5 Giza, Sphinx Temple of Amenhotep II, South-West Room, 
Jambs of Seti I 

PM M1, 39, ; 8. Hassan, Giza VIII (Cairo, 1953), 38, 106, ps. a-b; C. M. Ziv, 

Giza au dewxiéme millnaire (Cairo, 1976), 117-118, pl. 6a; KRI1, 77-78 (sti), $40 

RITA I, 66-67, $40; RITANC 1, 66-67, §40. 





These two doorjambs are inscribed on their fronts and thicknesses with 
the protocol of Seti I, followed by ir.n,f'm mmw.f formulae referring to 
the gods Hw! and Horakhty, both identified with the Great Sphinx. The 
jambs were apparently uninscribed before Seti, and were, perhaps, 
installed, along with the jambs of the main entrance, during some 
renovation in his time 








2.6 Abu Sir, Pyramid Complex of Sahure, Fragment From the 
New Kingdom Sakhmet Sanctuary 

PM IIL12, 33; L, Borchardt, Das Grabdenkmal des Konigs S‘ahu-Re® | (Leipzig 

1910), 103-104 


Restoration formula: ~  // [Mn]-M3-R° s‘nli-mn /)I//] Sty-[mr]-n- 
(Pth] Mwt-Shme-B3st 






® PM IM.1°, 39; Hassan (1953), 106-107, figs. 76-77, 
™ KRII, 78, §40; RITA 1, 66-67, $40; RITANC I, 66-67, $40. 
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Borchardt never published the actual relief fragment with this renewal 
formula, The text is highly unusual, employing the term s‘nfi-mvww rather 
than sm3wy-mnw. One would also expect mry after the name of the 
‘compound goddess Mut-Sakhmet-Bastet, although this might simply 
have been lost, given that Borchardt's edition is not a facsimile, 


MIDDLE EGYPT 


2.7 Batn el-Bagara, Speos Artemidos 
PAI IV, 164; H. W. Fairman & B, Grdscloff, JEA 33 (1987), 12-33; S, Bickel & J-L 
CChappaz, ASEG 12 (1988), 9-24; J-L. Chappaz in Agyprische Tempel-Siruatur 


Funktion und Programm, HAB 37 (Hildesheim, 1994), 23-32. 








Situated at the mouth of the Batn el-Bagara, some 2.5 km south of the 
Middle Kingdom tombs at Beni Hasan, the Speos Artemidos was a rock- 
cut shrine dedicated to the local lion-goddess Pakhet. Hatshepsut may 
have been responsible for excavating only the pronaos area, which she 
partially decorated.” With her dishonoring late in the reign of T 
mose Ill, her name and images were expunged from the temple.” Later 
still, the partisans of Akhenaten hacked out the name and figure of 
Amen where they occurred in the pronaos, 

It was probably left to Seti I to hew the chapel and passagew 
he was the first to decorate them. In the sanctuary, decoration was 
limited to dedication texts on the frame around the statue niche.” On 
the jambs of the entranc 
shown entering the shrine while two pendant scenes of the king running 
ettes were carved at the 





since 





to the sanctuary, twin figures of the king are 








a ritual course decorate the lintel. Two vig 





» Hatshepsut decorated only some of the pronaos, leaving open the possibility that 
construction of the monument may not have been completed until the reign of Seti. 
‘Chappaz (1994), 23-25; Bickel & Chappaz (1988), 24 

"That Hatshepsut's persecution did not begin until at in tl 
now seems beyond question. See Dorman (1988), 46-65; Van Siclen (198 
(1989), 85-86. So contra Eaton-Krauss (1998), 208. 

Bickel & Chappaz (1988), 19. 
PMIV, 164 (20-21); Fairman & Grdseloff (1947), pl. 6. 
™ PMIV, 164 (14-16); ibid, Fairman & Grdselof, pl. 5 














reign of Thutmose II 
33; idem 
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south end of the passageway leading into the sanctuary; on the east wall 
Seti offers wine to Pakhet and, on the west wall, a water clock.”* 

A long restoration text dated to Seti’s year one was inscribed on the 
middle of the east wall of the passage.”* This date has been called 
fictive by Chappaz, but he offers no support for this notion.” In fact, 
the original reliefs of Seti in the temple display traits of a post-Amama 
style of relief, including slightly protruding bellies and down-turned 
eyes,)* suggestive of an early date 

(On the pronaos, Seti made various textual and iconographic alter- 
ations to the two scenes of Hatshepsut at the east end of the south wall.” 

The figure of the queen kneeling before Amen in scene four had fac 
away from the god, as was conventional in such tableaux during the 
Thutmoside era, After Thutmose Ill vandalized the figure, it was 
1, now turned so as to face the god, 
ure of Amen was 

















recarved under Seti in his own 
who places a /mw-crown on his head.” The fi 
likewise restored, as indicated by a smiwy-mnw 
lier version of one of his arms is visible along with other traces.** In 
¢ three, a figure of the Twn-mw?-priest was replaced with that of 
Thoth, his name rendered in sunk relief.** Bickel and Chappaz attribute 
this change to the influence of the nearby cult of Thoth at Hermopolis, 
but the god’s role as a substitute for the Twn-mwr.f during Seti’s reign is 
also attested in the royal chapels of his temples at Gurnah and Abydos.** 
On the west half of the south wall, he added three scenes expanding on 




















PM IV, 164 (18-19) ibid, Fainman & Grdscoff, pl. 6. Fora photo of the latter, see 
Bickel & Chappaz (1988), 23 

© Thid., Fairman and Grdseloff, pl. 7; KA/ 1, 41-43, §21; RITA 1, 34-36, §21 
RITANC 1, 45-47, §21; Davidoff (1985); Davies (1997), 263-272 

‘Chappaz (1994), 27. 

Bickel & Chappaz (1988), 21 & 23 

» For the textual alterations, see Fairman and Grdseloff (1947), 15-17. The scenes 
‘on the doorway and those to the right of it were never inscribed for Hatshepsut. So 
a Fairman & Grdseloff , 174 

* Bickel & Chappaz (1988), 17. 

“ For further epigraphic details of scenes 3 and 4, see ibid, 12, 16-20, 

“Ibid. 17 

© Gumah: Rooms 1-I, Thoth wit priest in Room Il, PAPI, 411 (38); Thoth with 
the barque of Seti, Room Ill, PM IF, 411 (41). At Abydos, Thoth accompanies or 
substitutes for the priest in several instances: Aydos Il, pls. 30, 35. Elsewhere only the 
priest is shown presiding over the king's cult: Abydos TI pls. 32, & 36, where Thoth 
substitutes for Seth as a ttulary deity alongside Horus 
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the thematic program of coronation in the reliefs of Hatshepsut to the 
east of the doorway. No evidence of usurpation or reworking can be 
found, contrary to the view expressed by Fairman and Grdseloff that 
Seti had expropriated these reliefs from Hatshepsut“? He was also 
responsible for some decoration on the pillars of the facade that 
otherwise bear a number of cartouches of Thutmose Ill. An epigraphic 
study failed to tum up any signs of revision or usurpation, ** 












THEBES/KARNAK 





28 Karnak, Fourth Pylon, North Tower, East Face, Doorjamb 
PAW, 79 202, lj, Key Plans, KC 118-119; P Barguet, Temple, pl. 13; R. A. Schwaller 
de Lubicz, Karnak I, pl 114; P.. Brand, JARCE 36 (1999), 124, fi, 8 












Restoration formula: - 
Pth m pr itf Tmn-RE nsw-ntrw 


Mn-M3°-R® s3-R° Sty-mr-n- 




















This scene, located on the south corner of the east face of the north 
tower, is executed in sunk relief in sandstone and preserves the lower 
torso and legs of a seated goddess. Behind her stands a minor deity 
carrying a tray. The left half of the scene, including a figure of the king, 
has been entirely lost. 

Both the goddess and the deity have been recut. Traces of an earlier 
version of her buttocks extend along the base of the throne to the small 
of her back, Likewise her arm and the back of her throne have been 
reworked. Fewer adjustments were made to the minor deity. These 
included reworking of his buttocks and the back of his left calf, Little 
sign of hacking remains on the figure of the goddess. By contrast, 
extensive gouging persists along the base of the scene and on the male 
deity. Plaster, which still adheres in places, was used liberally to mask 
recutting and remnant hacking. Moreover, the most heavily recut area 
of the relief—around the goddess—coincides with the faintest traces of 
defacement. The earlier version, then, must date to after the Amarna 




















“ Chappaz (1994), 25; PM IV, 164 (5-7); Fairman & Grdseloff (1947), pl 4 
* Ibid, Fairman & Grdseloff, 13, 174 
“ Bickel & Chappaz (198 
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episode,” indicating that Seti reworked an earlier post-Amama 
restoration of the scene. 

Seti also added a restoration text in a bandeau under the scene 
Although it is otherwise conventional, the spelling of the king's prenom- 
en, @¥ye)} is unusual. Such variants of his cartouche are most 


common early in the reign (supra 1.4.5) 






2.9 Karnak, widyt-Hall, South Gate, North-East Doorjamb 
PMP, 81 (210ay; Key Plans, KC 34; C. Loeben, Cahiers de Karnak 8 (Paris, 1987), 
209, pl 5a 





Seti’s decoration of the interior jambs of the south gate of the widye-hall 
is a virtual copy of Amenhotep II's reliefs on the corresponding jambs 
of the western gate of the south half of the same edifice (next entry). 
Only a raised relief on the eastern jamb is preserved, and there the king 
makes a gesture of salute with one hand while holding a staff in the 
other. There is no indication that he suppressed an earlier relief 








West Jambs 
de Karnak 8 (Paris, 





2.10 Karnak, widyt-Hall, South Half, East Gat 
PMIP, 81 (212a-by, Key Plans, KC 35-36; C. Locben, Cali 
1987), 207-223; (fig 28), 








Restoration formulae: 
North Jamb: |-+ smiwy-mnw ira nb-Tawy Mn-M3t-R® m pr itf Tin 


South Jamb; = | identical 


On the jambs of this doorway, Amenhotep II makes a gesture of salute 
with one hand and holds a staff in the other. Restoration formulae below 
his outstretched arm are rendered in crude sunk relief."” Seti’s renova: 
tion of this doorway included repairing the damaged names and epithets 
of Amen and repainting the scenes.** The royal image on the south jamb 
also bears signs of cosmetic retouching, and a bandeau text below it has 





* Reliefs cut in softer stone were typically attacked with such vigor that the few 
survivals of original relief were erased by the sculptors when smoothing down the 
surface in preparation for restoring it. See Brand (1999), 

“ Loeben (19876), 209 & pl. Va 

“ Thid,, 220 pl. 3a-b. 

 Mbid., 208, n. 10. 
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been erased.”' On the north jamb, the upper half of the king is coated 
with plaster, and only the sole of one foot shows recutting. 

According to Loeben, the Atenists overlooked two occurrences of 
Amen’s name on the south jamb, in Amenbotep II's nomen cartouche 
and in the caption describing his ritual act. In the caption, his name 
survives in very low, rather crude, raised relief, in contrast to the rest of 
the original text, while the area where his epithets occurred is deeply 
pitted with hack marks. These were filled in with plaster, with the 
epithets rendered in this medium alone. Elsewhere on both jambs, the 
‘names and epithets of the god were severely vandalized, and plaster was 
used to fill in deep gouges. 

The epigraphic history of this relief is somewhat more complex than 
Locben realized; the roughly cut glyphs bearing Amen’s name are 
restorations, not originals as he thought, while the cartouches in both 
scenes have been entirely recut.” The caption texts describing his act 
have been altered. On the south jamb, the original ‘k-formula describing 
the king’s entrance into the temple has been changed to rdit mit ht nbt 
nfr nb n nb Tiwy Imn-R®, Vestiges of the original formula include part 
OF AN sen below the T3wy and part of the original nfr. The new text 
‘was arranged so that Zmn-R* is cut over a portion of the earlier text that 
was not defaced. The god’s epithets, carved over a severely damaged 
area, were largely restored in plaster where deep gouges remained in the 
stone. On the north jamb, parts of the original caption text were 
retained: /// he nbt nfre ll// “k.k r-pr pn. 

It appears that large portions of these reliefs were recarved, including 
all the cartouches and one of the royal figures. The most severe 
iconoclast damage was sustained by the protocol of Amen-Re in the 
texts adjoining the royal titulary and in the caption texts describing the 
king’s act. This hacking was covered with plaster, which was used as a 
sculpting medium. The north caption text was revised so that the god's 
name could be recarved on an undamaged surface, but his epithets had 
to be recut in plaster. 



































Checked at Karnak by the author and Dr. William J. Mumane in June 1999 
* Loeben (19876), 208, 
® All the signs are on the same level, which is slightly lower than the background. 
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2.11 Karnak, wdyt-Hall, Obelisks “E” and “F” of Hatshepsut 
North, standing obelisk “E” of Hatshepsut, north half ofthe whfy-hall 

PMFIE, 81-2 (E); Key Plans, KC 129; LD Ill, 22-23; R. A. Sehwaller de Lubicz, Karnak 
1, 135, figs. 60-61, 1, pls. 100-101, 108; J. Lauffray, Karnak d'Egypte: Domaine du 
divin (Paris, 1979), 27, fig. 12; (figs. 30-31). 








South, fallen obelisk fragment “F” of Hatshepsut, originally ffom south half ofthe w'yt- 
hall 

PMIP, 82-83 (F); Key Plans, KC 41; LD IM, 24; Schwaller de Lubicz, Karnak 1, 191 
fig. 115, Il pl. 19 (=pyramidion); P. Brand, GM 170 (1999), fig. 3; (figs. 29, 34-35). 





Restoration formulae 
North Obelisk “E” 
West face, fifth scene from the top: 

Restoration formula: | ~ smswy-mnw ir.n nb hw Sty-mr-n-Tmn 


South face, fifth scene from the top: 
Restoration formula: | ~ s3 R® Sty-mr-n-Pth smiwy-mnw n it,fTmn-R® nb 
pe 





South Obelisk 
Face a (=east) 
Second scene from the top: 

Restoration formula: | = sm3wy-mnw inn Mn-M3ER® n itf 





Third scene from the top: 
Restoration formula: ~ { smiwy-minw ir.n nsw-bity Mn-M3°-R™ 


Fourth scene from the top: 


Restoration formula: ~ | smiwy-mmw ir.n nb Tiwy Mn-M3°-R® n itf Tn 





Face ¢ (=top) 

Fourth scene from the top: 

Restoration formula: !~ srhwy-mnw ir.n nb-T3wy Mn-M3-R® m pr itf 
TImn 


Face d (=bottom)* 





"The bottom face was never recorded by Lepsius or Sethe. Checked in the field by 


the author and William J. Murnane in June 1999. 
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Main text: central column, | i3-nht h-m-W3st s*nh-Tawy nsw~bity Mn 
M3°t-R®-hk3-Wast Tmn-R® nb pt di nh smwy-mnw [ir.n}/// 





These two great obelisks were set up by Hatshepsut in the widyr-hall in 
Kamak. The northern monolith is intact, while only the upper shaft of 
its mate still exists. During his sole reign, Thutmose III built a gateway 
that enshrouded the lower two thirds of the obelisks. He did not, 
however, usurp or suppress his aunt's inscriptions. In every instance, the 
deity’s figure was expunged by the Atenists and later restored. Seti I left 
a number of sm3wy-mnw texts in some of the scenes and he also usurped 
‘one of the central dedication texts on the southern obelisk 

The upper halves of both monuments are decorated with eight 
offering scenes divided by the central dedication texts running the whole 
length of the shafts. Today, the main texts on the northem obelisk all 
belong to Hatshepsut. On the fallen shaft, it is clear that she was 
originally named in all four texts, but these have been usurped. She also 
dominates the vignettes, being named on every facet of both pyramid- 
Re, and in the lion’s share of the 
panels on the shafts. Her coregent Thutmose III, and occasionally her 
father Thutmose |, appear in a minority of them, the latter always in the 
fourth scene below the pyramidion. Seti I later inserted his cartouches 
into a number of these tableaux, especially on the southern monolith. 

All the divine figures in the scenes were carefully restored. Stylist: 
cally, there are small variations among them, but all are deeply cut with 
polished surfai 
exposed portions of the shafts were drastically recut in the post-Amarna 
ca. Their surfaces were shaved back around the central texts and often 
around much of the royal figures as well, whereas one might expect that 
only the background of the divine figures would have been reworked, 
These surfaces lack the high polish of the original, making them appear 
lighter in color. 
‘On the southern monolith, the ba 











ions where she kneels before Ame 

















s, as is the god’s titulary in the central texts, The 











-kground surrounding the main text 
was mostly shaved back, along with that around the god. Generally, less 
of the surface surrounding the royal effigies was recut, mostly in front 
of them. The darker coloration behind them, and often in the negative 
space within individual hieroglyphs in the central texts, indicates where 
the surface of the northern obelisk is still pristine. This reworking ends 
midway through the fifth scene from the top, indicating the height of 
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‘Thutmose III's gateway. Since they were protected by this masonry, the 
lower three panels are entirely intact. 

In contrast to its mate, more extensive alterations were made to the 
southern obelisk. Here the upper shaft was entirely recut, with only the 
outer edges of each facet retaining their original surfaces. Close 
inspection of the recumbent shaft proves that these reworked surfaces 
are quite rough and uneven compared with the almost glasslike 
smoothness of the originals. It is also apparent that the negative space 
around the royal figures was shaved back without the images themselves 
being erased. Stylistically, they are often Thutmoside in character, and 
differ from the post-Amama mode of the Amen figures. Moreover, they 
are often shallower than the divine images because they were generally 
not recut, although some were retouched inside.** In several instances, 
Seti usurped the cartouches in these scenes and added smiwy-mnw 
formulae. 

There is a second difference between the two monoliths: whereas 
there was a complete usurpation of the main texts on the fallen shaft, 
there was none on its mate, In each case, only the exposed surfaces were 
usurped, often resulting in abridged or truncated inscriptions. Parts of 
Thutmose Ill’s titulary appear on two faces, including his prenomen 
with the epithet /&3-Wst appended. Another side has elements of 
Thutmose I's protocol, but neither cartouche. Here the upper half of a 
partially erased prenomen cartouche of Hatshepsut remains. On al three 
faces, no effort was made to suppress or adapt Hatshepsut’s Horus name 
wsrt kawt for either king. 

The bottom face of the obelisk fragment was never recorded and 
remained inaccessible until the Centre Franco-Egyptien placed it on 
piers, so it could be examined from below. Upon inspection, one is 
surprised to find that the main text is in the name of Seti I! In contrast 
with the other facets, Hatshepsut’s Horus name has been fully usurped, 
although tell-tale vestiges remain. In fact, Seti’s longer Horus name 3- 
ht hf m W3st s*nh-T3wy has been squeezed into these confines along, 
with the ttle nsw-bity. The text continues with the prenomen cartouche, 
including the epithet hk2-Wst, as found with Thutmose III’s. This is 


























* On the east face ofthe south obelisk, the whole surface surrounding the king was 
ceut back and the earlier cartouches replaced with those of Seti in two of the scenes. The 
sunk relief ofthese royal effigies is often quite shallow. /D Ill, 24 face a; Schwaller de 
Lubicz, Karnak 1,191, fig. 115. 
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followed by an elliptical phrase Imn-R° nb pt di ‘nk. Next comes a 
horizontal text divider and the phrase smwy-mn[w ir... part of which 
is hidden behind the pier supporting the monolith. This renewal formula 
was doubtless incomplete, however, as the rest of the shaft remained 
hidden by the gateway that enshrouded it. 

‘One might ascribe the texts of Thutmose I and II to a usurpation by 
the latter. But several objections to this conclusion can be raised on 
epigraphic grounds: 1) Thutmose never usurped the northern obelisk, 
neither the main text nor the offering panels. 2) On the east face of the 
fallen obelisk, his titulary, including the cartouche, is incompletel: 
carved. 3) Also on the east face, cartouches and smiwy-mnw texts of Seti 
1 are similarly unfinished, suggesting they are contemporary with the 
text naming Thutmose III." 

All this suggests that Seti I was responsible for adding the names of 
his ancestors along with his own to the southem monolith, His alter- 
ations remained incomplete, however, on the eastern face. Further 
support for this hypothesis can be found in similar idiosyncracies shared 
by the texts, such as the epithet /k3-Wst in the prenomen cartouches, 
Likewise, there are cramped arrangeme 
text 


























s, ellipses and errors in each 
It seems clear that Seti I was responsible for the usurpations of the 
main texts on the southern obelisk. While he also inserted his name into 
several of the vignettes flanking the main texts on both monoliths, he 
left most of them alone. Thus Hatshepsut is still named in the majority 
of them. It is unlikely, then, that his motive was merely her damnatio 
memoriae. Rather, through his revisions he meant to associate himself 
With two of his legitimate Eighteenth Dynasty ancestors as well as to 
claim credit for restoration work on behalf of Amen-Re. However, Seti 
decided to forego an extensive restoration of the northem obelisk, and, 





* Close inspection of the obelisk at Kamak showed that these reliefs are 
incompletely carved and not partially erased as | had concluded in my Ph.D. thesis, § 
2.11. Tam grateful to Luc Gabolde of the Centre Franco-Egyptien for examining the 
reliefs with me, and pointing this out 

CCE. the omission of n from sip-n-R"—the phrase being incongruously inserted 
between nsw-bity and nb-Tiy before Thutmose III's prenomen on the east face—with 
the cramped arrangement of Sets Horas name and nsw-bity before his prenomen on the 
‘bottom face and the omission of mry from the di ‘nh formula after it 
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in fact, he never completed work on the southern one, leaving the 
inscriptions on the east face only partially carved. 

A final question remains: were these obelisks still unrepaired at Seti's 
accession, or are they yet further examples of secondary restorations? 
It is, of course, possible that these repairs were Seti’s work alone. On 
the other hand, the central axes of Kamak Temple would have been a 
high priority for Tutankhamen’s restoration program after the return to 
orthodoxy, and secondary restorations of Seti and/or Horemheb are 
‘common along the main processional ways and in central Kamak. 

As [have discussed elsewhere, the methods used to repair inscrip- 
tions in hard stones like granite make it difficult to detect secondary 
restorations, as compared with examples in soft stone.”* Luc Gabolde 
points out that the reworked surface of these obelisks are rough, while 


the restored Amen figures are more polished. This suggests that there 





were two separate restorations. The first repaired the damaged icons. 
Later, Seti I shaved back large areas of the background surface of both 
monoliths and usurped the main texts on the south obelisks (both in his 
‘own name and those of Thutmose | and II1), and some of the offering 
scenes on both shafts.” If that is the ease, one might conclude that 
Seti's alterations to the obelisks were secondary restorations, aimed at 
taking credit for pious work while simultaneously associating himsel 
with two of his illustrious royal ancestors. This is not a classic example 
of this practice, for few if any traces of recutting can be observed on any 
of the restored divin 
expunged original rather than a previous restoration.” The inconsistent 
haphazard way the other reliefs and inscriptions were 
of the damaged icons themselves was not 

















figures, and these may represent survivals of the 





and somew 
altered suggests that re 
Seti’s main goal, It is likely that the Hatshepsut obelisks are yet another 
example of secondary restoration." 





* Brand (1999b), 38-40; idem (1999c), 124-125. 

Lue Gabolde by personal communication. 

© On the upper scene of the east face of obelisk “F,"a trace of the earlier kneecap 
and shin of Amen’s left leg ean be made out. Roccati (n.d), 35, 

This finding has significant implications for the historical problem of the damnatio 
memoriae of Hatshepsut, a it is clear that Thutmose III never defaced or usurped the 
inscriptions on two of her most important and visible monuments. 
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wrnak, wdyt-Hall, North Face of Gateway of Thutmose 
Enshrouding the Northern Obelisk “E” of Hatshepsut 
Key Plans, KC 126; R. A. Schwaller de Lubicz, Karnak 1, pl. 109. 









Restoration formula: nitf Tmn-R® nsw-ntrw 









In this scene, only the lower portions of the king and Amen, standing 
face-to-face, are preserved. The restored Amen figure has been recut. It 
sits in a depression with scant traces of Amarna hacking remaining. 
Both legs show evidence of reworking, and an earlier tail can also be 
made out, one slightly longer, and farther to the left. These a 
are consistent with cosmetic adjustments of a previously restored relief, 
By adding a smiwy-mnw inscription, Seti | identified himself as b 
responsible for the final version. 











erations 






















2.13. Karnak, widyi-Hall, East Wall, Between the Second and 
Third “Osiris Pillars” North of the North-East Doorway 
Key Plans, KC 123, 








Restoration formula Mn-M3{S-R" m pr Tn 
Only the lower part of a scene depicting a king and Amen standing fac 
to-face is preserved. The renewal formula is cut in sunk relief, and runs 
vertically behind the god's calf. The name of Amen is partially erased 
Recutting is evident along his legs, indicating that Seti’s repairs are 
secondary. Similar reworking occurs in the panel to the left, although no 
renewal text is preserved. 





2.14 Karnak, Court Between Fifth and Sixth Pylons, Enclosure 
of Thutmose III, East Gate, North and South Jambs 


PAIP, 86 (223-224); Key Plans, KC 145-146, 48; P. Brand, JARCE 36 (1999), 125, fig 





Restoration formulae 
north jamb: bottom register (=KC 146) ~1 sm3wy-mnw ir.n nsw-bity nb- 
Tawy Mn-M3°t-R° m pr itf Tmn-R® nb nswt T3wy irf di “nh 
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south jamb: bottom register (-KC 48c) ~ | smwy-mnw ir.n nsw-bity nb- 
Tawy Mn-M3°ER® m pr tf Tmn-RE nb pt di ‘nh 

























The granite jambs of this gate bore at least three registers of scenes 
portraying the king being led by another deity before Amen-Re, The 
renewal texts occur on the lowermost registers of both jambs, The 
restoration was done carefully: the background was cut down, leaving, 
no traces of hacking, and the figure of Amen—along with his name and 
epithets—was recut in sunk relief. This was carefully done, so that the 
is practically imperceptible without close 











depression of the surfai 
insps gures of Amen were rendered in a style consistent with 
reliefS of Tutankhamen, and there is no indication that they were 
restored more than once. It is likely that Seti merely added a renewal 
text to the two lowermost scenes on both jambs without further 
alterations to any of the divine effigies. 





ction, The 





2.15 Karnak, Passage Through the Sixth Pylon, North Thickness 


PM IP, 89 (239); Key Plans, KD 148. 





restoration formula: ni nb Tiwy (Mynm31-R™ 


Little more than the legs ofa god leading a king are preserved in this 
nite relief from the thickness of the passage through the Sixth Pylon 
Between them is a much damaged renewal text. 





2.16 Karnak, Fragment from the Barque Shrine of Thutmose 111 


PMP, 95, 98-99 (278); Key Plans, KD 2 





Restoration formula: ~ | smiwy-mnw irvn nsw-bity nb Tiwy Mn-M31-R° 
nitf Tmn-R° nsw-ntrw 


A large section of one of the walls of this monument preserves a scene 
of the king consecrating offerings to the ithyphallic form of Amen-Re. 
A renewal text has been inserted in front of the god. No traces of 
hacking or of any earlier version survive. 


© PMIP, 95, 98 (275) 
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2.17 Karnak, Room XV, North-East Doorjamb 
PACIE, 103 (308); P Barguet, Tempe, 210, n. 1;C. Loeben, Cahiers de Karnak 8 (Paris, 
1987), 233-243, 






This scene was carved on the thickness of the doorway leading into a 
magazine of Thutmose Ill. It depicts the king making libation and 
thurifying before Amen and the deified Queen Ahmose-Nefertari.* Her 
figure is rendered in bas relief, while those of the god and king are sunk. 
The royal image was recut so that it now leans forward very slightly. 
The legs have been shifted forward, along with the upper part of the 
chest, as were the head and khepresh-crown, the latter being enlarged 
hily in the process. Traces of the earlier back of the crown, along 
with fainter ones of the original profile and eye, can be made out."* The 
nomen cartouche has been usurped; Barguet contended that this was a 
case of Seti II usurping Ramesses U1," but Loeben argues that the relief 
originally belonged to Seti I and was appropriated by Ramesses II."” 

Loeben also claims that the Amen replaced an earlier figure of the 
deified Amenhotep I. The image of the god was carved on blocks of 
alabaster, of which only the lowermost one remains. The surrounding 
material, on which the representations of the queen and the officiant 
king are inscribed, is sandstone. He maintains that Ramesses Il was 
responsible for replacing Amenhotep I with Amen and that he usurped 
the cartouche at this point. By contrast, he would assign the alteration 
to the officiant king's pose to S 
altered reliefs of Seti in the northem part of the Karnak Hypostyle 
Hall.” 






































's reign, based on a comparison with 





8 Karnak, Room XVI, Left Doorjamb 
PMIP, 104 (313); Key Plans, KD 196. 





Restoration formula: sm3vy-mnw [n] Mn-ms" 








 Loeben (19873), 233-243, 
© Tid, 234-235 with fig. 1, & 242, pl. 2A 
 Barguet, Temple, 210, n.1 

© Locben (1987s), 235-236 with fig 
© Ibid, 2378 
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This granite doorway in the north-east comer of room XVI of the palais 
du Maat is badly damaged, with little more than the renewal texts on its 
base preserved. It is not clear what other repairs Seti may have effected 
in this portion of the temple. 





2.19 Karnak, Seventh Pylon, South Face, Jambs of Gateway 
PMI, 169-170 (498,¢); Key Plans, KG 86; R. A. Schwaller de Lubicz, Karnak I, pl. 
369: (fig, 24) 


Restoration formulae: 
East: ~ | smswy-mnw iran nsw-bity Mn-M3°CR® m pr ttf Tmn-R™ 
West: |~ identical 








Only the lowermost scenes on both of the southern jambs of the 
Pylons are in situ. They feature Thutmose Ill before Amen-Re, with 
renewal texts of Seti | occupying the space between them. No remnants 
are evident, and the surface is uniformly even. 
The jambs were entirely smoothed down and recut, including the 
bandeau text at the base recording the name of the doorway com- 
pounded with Thutmose III’s cartouche, The surfaces of these jambs are 
concave along their vertical axes. 

Recently a number of blocks have been identified in the block yards 

Karnak. Various facial styles, including some in a decidedly post- 
‘Amama mode, are found among them, and they also bear further sm3wy- 
mnw texts of Seti I. It is likely that Seti merely added these after 
Tutankhamen had mended the reliefs. 





of hacking or recuttin; 








2.20. Karnak, Stela of Thutmose III (Cairo CG 34011) 


PMIE, 171; Lacau, Siéles, 21-22; (fig. 33) 


Restoration formula: |~ smiwy-mnw irn nsw bity Mn-MBUR® n itf 
Tmn-R® nb nswt T3wy 


Much of the main text of this dark grey granite stela is lost, although its 
lunette is intact. The surface is uniformly flat, without panning towards 
the center where the divine figures had been hacked out. Stylistically, 
the faces are in keeping with the post-Amama mode, with tilted, 
almond-shaped eyes and slightly distended paunches. The entire surface 
of the stela has been shaved down and restored. 
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Recutting is confined to the two divine figures. On the left side, the 
calf of his forward leg was thickened, as was the shin of his back leg 
from the kneecap to the instep. On the right, the proportions of his 
forward arm were augmented along its bottom, with a secondary cut line 
extending from armpit to wrist. No other trace of reworking is to be 
found anywhere on the stela. A fainter trace near the heel of the left 
Amen figure may be part of the Thutmoside original 

These final alterations do not appear to be evidence of a secondary 
restoration. Since the surface is uniform, Seti could have added a 
smiwy-mnw text only in the unlikely event that an earlier restorer had 
left the space blank. Nor do the traces of recutting appear to correspond 
to multiple versions; rather, they are cosmetic. The width of the 
the unretouched 
version on the opposite figure in each instance. Before this, the 






reworked arms and legs on both figures is eq 





proportions of the arms and legs were uneven.” 


2.21 Karnak, Eighth Pylon, North Face 

PMIP, 174.175 (517-519), Key Plans, KG 102-113; KRU 1,228 §98, bv; RITA 1,197, 

$98, b, iv: RITANC 1, 149-151, §98, b, i R.A. Schwaller de Lubicz, Karnak I, pls 

380-381; W. J. Mumane, 14 | (1985), 59-68; . Brand, JARCE 36 (1999), figs. 10-17 
9, 36-38, 40-47, 49, 145-146 & 148), 





(igs. 7, 


East Tower 
PM IV, 174 (517-518); Key Plans, KG 





2.21.1 KG 104: Thutmose I Led by Weret-hekau to Hathor 
Making nyny, with Barque of Amen Carried by Priests 
Behind the King 


The king in this scene is Thutmose ll, and both his figure and cartouches 
are original Thutmoside relief’. By contrast, the barque of Amen and the 
figures of the two goddesses were attacked by the Atenists and have 
been reworked (figs. 36, 38, 44, 49 & 148). In an article dealing with the 
two barque scenes on the north face of the pylon, Mumane has shown 

at Tutankhamen was responsible for the earliest restoration of the 
pylon in the wake of the Amama iconoclasts.”" Both the western and 











™ [am grateful to William J. Murnane who led me to this conclusion in a discussion 
‘iro in 1997, 
39-68 


infront ofthe st 
Murnane (198: 
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eastern barque scenes were subsequently reworked by Horemheb” and 
Seti I respectively. On the canopy and veil of the eastern barque,” 
Tutankhamen’s decorative scheme is largely intact, Seti having merely 
suppressed the winged beetle and —-basket of Tutankhamen’s 
prenomen rebus between the wings of the two goddesses and replaced 
them with (“sign and M3*-figures while retaining the earlier sun 
disk." Thus Seti’s prenomen has replaced Tutankhamen’s in rebus 
form. On the billow of the veil, he erased the rebus of Tutankhamen’s 
prenomen as well as a section of cobra frieze, cartouches and winged 
beetles running along the base of the veil. Traces of this frieze and the 
prenomen rebus remain visible.” 

Seti made other minor alterations to the barque of Amen: the plumed 
in front of the cabin was shifted to the right; part of the earliet one 
is still visible. The bottom of the veil, which droops down over the 
middle of the hull, was also recut, Finally, Seti enlarged a portion of the 
hull in its aft portion.” Its bottom line shows two versions, while the 
surface of the deck was raised s0 that it now slopes up at a more 
dramatic angle toward the aegis at the stern. Traces of the earlier deck 
remain in the aft portion of the hull near the cabin. The priests carrying 
the barque have also been restored along with the carrying pole, which 
is now shorter. This, however, may be Tutankhamen’s work, who also 
added 3yf-crowns atop the ram headed aegises. These crowd the original 
utmoside text, especially on the back 
Both goddesses in this scene have been restored in the post-Amara 
period (figs. 36 & 44), but while the figure of Weret-hekats exhibits little 
evidence of recutting, that of Hathor shows extensive reworking, Were 





























Horemheb seems merely to have usurped the rebus decoration on the veil of the 
barque of Amen on the west wing of the pylon, but ordered no further alterations 10 
Tutankhamen’s reli 

” Traunecker et al (1981), ¥ 
2, 78 no, 100. 

* Mumane (1985), 61-63, fig. 2 

” tid, 62-63, fig. 2 

™ This enlargement of the more slender fore and aft portions of barques ofthe post: 
‘Amara period under Seti can also be observed at Luxor: infra 2.38.1 & 2.40. 

Cf. the Hf-crowns on the barque from the west tower that was restored by 
Tutankhamen and never altered by Horembeb: infra 2.21.5. Otherwise, ly-erowns make 
their first appearance on the processional barque of Amen-Re in Tutankhamen’s reliefs 
fom the Colonnade Hall at Luxor. 





1, pl. 3 (2). The barque 





discussed by idem, vo. 
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hekau’s figure lies in a depression, and scattered remnants of Amarna 
hacking remain in and around her. The only vestiges of the earlier relief 
are the upper portion of the earlier sun disk on her head and a portion of 
her ankle and the heel of her left foot, Part of an earlier sun disk is 
probably the base of'a cut line from the Thutmoside original, while the 
earlier left heel could be the same or a cosmetic adjustment made under 
Tutankhamen. There is no evidence that Seti altered the figure. 
Hathor's image was, however, extensively reworked by Seti, More 
residual Atenist hacking surround her, some of which was filled in with 
plaster. Surplus cut lines from Tutankhamen’s original restoration can 
be found all around; her earlier nose, mouth and chin float slightly 
below and to the right of Seti’s version. Tutankhamen’s shorter 
rendition of the cow's horns on her head can also be seen. The penulti 
‘mate arms and hands were located slightly to the left of the present ones, 
with the previous left hand and right wrist and the left ~~ -sign 
remaining visible. Other survivals include the calf of the left leg, the 
breast and the inside of the right arm down to the elbow. The preserva 
tion of these 
of remnant Amana hacking in the area 
goddess lies in a depression (the face is in an especially deep depres- 
sion), $0 these traces of the previous version cannot belong (o the pre- 
her they must belong to an earlier post 


































rlier traces of the figure contrast sharply with the paucity 





Moreover, the figure of the 


/Amarna edition of the scene: 
Amarna restoration. 

The contradiction between Seti's reworking of Tu 
Hathor figure and his deference to his predecessor's version of the 
Weret-hekau figure may perhaps be explained by the notion that the 
human face of the former bore the features of the now discredited 
Tutankhamen, whereas the latter, having the head of a lioness, did not 








inkhamen’s 





2.21.2 KG 102: Seti I Before Amen with the Lesser Ennead 


Speech of Amen-Re acknowledging Seti’s restorations: 
1 = dd mdw in Imn-R® nb nswt T3wy hnty Tpt-swt 33.4) mr.(1) nb T3wy 
Mn-M31-R® smiwy.n.k repr m miwi m sny r 3ht nt pt ibd 3w.dw) n 
mirwtk hwy (wy) m nfrw:k di.n.(i) n.k €nh w3s nb 





Words spoken by Amen-Re lord of the thrones of the Two Lan 
foremost of Karnak: ‘my beloved son, lord of the Two Lands Menmaatre, 
you have restored my temple as a new thing, as what surpasses the horizon 
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of heaven. My heart is joyful through love of you, I being exultant at your 
perfection. I have given to you all life and dominion.” 





‘The royal figure clearly dates to the post-Amarna period (fig. 37). Of it 
face, only the mouth and ear are preserved, but the shape of his mouth 
conforms stylistically to post-Amarna relief, as does the ear, which is 
pierced with an inward curving tragus. Both these features are charac 
istic of post-Amarna and Ramesside depictions of the ear (supra 1.2.1). 
Traces of the earlier image are found on the ankle, heel and instep of the 
back foot, the tie of the belt, and the base of the front thigh. A white 
crown in the ultimate edition has replaced a double crown that was 
somewhat larger, parts of which remain above the final one. 

Seti's prenomen cartouche occurs twice in the caption text, the 
speech of Amen obviously being a post-Amama composition. It is 
strange, then, that most of the recutting is found among the names and 
titles of Amen and in the epithets surrounding the king's cartouches 
above his head. The first of the four columns of Amen’s speech contains 
his name and titles. These glyphs sit in a lower depression than the 
surrounding relief, as they would have been the only part of the origin: 
text to be vandalized. 

Given the zeal of the iconoclasts in effacing the god’s protocol from 
the monument, we may be sure that an earlier post-Amara repair of the 
text by Tutankhamen has been suppressed (figs. 37 & 41).” The 
protocol itself remained unchanged, but the orthography was altered. 
Vestiges of a squatting divine figure can be seen under the ~~~, sun 
disk and stroke of Tmn-R® in the final version. Below this, part of the 
middle ysign of nsw, which is lower than in the final version, can be 
n under the final ==. Traces of the earlier =, which were also 
originally lower, occur above the final fff}. The previous hnty Ipt-swt 
persists beneath the final one. Elsewhere in the main text, a few stray 
signs betray the former version, including a —-basket, at a smaller 
scale, that intersects the tip of Amen’s leading plume (fig. 37).” 
Partially erased glyphs of the group and part ofa curved sign behind the 
upper portion of the god’s left plume could belong to the Thutmoside 






































™ in many cases, the hacking of Amen’stitulary was so deep that it could be repaired 
only in plaster, even when the Figure of the god himself was recut in stone. See Brand 
(1997). 

™ Brand (1997¢), 127, fig. 12 
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caption text suppressed by Seti; under the double cartouches of the royal 
figure, vestiges of a {}-beetle can be seen within the loop of the “nh in 
the di ‘nh mi R* formula corresponding to the prenomen of Thutmose II 
in the penultimate edition. 

Tutankhamen’s restoration of the Amen figure was entirely recarved 
by Seti 1. Also found elsewhere, a hallmark of this revision was the 
adjustment of the angle of the god’s plumes so that they now rise at a 
steeper angle. His head has been shifted to the left somewhat, and traces 
of his earlier plumes, neckline and profile can be made out (figs. 37 & 
145)."" Other survivals include the inside of his right arm, portions of 
the ribbon dangling from his platform crown, part of his left arm and the 
‘nh he grasps, the knee and shin of his left leg and the thigh and calf of 
his right leg. In restoring the figure, Seti made extensive use of plaster, 
both to fill in surviving traces of Amama hacking and also to suppress 
the cut lines of Tutankhamen’s version, Persistent damage was 
especially seve 
much of the outer cut line of the sunk relief along the shoulder and arm 
was done in plaster, Where this has fallen away along the arm, a few 
segments of the Thutmoside relief survive. These are severely damaged 
and much shallower than either the final version or the penultimate 
restoration by Tutankhamen. 

‘Amen’s recut left plume inters 




















e in front of his face, shoulders and upper arm, and 








As an —>-basket at the end of the 
original version of his speech (fig. 37). The earlier plumes of the figure 
Were not as long as in Seti’s version and would not have interfered with 
this sign, which was filled in with plaster, part of which has fallen away. 
The new forward plume also intersects a —e-basket, but this glyph 
‘was partially erased. Both signs are smaller than those of the new text, 
and therefore belong to the Thutmoside edition. Other vestiges of the 
original text, including the group sy , were not completely erased and 
can still be seen behind Amen’s plumes. It is clear that the god's speech 
isa post-Amama composition and that his figure and protocol have been 
restored twice in this period. Seti altered this titulary in the first column 
of his speech as restored by Tutankhamen, but whereas the latter had 
respected the Thutmoside edition of Amen-Re’s oration, Seti erased it 
and placed new words in the god’s mouth praising his own restoration 
work 











Ibid, 128, fig. 14. 
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Behind the large scene are three subregisters with five gods on each, 
Except for Atum, the second deity in the top subregister, all the figures 
of the Lesser Ennead were obliterated by Akhenaten’s agents. Plaster 
masking that was used to conceal vestigial hacking has largely fallen 
away. Most of the images bear extensive signs of reworking, particularly 
along their limbs, indicating that they have been restored twice. 








2.21.3 KG 103: Seti Offers Wine to Amen-Re & the Great Ennead 


Restoration formula: - | sm3wy-maw ir.n nsw~bity nb T3wy Mn-M31-R 

im pr its ll 

Speech of Amen acknowledging Scti’s restorations: 
dd Mdw in Tmn-R® nb nswt Tawy nb pt nsw nirw s3.(0) mr(1) nb Tiwy 

MneM3°-R® Ibi) ndm.w) wrt mi3)(0) nfrw-k smiwy.n.k fowtentrdm 

M3w0 m sny r 3h nt pt din. i) nk hE n RE rnpwt nt Tem 





Words spoken by Amen-Re Lord of the Thrones of the Two Lands, Lord 
of Heaven, King of the Gods: ‘my beloved son, lord of the Two Lands, 
‘Menmiaatre, my heart is greatly contented when I see your perfection, you 
having restored my temple as anew thing, as that which surpasses the 
horizon of heaven. I have given to you the lifetime of Re and the years of 
Atum. 





The figure of the king in this panel is the work of Seti I (figs. 40 & 146). 
The nose is prominent and aquiline, and the eye is rhomboidal in shape, 
with a down-turned inner canthus in keeping with reliefs of Horemheb 
(supra 1.2.1; fig. 146). The ear is hidden by a wig, while the mouth and 
chin have mostly been destroyed. Stylistically, the figure does not 
resemble those of Thutmose I and II on the same wall, which are 
Thutmoside originals, or that of any known early Eighteenth Dynasty 
khamen. There are 
0 











reliefs; nor does it conform to reliefs of Ty 
depressions of the surface surrounding the royal figure, but there are 
signs of any recutting of an earlier version. Seti must have erased the 
original and replaced it with his own 

As with the scene above, the names and titles of Amen have been 
recut in the first line of the text, Seti having reworked Tutankhamen’s 
edition (fig. 146). Here too the speech of the god deals with the 
restoration of the reliefs, and was composed under Seti, Tutankhamen 
having respected the original Eighteenth Dynasty text. 
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Extensive remnants of an earlier version of the Amen figure indicate 
that it also underwent two restorations in the post-Amamna era (fig. 40). 
Most of the leading edges of both earlier plumes can be observed 
Slightly to the right of the final ones along with the upper front corner 
of the platform crown. The original ribbon dangling from the back of the 
‘crown is also preserved above the shoulder. The arms, especially the left 
‘one, have been reworked. The left forearm has been shifled to the right 
and is longer than the previous one, and parts of the earlier wrist and fist 
grasping an ‘nh are clearly visible."" The first ‘nk can be seen above and 
to the left of the later one. Two versions of the kneecaps and upper shins 
of both legs also survive. The right arm has been raised slightly higher 
than in the original restoration, and traces of the original version 
evident. Here the fist was largely cut in plaster that has fallen aw 
much of it is now lost. 

In various areas around the figure of Amen, plaster, now discolored, 
has been added." Patches occur along the edge of the left arm from the 
biceps to the wrist, and down the chest. This stucco is found around 
other parts of the Amen, especially in front of the top of his platform 
crown and chin. Patches of it can be seen elsewhere in and around the 
figure and in a few other places in the scene as a whole, It seems to have 
been used primarily to mask evidence of the secondary restoration. On 
the left arm, a segment of the patch, which extended from the biceps to 
the end of the fist, has fallen out, exposing a deep cut line of the earlier 
fist. More plaster has fallen out around the front shoulder of the god, 
revealing a broken surface underneath. The front of the previous n 
is also apparent, and the plaster in front of the god’s face and crown now 
masks the earlier profile (fig. 9). Close inspection of this area revealed 
distinct traces of the tip of his nose and nostril as well as the lips and 
upper chin of the previous edition. The plaster also served to form an 
even background surface in the area immediately surrounding the relief 
where it had become broken and irregular asa result of the vandalism 
to.and multiple restorations of the icon. As with the Amen at KG 102 
above, this medium was also employed to mold a new outer cut line for 
the deep sunk relief around the god's shoulder, but here it has largely 











and 



































"id, 128, Bg. 15. 
* In June 1997 1 was able to inspect these reliefs witha scaffold. Dusting off these 
discolored patches revealed the brilliantly white plaster. 
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fallen away, whereas it is still mostly intact along the outer edge of his 
left arm, 

Behind the main scene, in three subregisters, members of the Great 
Ennead exhibit signs of severe Amama hacking and two restorations in 
the post-Amarna period (fig. 42), extensive reworking being visible on 
all of them. Important for dating both extant versions of all the reliefs on 


the pylon are the easternmost figures on the lower two subregisters of 
this scene. After the original Eighteenth Dynasty decoration had been 
completed, Thutmose III added a wall between the Seventh and Eighth 
pylons, which obscured the leftmost edges of these subregisters. The 
lower courses of this wall are still intact, while the upper part is gone, 
but one can trace its batter, where it once covered the edge of the pylon, 
in the form of an engraved guideline. The Thutmoside relief is intact 
where this wall once covered it, including portions of the figures of the 
two easternmost gods on the lower two subregisters and the large ws~ 
scepter that framed the scene. On the lower subregister, Qebehsenuef 
has been hacked out and restored, but the back of his head, once covered. 
by the wall, is pristine, The same is true of Nemty at the end of the 
register immediately above (fig. 43). Here part of another version, 
once covered by the wall, is intact, while the rest of it was hacked. In 
restoring this, Tutankhamen shifted and replaced the icon entir 
which was then reworked by Seti. Here, then, is incontrovertible proof 
that the penultimate versions of many of the divinities on the pylon do 
not correspond to the Thutmoside original, but to Tutankhamen’s initial 
restoration of the same, which Seti finally suppressed and reworked. 









































2.21.4 KG 105: Thutmose I Before the Theban Triad 


This representation of the Theban triad within a large canopy was 
clearly restored in the post-Amama era (fig. 7). The surface around them 
has been cut back, while the long text and figure of Thutmose I was not 
recut. Stylistically, the divine images are rendered in a post-Amama 
style that contrasts sharply with the Thutmoside features of the king. 
There are, however, no traces of secondary restoration of any of the 
deities. The background surface of the relief is fairly even, with the 
exception of the area around Amen’s name and titles, probably because 
the hacking was quite deep there. Unlike the other two scenes on the 
east tower, however, it too lacks evidence ofa secondary restoration 
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Itis likely that the present version does not correspond to the original 
composition of Hatshepsut. This “family portrait” of the Theban triad 
together is not found before the post-Amarna era." The original scene, 
which had Thutmose I standing before a long text describing Hatshep- 
sut’s fictitious account of her coronation, would presumably have 
featured Amen crowning the kneeling Hatshepsut, possibly in the 
presence of Weret-hekau.™* This earlier tableau, doubtless usurped by 
Thutmose Ill, may have been restored by Tutankhamen but was erased 
by Seti, who replaced it with Amen-Re’s “family portrait.” Close 
inspection of the wall reveals that the negative space surrounding these 
gods is deeper than the pristine surface of the Eighteenth dynasty text to 
its right and of the deepest hieroglyphs carved there.'* Presumably, 
then, the earlier vignette could have been erased by Seti without leaving 
any sign of its presence, thus accounting for the lack of recutting 
Stylistically, the faces of these gods are in keeping with Seti's work on 














the rest of the pylon. The dense composition did not leave room for him 
to add a renewal text 


West Tower 
PAT IE, 174-175 (S19); Key 





ans, KG 107-113, 


2.21.5 KG 107: Barque of Amen Carried by Priests 





Mumane has demonstrated that this scene was first restored by 
Tutankhamen." Horemheb subsequently reworked the rebus decoration 
of the veil and canopy of the barque shrine, which originally bore 
Tutankhamen’ prenomen in rebus form, to reflect his own nomen. The 
cartouches of Thutmose II in the main text above the prow of the barque 
are of the Eighteenth Dynasty, but were usurped from Hatshepsut. 
Amen-Re’s name and protocols in the first column of text have been 


William J. Murnane by personal communication. This anomaly was originally 
ppointed out to him by Herman Te Velde 

Such a vignette appears on the upper right comer of the west ower ofthe Eighth 
Pylon and on numerous blocks from the chapelle rouge. CE. infra 2.21.7 & chapelle 
Haishepsout, passim 








[am grateful to William J. Murnane, who took measurements of these reliefs in 
une 1997, for access to his notes on the subject. 
% Mumane (1985), 60, 63-65 & 61, fig. | 
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restored twice, by Tutankhamen and Horemheb. There is no evidence 
that Seti ever altered the scene. 


2.21.6 KG 108: Setil Led by Monthu 


Restoration formula: |~ sm3wy-mnw ir.n nsw-bity Mn-M3°t-R® [m pr] ttf 
Imn-R° 


Seti 1 has inserted his cartouches and Horus name into this scene (fig. 
45), Traces of the original Horus name can be detected, including a ph- 
lion and a wsr-sign, corresponding to Thutmose II's, K3-nht-wsr-phty 
His prenomen is attested throughout the scenes on the upper registers of 
both wings of the north face of the pylon. Traces of an earlier © and. 
hpr-beetle of Thutmose’ prenomen %-hpr-n-R® can be made out in the 
prenomen cartouche of Seti. This suggests, perhaps, that he also 
reworked the royal figure in a style contemporary with his reign. 
Although the face was hacked out in postantiquity, the type of the royal 
kilt he wears is not known from the Thutmoside era, indicating that the 
figure is the work of Seti."” 

Monthu’s image was obliterated under Akhenaten and restored in the 
post-Amarna age, undoubtedly by Tutankhamen. There is little evidence 
{o suggest it was subsequently re-restored. The only signs of reworking, 
are found on the calf and ankle of the right leg. This lone trace is more 
likely to be a cosmetic adjustment made to the original restoration than 
evidence of secondary alteration of Tutankhamen’s work. Having the 
head of a falcon, Monthu’s figure never bore the features of Tutankh- 
amen, so Seti would have had little cause to rework it. He contented 
himself with adding a restoration inscription, usurping the titulary of 
Thutmose Il and replacing the figure of the king in a contemporary style. 
































© This kilt, with an uneven hem line that slants down towards the back, first made 
its appearance later in the reign of Amentotep III, W. Raymond Johnson by personal 
communication 
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2.21.7 KG 109: Thutmose I Presented by Weret-hekau to Amen- 
Re and Khonsu, while Thoth Enumerates Regnal Years for 
the King 








Restoration formula: |~ smiwy-mnw irn nsw-bity Mn-M3°-R® m pr Itf 
‘Tmn-R® 83 RE Sty-mr-n-Pth 


The first Thutmoside edition of this scene featured Hatshepsut kneeling 
before the throne of Amen-Re, facing the goddess Weret-hekau (fig. 46). 
The cartouche was later altered to name Thutmose Il. Depressions 
corresponding to the kneeling king’s lap and knee can be made out. At 
some point, the figure was suppressed and replaced with a standing one. 

The icons of Amen, Werethekau and Thoth were all vandalized and 
restored but, as with the other animal-headed deities, Thoth and Weret- 
hekau were mended only once, Still, scant recutting persists, including 
the lower torso and front of Thoth’s Kilt and fainter traces on his left 
shin and along the bottom of his left arm and wrist. The only remnant of 
the earlier figure of the goddess is her right arm, which was crooked 
slightly lower and once touched the top of the kneeling king’s crown, 
Traces of an original lower arm and hand of the Thutmoside Amen are 
also preserved, both of which overlap the figure of the king. Thus it is 
apparent that the goddess was restored only once. Nevertheless, these 
scattered traces are not consistent with the wholesale reworking of the 




















other divine effigies on the pylon. 

Amen has been repaired twice, as recutting around his lower torso, 
the elbow of his right arm, the small of his back and buttocks attests, 
Khonsu, unlike the other deities, seems to have been a post-Amama 
addition, Part of a suppressed inscription can be seen in the middle of 
his figure. Two glyphs, including a mi-sign, can be scen to the left of his 
buttocks, while three other horizontal signs intersect the back of his 
thigh. 

Seti’s only alteration to the accompanying texts was the addition of 
restoration formula. The prenomen cartouche of Thutmose II can still 
be scen in what is preserved of the main text of the scene. There is no 
indication of recutting of the king's figure, as is indicated by the 
preservation of the Thutmoside version of Amen’s arm. 
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2.22. Karnak, Eighth Pylon, Facade 
PMIP, 175-176 (521-522); Key Plans, KG 143, 14S; KRI1, 228, §98, 6, v; RITA 1,1 
§98, b, v; RITANC |, 149-151, §98, b, v; W. Wreszinski, Avlas II, pl. 184a; P. Brand, 
GM 170 (1999), fig. 6; idem, JARCE 36 (1999), 130, fig: 18; (ig. 47). 





Restoration formulae: 
East tower: {+ smiwy-munw ir.n s3-R® Sty-mar-n-Pth m pr itf Tmn 
West tower: ~ | smiwy-mnw [ir].n nsw-blty Mn-M3°-R® di ‘nh 





The two huge scenes on the south face of the pylon depict Amenhotep 
II smiting prisoners before much smaller figures of Amen-Re. The 
divine effigies, along with much of the text recording their speech, were 
expunged by the Atenists (fig. 47). These reliefs were restored on two 
‘occasions in the post-Amarna period, the second of these dating to the 
reign of Seti I, as indicated by restoration texts that accompany the final 
version. The restored images and renewal texts lie in deeper depressions 
than the rest of the surrounding wall surface. Still, these areas are 
peppered with chisel marks. Both icons were entirely recut, and it is 
apparent that both editions postdate the iconoclast’s hack marks. 

‘On the east tower, vestiges of the previous restoration include the 
upper part of the god’s beard and lower profile (fig. 47). The original 
arm holding a ws-scepter was slightly higher, and the back of the upper 
arm at the arm pit can be seen along with the upper forearm, wrist and 
tof the fist. The primary forward leg overlaps the secondary one, The 
nal back leg was set further back than the first, and the previous calf 
‘can be seen inside the leg, along with the shins. The earlier version of 
the arm holding the “nh was shorter, and its fist and the loop of the first 
‘nh are evident within the revised one, Traces of the earlier forward 
edge of the god’s front plume can also be made out. 

‘On the west tower, Amen’s plumes were set at a more raking angle 
in the initial restoration."* The forward edge of the original front plume 
lies in the middle of the final one. The back and top of the rear plume 
remains behind the final one, with the cut line extending down to the 
back of the platform crown and the nape of the god’s neck. The length 
of the arm holding the “nl was equal in both versions, but the primary 
one overlaps the final version slightly to the left. The same is true for the 
back leg and tail, with the former visible from the kneecap down to the 





























Brand (1999), 130, fig. 18. 
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base of the shin. Other traces include the base of the thigh on the 
forward leg and the front of the beard between the chin and shoulder. 
Plaster was used both to fill in the pitting over the surface on which 
the Amen figures were carved and to suppress the earlier restoration. On 
the east tower, the name and epithets of Amen in his speech were deeply 
hacked and wholly restored in plaster. 












2.23. Karnak, Stela “R” of Amenhotep II, Eighth Pylon, Facade 
PMI, 177 (Ry; Key Plans, KG 154; E. Edel, ZDPY'69 (1953), pl. 1; (igs. 39 & 48), 








Restoration formula: [ 
pt 









| tr. nsw-bity Mn-M3R° m pr lt Tmn nb 





The scene on this rose granite stela was entirely recarved by Seti I. It 
now sits in a square depression slightly deeper than the main surface, 
This basin is less than 
id the workmanship is excellent 

are also of high quality and similar paleog 
phy there is no evidence of damage to the names and 
epithets of Amen in the body of the main text. We may conclude, 
therefore, that Seti had the stela entirely recut. Its whole surface was 
smoothed down to remove all traces of even the deepest hacking marks 
in the body of the text, and this became the new background surface. 
The area of the scene was further cut down to remove the deepest 
hacking of the Amen figures in the scene itself, with only faint traces of 
the original front torso of the Amen figure on the left side being 
preserved. Asa result, the whole scene was recut in a uniform depres~ 
sion. The final appearance of the restored stela was pristine, if unusual. 






centimeter deep. There are no traces of Atenist 






























2.24 Karnak, Stela “Q” of Amenhotep I, Eighth Pylon, Facade 
PM I 177 (Q); Key Plans, KG 150; M. Pillet, ASAE 24 (1924), pl. 9; (fig. 50), 





Restoration formula:~ | smiw:y-mnw ir.n nsw-bity Mn-M3°eR° /Il//lll/ 
Tiwy 


The entire surface of this grey granite stela was cut back when it was 
repaired. As a result, no traces of hacking or an earlier version are 
evident. Its present battered condition is largely a result of erosion that 
has utterly destroyed most of the text. 
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2.25 Karnak, Edifice of Amenhotep II, Court of the Tenth Pylon 
PM I, 186 (527); Key Plans KG fig. 3; C. Van Siclen, VA 6 (1990), 75-90; idem, VA 
{6(1990), 169-176; P. Brand, GM 170 (1999), fig. 7; idem, JARCE 36 (1999), 131, fig 
19 & 132, fig. 20; (figs. 6 & 52-53). 














Restoration formulae:" 
Pillar 31: sm3wy-mnw Ir.n s3 RE Sty-mr-n-Pth m pr itf Tmn-R® 

Pillar 32: sm3wy-mnw ir.n nsw-blty Mn-m3°CR® m pr ttf Imn-R° 
Pillar 36: sm3wy-mnw ir.n nsw-bity Mn-m3°ER® m pr ttf Imn-R° 
Pillar 37: sm3wy-mnw ir.n s3 R® Sty-mar-n-Pth m pr lt.f Tmn-R° 
Scene 46: ///) (nsw-bi}ty Mr-ms1-R° Sty-mlr}-n-Peh n ttf lll 


nswenttrw) 


This structure was originally erected by Amenhotep II in front of the 
Eighth Pylon, {t was later vandalized by Akhenaten and restored by 
Tutankhamen.” Next, Horemheb dismantled it, reusing the material to 
build a new building of a radically different design. None of its reliefs 
however, date to his reign. This new edifice was set up on the east side 
of the court between the Ninth and Tenth Pylons, and predates Horem- 
heb's curtain wall." 

Numerous square pillars with decoration of Amenhotep II were 
reused in the new structure, Seti 1 added renewal inscriptions on the 
bases of four of these on the sides facing the central axis (fig. 53). The 











‘Amen figures on these piers were reworked on two occasions in the 
post-Amarna era, presumably by Tutankhamen and Seti I, Examination 
reveals that in most cases the icons were altered after 
the initial post-Amarna repairs. Recutting occurs on nearly every part of 
their bodies, especially on the limbs, faces, platform crowns, belts, 
necks and shoulders; this produces only cosmetic adjustments to the 
figures, in that it never alters their pose or iconography, but only slightly 
modifies their proportions (figs. 52-53), 

Many of the pillars from the original monument of Amenhotep Il 
were not reemployed as such in the new structure. Rather, their sections 
were built into the walls. These blocks were laid so that their decorated 
faces were hidden, the blank ones forming a dressed surface that was 


of all these sc 














* Van Siclen (19908). 
"Ibid, 7 
Ibid. 75 & 77, fig. 2 












82 CHAPTER TWO 
inscribed with new bas reliefs. Where part of a wall is missing, one of 
these original pillar surfaces is exposed, revealing the head and torso of 
an Amen figure that was repaired by Tutankhamen. Unlike those on the 
rebuilt pillars, it does not exhibit recutting. These revisions must, 
therefore, date to Seti I’s reign after Horemheb had moved and rebuilt 
the structure, Tutankhamen having restored the monument in sift in 
front of the Eighth Pylon. 

Horemheb decided that the original wall reliefs were unsuited to the 
new architectural format. The existing wall decoration is executed in the 
name of Amenhotep II, but the only other king named in these reliefs is 
Seti 1, who was responsible for many if not all of the wall reliefs 
especially those in the northern suite where he left a renewal text on the 
north wal” All these wall scenes were new compositions, not repairs 
of damaged Eighteenth Dynasty tableaux, the divine figures in the wall 
scenes being originals made by Seti, with no sign of restoration, 
Stylistically, they bear markers of post-Amarna art in their representa- 
tions of both kings and gods, including protruding bellies, slightly tilted 
eyes and slender limbs (fig. 6). The faces compare favorably with 
examples under Horemheb and Ramesses 1, as well as those known to 
date to Seti’s earliest years (supra 1.2.1). We may conclude that Seti 1 
found this edifice rebuilt by Horemheb with its new decorative program 
incomplete. He reworked the divine figures originally repaired by 
Tutankhamen and added four renewal texts on the first two pairs of 
columns along the main axis. He was also responsible for many if not all 
of the wall scenes, which are entirely new post-Amarna compositions. 





































2.26 _ Karnak, Contra Temple of Amen-Re-Horakhty 
PM I, 216 (6); Key Plans, KI 112-113; A. Varile, ASAE 50 (1950), 152-183, pl.17.1 


Restoration formulae: 
Pillar 3: Destroyed except for traces of prenomen cartouche 
Pillar 4: ~ [smiwy]-mnow ir.n nsw-bity Mre-M3CR® m pr tf TImn-R° 





Seti carved restoration formulae on the west faces of the two central 
pillars on the facade of the building.” Their west faces are bas relief 


Scene 46: Key Plans 
” Varille (1950), 153, pl 
pillar three 


KG 245, 
3-4. Only traces of Seti I's cartouche ate preserved on. 
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with scenes of Amen embracing the king.” The north and south faces 
have identical vignettes in sunk relief,” all restored by Seti I. In every 
cease, traces of hacking remained after these reliefs were mended, with 
plaster being used to fill in the remaining pits. 

Seti was also responsible for repairs inside the building. Here, the 
surfaces were shaved back so that the figures of Amen could be recut in 
very low relief, with the deepest traces of hacking filled in with 
plaster,”* All the panels appear to have been restored only once in the 
post-Amarna era, presumably by Seti I. There are no signs of recutting, 
while the figures of Amen are executed in a style consistent with his 
earliest years.” 





2.27 Karnak, Contra Temple, Obelisk Fragments of Hatshepsut 
PM W, 218 (32-33); A. Valle, ASAE 50 (1950), 140-2, fig. 1 & pl. 6: Ch. Kuentz, 
Obélisques, Caito CG 1308-1315 & 17001-17036 (Cairo, 1932), 20-24, pls. 7-9; R 
Hamann, Agyptische Kunst: Wesen und Geschichte (Berlin, 1944), 222, abb, 238, 








igment of the shaft of one of these obelisks 
Restoration formula; ~ | sm3wy-mnw ir 


This fragment preserves the heads and upper torsos of a king offering to 
the ithyphallic form of Amen-Re. The figure of Amen has been 
reworked in a post-Amarna style." Another fragment bears a figure of 
the god finished in a more conservative style, in keeping with the early 
Ramesside age.” Although the name of the king in the restoration 
formula is lost, there is no need to assign it to Ramesses II, as Varille 
does." While it is true that he added marginal texts to this and other 
obelisks at Karnak and elsewhere, none of these has ever been associ- 
ated with a restoration formula. Seti |, on the other hand, was responsi- 
ble for restorations in the contra temple in which these obelisks were set 
up and of other standing obelisks at Karak 











“ Thid., 153 & pls. 17.1 and 18. 

* Thid., 153 & pl. 17. 

* Ibid. ps. 14-15. 

” tbid., pl. 18. 

Ibid, 140, fig. | 

Hamann (1944), 222, abb, 238, Cr. figures of Amen from the pyramidion of one 
of these obelisks: Kuentz (1932), pls. 7-9. 

arille (1950), 142, fig 1. Restoration inscriptions of Ramesses Il are quite rare. 
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The decorative scheme of these monoliths was similar to the queen's 
other pair set up in the w3dyr-hall, including a series of ritual scenes on 
the upper shaft. Here again, the entire surface of the shaft was cut back, 
suggesting that they may also have been restored twice, by Tutankhamen 
and Seti (supra 2.11), 

A pyramidion from one of these obelisks is now in Cairo (CG 17012). 
Originally, the scenes depicted Hatshepsut kneeling before the en- 
throned Amen-Re.'® At some point, the queen was suppressed and 
replaced by a pair of offering stands with lotus flowers on each face. 
This probably happened late in Thutmose IIl’s reign, rather than in the 
post-Amarna era. The figures of Amen were entirely recut in a style 
reminiscent of Thutmoside art, No traces of an earlier restoration of 
these icons or of Atenist vandalism are evident 
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Karnak, Ptah Temple, Stela of Thutmose II (Cairo CG 
34013) 


PAP, 198 (6; P. Lacau, Siéles 27, pl. 9: (fig. $1) 





Restoration formula: |~ smiwy-mnw ir.n nsw-bity Mn-M3°-R® m pr itf 
Pth nb-M3t 


e on the lunette, 
s of recutting are easily distinguished from the original 





The recutting on this stela is largely confined to the si 
These area 
surface by their lighter color and rougher finish. The entire lunette has 
been shaved down, excluding only the wings and disk of the Behdetite 
and the body and space behind a figure of a queen on the right side. 
Traces of a cut line behind the divine figure on the left define the 
of the original from the buttocks to the h 
god’s arms and two segments of his wis-scepter, including its prong, are 











1. Likewise, portions of the 





evident. From all this it is clear that the images of Ptah were consider- 
ably smaller in the previous version than in the final one, On the right, 
the cut line of Ptah’s original back is preserved from above the buttocks 
to the heel. Two lines of his arms can also be made out. 

‘The areas around the figures of Thutmose III have been cut back, but 
not as deeply as around those of Ptah. Unlike other restorations where 
the whole lunette was shaved down, the two royal figures on Cairo CG 


Kucntz (1932), 20-24, pls. 7-9 
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34013 were not reworked following the cut lines of the original version. 
On the right-hand scene, traces of the king’s back leg remain, as does 
the shin of his forward leg. These are very faint, having been almost 
completely erased. As with the deity, the earlier images of Thutmose IIL 
were smaller than in Seti’s restored version. Moreover, the final royal 
effigies are larger than those of Ptah. 

In the body of the text, several areas have been shaved down for the 
restoration of Amen’s name. The largest of these occupies the first 
seven lines on the left side of the stela. Other, irregular patches of the 
surface have also been cut back where the god’s name occurs, with the 
surface area that encompasses two or three groups of signs to either side 
and above and below the name being partially erased. It is not clear if 
the penultimate figures stem from the vandalized Thutmoside relief or 
from a 











earlier restoration. 





2.29 Karnak, Stela Fragment from Temple J 
DB. Redford, Orientalia $$ (1986), 2 & n, 10, 


In 1971, Redford noted the existence of a stela fragment bearing a 
restoration text of Seti I. It has since disappeared.” 


2.30 Karnak, Loose Block Usurped from Horemheb 


Restoration formula(?) fr.n nsw-bity Ill Mn-M3-[R n itf (Tmn- 
R‘ inty Upt-swr 


This sandstone block was deposited in the block yard south of the First 
Court and Hypostyle Hall at Karnak and remains unpublished. Finished 
in fine low relief, it bears part of a text suggestive of a renewal formula. 
Most interestingly, the cartouche has been usurped. Beneath the m3°r- 
figure and (“sign of Seti’s prenomen, traces of ///-hpriw-R'-stp-n- 
R® can easily be made out. This can only belong to Horemheb’s 
prenomen. It is not clear where the block comes from or why Seti 
usurped it 








"8 Redford (1986a), 2 & n.10. 
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2.31 _ Karnak, Gateway of Amenhotep III Restored by Seti I 
PM, 77; Barguct, Temple, 35; (fig. 54). 





This small gateway was erected by Amenhotep III and later rebuilt by 
Ramesses Ill. Ramesses IV and V1 also added marginal inscriptions. In 
its ruined state, several blocks inscribed by Amenhotep III are visible 
In at least two instances, restored images of the god Amen stemming 
from the decoration of Amenhotep Ill exhibit recutting consistent with 
secondary restoration, Another block preserves the cartouche of Seti 1 
indicating that he was responsible for this ultimate restoration. 

This block is inscribed in mediocre sunk relief of Amenhotep III, who 
offers a pot of incense. Only his head and protocol, including his 
cartouches, are intact, On the left edge of the text is a third cartouche 
giving the prenomen of Seti I. Above this is part of the title nb Tiwy, 
Traces of suppressed glyphs are apparent underlying this, proving the 
text is a later addition. These include a reed leaf intersecting the upper 
right portion of the cartouche and a horizontal line bisecting the M3*t- 
figure just below her chin. In restoring the divine figure in this scene, 
Seti | apparently replaced a portion of a stereotyped dd mdw in text with 
a smiwy-mnw formula 








2.32 Karnak, Reused Blocks from the Monthu Precinet 
PA AP, 7: A. Varille, Karnak Nord | (Cairo, 1943), 10-11, fig 2;C. Robichon er al., 





Karnak Nord WV. (Cairo, 1984), 63 (20-22), figs. 98-97. 





Block T 46: Sandstone 
Only the base of a raised relief cartouche with a (*“+sign is preserved. 


Block E 162: Sandstone’ 

Renewal formula: !~ [smiwy-mn}w ir.n nsw~bity (MnP-MB ER 
The left side of this raised relief block preserves the right side of the 
torso and arm of a male deity holding an ‘nh. The figure has been 
restored, despite heavy hacking on the arm and the torso above the 


Cf. renewal texte added othe obelisk of Hatshepsut from the widy-Hall, and 
the Kamak Eighth Pylon. Supra 2.11 & 

* Varille (1988), 63 20) & fig. 95. 
"thd, 63 (21) & fig 96. 
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waist, Plaster must have been used liberally to complete the restoration. 
To the right is part of a renewal formula in raised relief. 


Block E 161: Sandstone! 
Renewal formula: ~ | smiwy-m[me] 





This block bears part of a renewal formula inserted into the upper 
portion of a scene. Above the text is the lower part of the wing of a 
falcon or vulture, The text is capped by a ign, with only the left 
half of the column of text being preserved. To the left of the inscription 
isa vertical border element. The extreme left edge of the block is rough, 
but there is no indication of hacking. All three blocks may come from 
‘one or more doorways, 








2, Karnak, Temple of Maat, First Hypostyle (=11) 
‘A. Varille, Karnak Nord | (Cairo, 1943), 10-11, fig 2, face 1B, 








Seti I seems to have erected, or simply decorated, a pair of limestone 
columns in hall Il of the temple of Maat within the Monthu precinct,'”” 
These were engaged to the east and west interior walls of the chamber. 
The western pillar was decorated with the cartouches and epithets of 
Seti 1, which are only partially preserved. Both Ramesses II and Ill 
subsequently added m 
The eastern one must also have been decorated for S 
remains is part of a marginal inscription of Ramesses Il 








ginal inscriptions to the sides of the column 
, but all that 








2.34 Karnak North, So-called Gateway of Thutmose | 

PM IE, 16 (63); Key Plans, KO 117-122; A. Varille, Karnak Nord 1 (Cairo, 1943), pl 
98; C, Robichon, Karnak Nord II (Cairo, 1951), 76-77; C. Van Siclen, Gi 80 (1984), 
83 





Renewal formula: | ////| Mn-M3°-R® s3-R® nb i'w [Sty]-mr-n-Tman (di 
“nhl 

‘On the west wall of the passage of this gateway, a relief depicts a king 
being led by Amen. At some point a smaller figure of a second king 
offering an image of Maat to the god was inserted. Seti had been 


10 i, 63 (22) & fi. 97 
' Varille, Karnak 1, 10-11, fig. 2 facing 10 
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d with decorating the west wall of the passage of this gateway, 
with the smaller king being taken as the work of a successor. After re- 
examining the reliefs, Van Siclen pointed out that Seti was responsible 
for the restoration of the Amen figure alone, with his name occurring 
only in the renewal formula, 










5 Karnak, Kamutef Chapel 
275-276; H. Ricke, Das Kamutef-Heligrum in Karnak, BABA 3.2 (Ca 
1,45 n, 1 pls, 10 fe) 






















r, 1954), 








ay, 
ure, certainly belongs to S 
which this fragment occurs is not 
ar, although it might be an offering formula 

A second fragment, bearing the Horus name K3-nlhr h-m-Wast cut 








Ricke's reconstruction of the scen 








over that of Hatshepsut, perhaps makes better sense as that of Thutmose 
IIL and not Seti I, since the former was responsible for suppressing the 
queen’s memory late in his reign. 


LUXOR TEMPLE 


36 — Luxor, Stela of Thutmose IV, Year One 
El-Sayed Higazy, DIMA 101 (Jamuary 1986), 20; El-Sayed Hegazy and B, Bryan, VA 
(1986), 93-100; B. Bryan, The Reign of Thuimose IV (Baltimore, 1991), 184-186 (14.2) 
& pl. 22, fig. 32. 





Restoration formul 
Left column: | smiiy-mnw ir.n nsw-bity Mn-M3°CR® m pr lt Tmn-R® 
Right column: ~ | Zmn-R° nb nswt Tiwy nb pt s3 R® nb hi'w Sty-mr-n-Pth 
di nh mi RE dt 





' Van Siclen (19846), 83. 


'™ Ricke (1954), 4 ig. L with m. 11.150, the 1 behind si-bird could be the remains 
‘ofa worn sun disk of st R*. The traces below the cartouche would make better sense as 
it f mn 

Contra Ricke, ibid, pl. 4 & 45, n. 11 
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This black granodiorite stela was recently found in front of the 
Ramesside pylon." Its entire surface was shaved down by Seti I, 
leaving a raised lip around its outer edges.'"? As Hegazy and Bryan 
have noted, its figures and text were recut following the lines of the 
original. The paleography of the signs in the restoration text is the same 
as in the rest of the text, while no damage to Amen’s name remains." 

To remove the deepest hack marks, when the icons were restored, the 
surface around the divine figures in the center of the lunette was cut 
down slightly more than on the rest of the stela, There is no evidence of 
a secondary restoration. 












2.37 Luxor, Fragmentary Stela of Thutmose IV 
PALIP, 538; M. Abdl-Qader Muhammad, ASAE 60 (1968), 248-249, 271 (XXV) & pl 
25; B, Bryan, The Reign of Thuumose 1V (Baltimore, 1991), 183 (14.1) 












Restoration formula: | smiwy-mnw ir n nsw-bity (Mn]-MIER® (ll! 








granodiorite stela is preserved, 














Only the upper portion of this black 
including most of the lunette scene. None of its main text survives. The 
restoration formula in the center of the scene is flanked by two figures 
‘of Amen. It appears that the entire lunette has been reworked below the 
winged disk at the top. 








uxor, Colonnade Hall of Amenhotep 11 & Tutankhamen 
PMIP, 312-316; Epigraphic Survey, The Festival Procession of Opet in the Colonnade 
‘Hall, Reliefs and Inscriptions at Luxor Temple 1, OIP 112 (Chicago, 1994), pls. 43-49, 
51-67; idem, The Facade, Portal, Upper Register Scenes. Columns, Marginalia, and 
Statuary in the Colonnade Hall, Reliefs and Inscriptions at Luxor Temple 2, OIF 116 
(Chicago, 1998), pls. 190-193 & 196-197; idem, Reliefs and Inscriptions at Luxor 
Temple 3, forthcoming 


2.38 




















The Colonnade Hall in Luxor Temple was constructed late in the reign 
of Amenhotep Ill, but its decoration was largely forestalled by his death 
and the ensuing Amama interlude.""* Work commenced in earnest under 


"™ Higazy (1986), 20. 
™ Hegazy & Bryan (1986), 94, pl. 1 
1 id, 93-95; 

1 As noted by Bryan (1991), 231, m2 
mnes on the facade were probably laid out in cartoon form late in 
‘drawing 3; idem (1994), 133. 





NS Several s 
Amenhotep III's reign. Johnson (1990), 29-31 
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‘Tutankhamen, and by the end of his reign, reliefs in all but the southem- 
most portions of the hall were complete. Ay finished the decoration of 
the facade, but the project lapsed under Horemheb, only to be resumed 
by Seti 1, who completed the decoration of the southernmost portion. 

The compositional unity of the tableaux suggests that Tutankhamen was 
responsible for laying out the decoration of the entire Colonnade Hall 
in cartoon form.'"* 










2.38.1 





Luxor, The Festival Procession of Opet Reliefs 









Although the southern third of the Colonnade Hall remained uncarved 
when Tutankhamen died, Horemheb never sculpted these scenes, 
contenting himself with usurping the cartouches of Tutankhamen and 
Ay in the completed decoration. He also revised the cartoon of the large 
barque scenes at the southem end of the hall, changing the rebus 
decoration of the veil and canopy to reflect his own titulary 

The tradition of incorporating elements of the reigning king’s titulary 
into the decoration of the canopy of sacred barques in rebus form seems 
to have begun with Tutankhamen." Now too depictions of such 
iconography in relief became the object of the usurper’s chisel. At 
Luxor and elsewhere, Horemheb often suppressed such Tutankhamen 
rebuses in existing representations of the barque of Amen-Re,'"* while 
in other scenes from the northern portion of the Colonnade Hall, he 
unaccountably left them alone. '™ 

It was not until Seti ! came to the throne that the decoration in the 
southernmost portion was finally carved in relief. The presence of 
unaltered cartouches of Seti in these compositions pegs him as responsi- 
ble for carving them.’ Seti introduced a few changes of his own 
beyond those Horemheb had made to Tutankhamen’s cartoon. While he 

































Epigraphic Survey, Opet, xvi, xix & n. 1S, 

"Ibid, pls. 43, 50 & 58. The billow of this veil may have been partially carved by 
Tutankhamen and usurped by Horemheb. Ibid, 23 & n. 70 (epigraphic commentary on 
pl. $8). 

* Mumane (1985), 67-68. 

* E.g., on the east interior wall of the Luxor sun court and on the Eighth Pylon at 
Kamak: supra 221.5 & infra 2.41ff. So too, in the main sanctuary of Hatshepsut's 
{temple at Deir el-Bahri, Janusz Karkowski by persons] communication, 

In the Colonnade Hall: Epigraphic Survey, Opet, pls. 110-111 
Ibid, xvi. 
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respected Horemheb’s iconographic changes to the veil of the barque, 
he altered the design of the exposed upper cabin to reflect his own 
prenomen.'” This combination of rebus decoration of two different 
kings on the veil and cabin of the barque is paralleled in the northern 
part of the Colonnade Hall, where Tutankhamen is named on the veil 
and Amenhotep III occurs on the upper portion of the cabin where 
Tutankhamen, like Seti, had sought to associate himself with a predeces- 
sor." This is, perhaps, indicative of an early date for the reliefs." 

Seti made other changes to representations of the barques. The hull 
was thickened at the prow and stem, and the collars of the aegises were 
enlarged."* These augmented proportions are characteristic of examples 
of divine barques made under Seti 1," and can be observed in alter 
ations he made to the extant barque scenes carved for Tutankhamen on 
the east tower of the Eighth Pylon at Kamak and the east wall of the sun 
court at Luxor, as well as the stouter hulls of his own original reliefs in 
the Karnak Hypostyle and Gumah Temple. Certainly Horemheb was not 
responsible for augmenting the proportions of the barque, as can be seen 
from original examples from his reign,'"” and the lack of such alter- 
ations to tableaux he usurped from Tutankhamen. 

















2.38.2. Columns, Architraves, Upper Registers & Clerestory 


‘Seti was also responsible for the carved decoration on the two southern- 
most pairs of columns in the hall.'”* Iconographically and stylistically. 
these reliefs are similar to those on the northern columns, and it is clear 
that Seti was using existing cartoons of Tutankhamen. He abandoned, 





"2 For the veil, see ibid., 22-23, pl. $8. Only one fragment of the upper cabin 
survives, preserving 1 Mi-figure standing ona (“sign as found on other examples 
from Seti’s reign. tbid, 21 (iconographic comments) and pl. 50, fragment 1017, 
Compare the barque of Amen from the Karak Hypostyle Hall for which see GHHK 

pls. $3 and 76. 

' tbid., Epigraphic Survey, 23 (iconographic comments) and pl. 111. 

"The only other monument of the early Nincicenh Dynasty that seems to ho 
Horemheb’s memory isa small obelisk of Ramesses I: Aldred (1968), 100-103, fig. 1-4, 
pl 17:1; KRU VII. 6 

5 Epigraphic Survey, Opel, 19-20 with pls. 43 and 56. Cf. the much more slender 
prow and stem of the barques carved under Tutankhamen. Ibid. pts. 7 and 110, 

"See ibid, 19, n. 63 for references. 

Ibid, 19: n.62 
" Epigraphic Survey (1998), pls. 190-193 
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however, a scheme for the posthumous honoring of Amenhotep III 
adopted by Tutankhamen in the decoration of the columns, since he 
alone is the officiant in these scenes. 
Only fragments of the upper portions of the building have survived. 
Its upper two-thirds were largely quarried away in the medieval period, 
and only a small portion of the original wall surface has been preserved. 
Above the Opet register, a series of tableaux representing the Min 
festival was laid out, while the uppermost register and the space: 
between the window grills bore stereotyped offering scenes. 
Fragments of this register from the south west interior wall of the 
building have been reassembled, revealing three scenes carved for Seti 
I. These reliefs are inferior in quality to those from the Opet register." 
Seti also completed a frieze of stereotyped decoration between the 
upper register and the cornice supporting the clerestory. Under Tutankh 
en, this had consisted of the king’s nomen resting on —7-baskets 
alternating with larger prenomens of Amenhotep Ill without 
cartouches.'”* Seti altered the pattern, his nomen cartouche now 
surmounting the basket and altemating with his prenomen without 
cartouche.'”” He also completed the inscriptions on the southernmost 
Portions of the architraves, including a number of unusual prenomen 
cartouches written (=f ), again suggestive of an early ¢ 


In general, the reliefs of Seti from the Color 
distinguished from those of Tutankha 
and careful finishing of details and 
the large figures of the king and deities are comparable to reliefs from 
the reign of Horemheb.' Here the nose is not as aquiline as in other 























ade Halll are easily 
n by their high, rounded relief 
ickground surfaces.” Stylistically, 








Johnson (1994), 136 
Epigaphic Survey, Reliefs and Inscriptions at Lacor Temple, vol, 3, forthcoming 

Fora preliminary schematic drawing of the west walla the south end see Bell (1987), 
pLsB. 

" Peter Dorman by personal communica 

2 Johnson (1994), 141 

” bid, 140-141; Bel (1987), pl. SB. 

°% Epigraphic Survey (1998), pls. 196-197, 

* Epigraphic Survey, Oper, xvi 

* Presumably Tutankhamen's cartoon was altered before the relief was carved so 
sto reflect the royal profile curent atthe very end ofthe Eighteenth Dynasty, which 
Aifered markedly from te style of Tutankhamen's reign. Ibid, Epigraph survey, pls. 
5384 
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reliefs dating to the earlier part of Seti’s reign, while the slight pot belly, 
also characteristic of post-Amama relief, is retained.'"” These features 
point to an early date for the reliefs (supra 1.2.1). 

In completing the decoration of the Colonnade Hall, Seti was clearly 
following a pattem laid out in cartoon by Tutankhamen and Horemheb. 
He made only slight alterations to the cartoon, such as augmenting the 
proportions of the sacred barques and inserting his titulary into the 
cartouches, adding stereotyped decoration of friezes on the walls, on the 
columns and on the alteration of the rebus decoration of the upper part 
of the barque cabin, while preserving Horemheb’s decoration on the 
veil. Stylistic and iconographic features of the reliefs point to an early 
date in the reign for the completion of the Colonnade Hall reliefs. The 
project formed part of his overall restoration program to stamp his name 
on Egypt's monuments as quickly as possible. 








Luwor, Solar Court of Amenhotep Il 


2.39 Solar Court, North Wall, Amenhotep III Led by Deities 
PM IP, 317 (93-94); Key Plans, LC 109; A. Gayet, Temple, pl 1, figs. 3-4 


Restoration formula: | + //////Mn-M3°CR® m pr ttf Tmn-R® 


Only the lower half of this scene, depicting the king being led by a god 
and goddess, is preserved. Both deities exhibit recutting, especially the 
male one, whose arm, chest, back foot and legs have been reworked. The 
rear foot was shifted further to the left, making his stride longer. Only 
parts of the right arm, back and buttocks of the goddess were adjusted. 
All this recutting is consistent with a secondary retouching of a previous 
restoration 











hid, Epigraphie Survey, pls. 51-5 
1% Perhaps the reliefs were completed in preparation for Seti's first visit to Thebes 
‘ordered while he inspected the temple during 


asking. Alternatively, it might have bee 
tha frst visit. 
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2.40 Solar Court, East Wall, North End, Barque of Amen-Re 
PM IF, 317 (95); W.R. Johnson in L. Berman (ed), The Art of Amenhotep III: Art 
Historical Analysis (Cleveland, 1990), 30, drawing 2 












Restoration formula: 
rsyt 





smi[wy]-mnw ir.n nsw-bity Mn-M3°1-R® m Tpt- 





This fragmentary relief portrays the barque of Amen-Re resting on a 
socle in front of an array of offerings, accompanied by a statue of 
Amenhotep III and his 43. The decoration on the canopy contains 
Horemheb's nomen arranged in a rebus pattem.” According to 
Johnson, this scene was later modified by Seti I, who enlarged the hull 
of the barque and the proportions of its aegises. 

Horemheb had usurped the decoration of the barque canopy as first 
restored under Tutankhamen. He enlarged the space for the rebus 
decoration by pushing back the kneeling M3-figures to make spa 



























for 





his rebus and by eliminating the decorative borders behind the god- 
esses" backs. Although no direct evidence for the original presence of 





Tutankhamen’s prenomen rebus survives, the adjustments Horemheb 
‘made to this scene correspond to his usurpation of another barque scene 
on the Karak Eighth pylon." 

The alterations of both Horemheb and Seti I are in keeping with their 
treatment of Tutankhamen’s restoration work. Horemheb’s alterations 
suppressed his predecessor's titulary in the rebus decoration on the 
barque. As he did at Karnak, Seti augmented the proportions of the craft 
and added a renewal text. 

Elsewhere in the solar court, only the lower portions of the fi 
the bottom register of scenes along the east interior wall remain, none 
being preserved above the waist. All of the deities were recut. It is clear 








ures on 





A similar design forthe canopy can be found in wall scenes in the southern third 
ofthe Colonnade Hall at Luxor and on a barque scene usurped from Tutankhamen on 
the east tower of the Eighth Pylon at Kamak. Cf. Epigraphic Survey, Opet, pl. 58 
Murnane (1985), 60 & fig. 1 

“© W. Raymond Johnson by personal communication 

"4" W, Raymond Johnson by personal communication. Mumane (1985), 60, fig. | 
At Kamak, the kneeling Mf"-figures were enlarged without suppressing the border 
elements atthe edges ofthe canopy. The two secondary figures were not the same size, 
however, the figure atthe back being somewhat larger. 
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that Seti revised Tutankhamen’s restorations throughout the solar court, 
adding renewal texts intermittently 








Luxor, Hypostyle Hall Adjoining the Solar Court 


2.41 Solar Court, Hypostyle, East Interior Wall 
PMIP, 318 (102) registers lll; Key Pi 
& pl 8. fig. 47-pl. 16, fig. 60 


LD 31-46; A. Gayet, Temple, pls.2, fig. 7 



























Three registers of scenes on this wall were restored at some point prior 
to Seti’s accession, presumably under Tutankhamen. Seti recut the 
divine figures and added restoration inscriptions to some of the scenes, 
mostly those on the lowermost register. The scenes on this wall are in 
low relief. As a result of their restoration, most traces of hacking were 
climinated without cutting down the original surface dramatically. The 
transition between the original background and that in which the 
restored icons lie is often quite subtle. In general, little plaster was 
needed to fill in the few remaining hack marks. In the Coptic period, the 
faces, hands, feet and other portions of the gods and king on the lower 
ters were thoroughly hacked out, and several Coptic crosses were 
engraved on the reliefs. 

















Register I (=top) 


None of the scenes on the top register of this wall bear sm3wy-mnw 
formul 
their initial restoration. No Coptic iconoclasm is evident on this level, 
presumably because they were too high off the ground. 


, although in every case the divine figures were altered after 





2.42 (1) Amenhotep III with Offering-bearer Libating Before 


Amen and Amenet Making nyny 
PMIP, 318 (102).1.1; Key Plans, LD 35-36: A. Gayet, Temple, pl. 8, fig. 47; (fig. 8). 








Here Amenhotep III pours a libation while a minor deity bears a tray of 
offerings to Amen-Re. At some point after the initial restoration, parts 
of the Amen figure were retouched. This is apparent on the forward 
shoulder and top of the arm, on the beard and along the whole front the 
armpit down the torso and legs to the instep and toe of the advancing 
foot. Similar adjustments can also be found on the minor deity. 
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243 (1.2) Amenhotep III Offering Milk to Amen 
PM IP, 318 (102), 12; Key Plans, LD 34; A. Gaye, Temple, pl 9, figs. 48-49. 













Scattered remnants of Amarna vandalism survive as a light pitting of the 
there is evidence of two successive restorations of the 
, the second one amounting to superficial tinkering, Amen 
beard was adjusted, as were his platform crown, the front of his kilt and 
his tail, 






















2.44 (1.3) Amenhotep II Slays an Oryx Before Amen 
PAIP, 318 (102), 1.3; Key Plans, LD 32-33; A. Gayet, Temple, pl. 10, 








ie. 50. 














In this panel, the ithyphallic figure of Amen-Re was restored twice, In 
the second one, the front of his leg, as well as his arm and upper bac 
were shifted slightly. The epithet “Lord of Heaven” following his name 
has also been recut with a fuller writing, 
























2.45 (1.4) Amenhotep III Pours Ointment Over Amen 
PAIE, 318 (102), 14; Key Plans, LD 31; A. 
52; P. Brand, JARCE 36 (1999), 133, fig 





ayet, Temple, pl. 10, fig. $1 to ph. 11, fig 








The image of Amen, sitting enthroned on a high plinth, was entirely 
recut by Seti I, the object of which was to shift it slightly to the left. A 
series of hacking patterns arranged in lines and set at various angles 
occur here, being especially numerous around his plumes and on and 
behind his platform crown. The arrangement of these marks indicates 
that they were not meant to oblite 
attributes, and they are consistent with neither Amarna nor Coptic 
iconoclasm. Instead, they are keying for a heavy layer of plaster used for 
repairs. To the left of the king, an image of Horus bearing a tray of 
ointment-jars has also been expunged and restored on two separate 
‘occasions, the later version having been shifted slightly to the right. 


te Amen’s facial features or other 








Register II (=middle) 


2.46 _ (1.1) Amenhotep III with Mace & hki-scepter Before Amen 
PATE, 318 (102), 1.1; Key Plans, LD 40: A. Gayet, Temple, pl. 1, fig. $3 


Restoration formula: 1 ~ sm3wy-mnw inn nsw-bity Mn-M3°-R® m pr tof 
Tmn-R° 
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Coptic iconoclasts attacked the face and limbs of the figures in this 
episode. Secondary adjustments of the restored Amen-figure are found 
on his beard, his front torso and shoulder, the hem of his kilt and the calf 
and inner thigh of his forward leg. 
2.47 (11.2) Amenhotep III Before Amen with Foundation-ritual 


xt 
PACIE, 318 (102), Il, 2; Key Plans, LD 39; A. Gayet, Te 











pl. 12, fig. $4 


There is no indication that the Copts disfigured this scene. Chisel marks 
around the top of Amen’s plumes are consistent with keying for plaster 
employed by the restorers," Subsequently, the beard, ne 
crown and front shoulder were revised under Seti 






2.48 (11.3) Amenhotep III Before Amen with Litany 
PM IP, 318 (102), 1,3; Key Plans, LD 38; A. Gayet, Temple, pl. 13, fig. 35. 





The figures of both the king and Amen-Re were subjected to hacking at 
some point in post-antiquity, that of the deity having suffered badly both 
from Coptic defacement and natural erosion of the stone. From what 
remains, it is apparent that it was restored on two occasions, Thus the 
ondary version of his toe and ins 
ed dramatically 








ep can be seen, these having been 
enlar 





2.49 (11.4) Amenhotep III Before Amen Consecrating Offerings 
PATE, 318 (102), Il, 2; Key Plans, LD 37; A. Gayet, Temple, pl. 14, fig. 56; (fig. $9) 





Here the seated figure of Amen-Re has been readjusted under Seti I 
Both legs and his forward arm holding the w's-scepter show evidence 
of two separate versions, The face was also reworked, with traces of the 
previous beard evident. The extant hacking includes both traces of the 
iconoclast’s chisel marks and keying by the restorers. The Copts do not 
seem to have vandalized it 





Often, a heavy layer of plaster was used in restoring the god's plumes. As the 
.g0d's chief iconographical attribute, the plumes often sustained the deepest hacking. See 
Brand (1999). 
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Register III (=bottom) 














2.50 _(I1L.1) Amenhotep III Driving the four Calves Before Amen 
PAIR, 318 (102); Key Plans, LD 44: A. Gaye, Temple, pl. 15, ig. $7; , Brand (1998), 
pl. 37 









Restoration formula: | ~ smiwy-mnw ir.n Mn-M3-R€ (1) lt.fTImn 









In this episode, the figure of Amen has been defaced in the Christian 
era, when a Coptic cross was engraved between his legs. The hacking 
directed at the god’s arms, belt buckle and face; the king’s arms, 
face, buckle and legs; and the faces and legs of three of the four calves. 
Because of this damage, it is not clear what alterations might h 
ade earlier to Amen’s visage. His image was otherwise extensively 
modified by Seti I. His front shoulder, lower calf, thigh, kneecap and 
ankle of the back leg, along with his headdress and the hem of the kilt, 
were all reworked. These adjustments seem to have been designed to 
enlarge the icon slightly." 








e been 
















2.51 (111.2) Amenhotep III Consecrating mri-boxes Before Amen 
PM IF, 318 (102), Key Plons, LD 43; A. Gayet, Tempe, pl. 15, fg. 58 


Here again, the figure of the deity was reworked after the initial post- 
Amara restoration to augment its proportions. These modifications 
included the front shoulder, biceps and forearm; the front leg from the 
p along the shins to the instep of the advancing foot; and on the 
. the kneecap, calf and ankle. 














2.52 (111.3) Amenhotep III Erecting the s/nt-pole for Amen 
PM AP, 318 (102), Key Plans, LD 42; A. Gayet, Temple, pl. 16, fig. 59; P. Brand, 
JARCE 36 (1999), 132, fig. 21 


Restoration formula: | ~ sm3wy-mnw ir.n nsw-bity Mn-M3-R® m pr itf 
Tmn s3 RE (Sty}-mr-n-Pth 





Here the figure of Amen has been vandalized in the Coptic period; his 
face, phallus, plumes and upraised arm were the targets of this icono- 


* Other secondary restorations by Ay and Horembeb also enlarged the icons: Brand 
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clasm. Once again, Seti has altered a restoration made prior to his reign. 
In this case, the knees, shin and instep of the god’s leg and foot were 
modified. His chest and back were also adjusted, along with the leading 
edge of the forward plume of his headdress and the straps crossing his 
chest. The face was also recut, but only changes to the tip of the beard 
have survived the Christian iconoclasts, 












2.53 
PAI 


(111.4) Amenhotep III Embraced by Seated Amen 
318 (102): Key Plans, LD Al; A. Gayet, Temple, pl. 16, fg. 60: (fi, 56), 














Restoration formula: | ~ [smiwy-mmw ir.n] nsw-bity s3-R° nb i'w mry 
ntrw [Sty]-mr-n-Pth m pr lef Tmn-R® nb nswt T3wy 



















In this scene, Amen sits enthroned on a high plinth touching an “nh to 
the king’s nose. Because portions of the two figures overlap, the legs 
and left arm of the king had to be partially recarved, along with the 
entire figure of Amen, when the scene was first restored prior to Seti's 
reign. Both their faces were hacked by the Copts, 

Here too Seti made minor adjustments to the proportions of the 
divinity, These included reworking his lower torso and making a slight 
alteration to the angle of his plumes. The god’s head and neck have also 
been shifted forward slightly as a result of changes to his plumes. His 
arms have also been altered; originally, the left arm, which holds an “nh 
to the king’s nose, was higher. The right arm now reaches back behind 
the king’s torso, with the hand touching the nape of his neck. In the 
earlier version, this arm reached across in front of the king's chest and 
held a flail. The partially erased fist and flail are evident at the left side 
of the scene above the king’s shoulder. 














2.54 — Subregister Fecundity Figures 
PAIP, 318 (104); Key Plans, LD 45-46; A. Gayet, Temple, pl. 2, fig 7: (fig. 57) 


Restoration formula: | ~ smiwy-mnw ir.n nsw-bity Mn-M31-R® m pr (it) f 
[tmn-R® 33 R° [Sty}-mr-n-Pth 


Here Seti added a restoration inscription in front of the first of a series 
of fecundity figures arranged along the subregister. Most of these 
exhibit various adjustments to their arms, buttocks, feet and legs. Again, 
these are consistent with a secondary restoration. 
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255 East Doorway Lintel: Amenhotep IIL with Fecundity 
Figures Offers Flowers to Amen 

PM IF, 318 (10Se-by; Key Plans LD 30; A. Gayet, Temple, pl. 16, figs. 62-63; P. Brand, 
JARCE 36 (1999), 133, fig. 23 





Both of the Amen’s, and the two fecundity figures, have been restored 
twice, The one on the left was shifted to the left slightly with recutting 
being evident throughout. The minor deity on the left was also moved, 
On the right, both deities were reworked, with Amen being shifted to the 
right 








2.56 Pilaster Adjoining the North-East Corner of the Hypostyle 


















Here the divine effigies exhibit only minor amounts of cosmetic 
retouching, and, doubtless owing to the confined space in these 
tableaux, not one has been shifted from its original position 





North Face 


2.57 _ (1) Amenhotep III Receiving Life from Monthu 
PALI, 317 (98a, I; Key Plans, LC 80; A. Gayet, Temple, pl. 8, fig. 46 








Recutting in this scene is confined to Monthu’s legs and back 


2.58 _ (II) Amenhotep III and Amen Holding Hands 
PME, 317 (98a, I); Key Plans, LD 81; A. Gayet, Temple, pl. 8, fig. 46. 


Here the legs, arms and tail of the deity have been reworked. 


2.59 _ (II) Amenhotep III with Mut Extending a Menat 
PAC, 317 (98, Il: Key Plans, LD 82; A. Gayet, Temple, pl. 8, fp. 46 





Traces of Coptic hacking can be found on the faces and limbs of both 
figures. Mut's legs, crown and buttocks exhibit recutting; the upraised 
arm holding the Menat-necklace has been shifted higher in the f 
version. Keying for plaster can be seen on and in front of her legs. 
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East Face 













2.60 (1) Amenhotep Ill Receiving Life from Amen 
PACH, 317 (986, 1); Key Plons, LD 48; A. Gaye, Temple, pl 8, fig. 46, 





Only Amen’s platform crown, the nape of his neck and his belly have 
been adjusted after the initial restoration. 







2.61 (11) Amenhotep III with Weret-Hekau Extending a Menat 
PMP, 317 (98b, 11); Key Plans, LD 49; A. Gay le, pl. 8, fig. 46. 


































The defacement of this tableau derives froma number of sources. Coptic 
hacking is evident on the face and limbs of the figure, while traces of 
Amara vandalism survived the restoration process. Long strings of 
gouging on Wer 
plaster used in the restoration process, so the damage to her figure must 
have been particularly severe. R 
body from the breast to her shins, on the top of her upraised forearm, 
and along the front lappet and the back of her wig. 








hhekau’s body are a characteristic feature of keying for 





ting occurs along the front of her 





2.62. (II) Amenhotep 111 Embracing Amen-Kamutef 
PACAP, 317 (986, Illy; Key Plons, LD 50; A. Gayet, Temple, pl. 8, fg. 46; P, Br 
(1998), pl. 39. 








Restoration formula: ~ | smiwy-mnw Irn nsw-bity nb T3wy Mn-M: 
impr itf Tmn-R® 


Despite Coptic vandalism to the face and limbs of Amen-Kamutef, 
recutting of his image is evident on the neckline and down the front of 
the leg from the thigh to the shin. 


2.63 West Gateway, East Jambs 
PAIP, 318 (106a); Key Plans, LD 2; A. Gayet, Temple, pl. 18, fg. 6 (106). 


Restoration formulae: 
South Jamb: = [s]mivwy-mnw ir.n Mn-M3°-R® (i//// [it] f (mln 
North Jamb: (Mr-M3}-R® m 





The scenes above these much damaged renewal texts have figures of a 
king, probably Amenhotep III, facing the portal with one arm raised in 
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salute and the other holding a long staff, They are similar to scenes on 
the jambs of two gateways in the southern part of the widyt-Hall at 
Karnak, also restored by Seti (supra 2.9). 






2.64 Luxor Temple Summary 





Early in his reign, Seti | undertook extensive renovations in Luxor 
Temple. In the Colonnade Hall, he completed reliefs left unfinished by 
Tutankhamen and his successors at the south end of the building. Seti 
also made extensive modifications to reliefs restored by Tutankhame 
in the solar court and adjoining hypostyle hall. In most instances, these 
constituted minor retouching of the divine figures. In particular, many 
effigies of Amen-Re were enlarged slightly by augmenting the pro 
of their faces, limbs and the fronts of their torsos. In such cases there 
was little reworking along their hind portions. The position of the 
leading arm of the god holding the w3s-scepter was in some instances 
shifted as well. Although the only well-preserved examples are those on 
the nearly intact interior 
much denuded walls of the solar court were also revamped, apparently 
modifications, Horemheb had usurped a barque 
scene from the solar court first restored by Tutankhamen, replacing the 
latter’s prenomen rebus with his own on the veil screening the canopy. 
From this we may conclude that Tutankhamen was responsible for 
initially repairing the mutilated tableaux in the solar court and hypos 
tyle, Horemheb's contribution being restricted to eliminating his 
predecessor's name where it occurred in rebus form, while leaving the 
bulk of Tutankhamen’s work alone." Finally, Seti altered the restored 
images of the gods throughout this part of the temple, intermittently 
adding renewal texts to scenes on the lower courses of the walls. There 
is no evidence that Seti was involved in repairs to any part of the temple 
to the south of the solar court hypostyle. Beyond a secondary restoration 
of Ay, there are no further examples of this phenomenon in the southern 
portion of the temple." 






















t wall of the hypostyle, figures on the now 





in toto, Prior to S 




















“Tutankhamen does not seem to have added st!wy-mmw texts 
* Brand (1999¢), 118-120. 
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‘THEBESWEST BANK 


Memorial Temple of Amenhotep IIT 


2.65 Thebes West, Stela of Amenhotep III (Cairo CG 34026) 
PA IF, 448; W. M. F. Petrie, Six Temples at Thebes (London, 1897), pl. 10; P. Lacau, 
Siéles, 59-60, pl. 20. 


Restoration formula: ~ smiwy-mnw ir.n 3 RSty-mr-n-Peh n it,f Tmn-RO 























This limestone stela of Amenhotep III is carved in bas relief. On the 
upper register, two figures of Amen-Re standing back-to-back were 
restored by shaving down the surface around them, including their 
names and epithets in front of their plumes. Originally, the offering 
formulae in front of the two kings, as well as the forward hand of the 
right one, were also shaved down and reworked to make the transition 
between the original surface around them and the lower one around the 
gods more subtle, thus giving a more aesthetically pleasing result once 
the icons had been restored in bas-relief, Once this process was 
nd little plaster 











complete, relatively few deep hack marks survived 





patching was required, and that confined mostly to the chests of both 
deities 

A smiwy-mnw text and two offering formulae were etched in sunk 
relief by the same hand. This restoration formula is wedged between the 
right side of Amen and his wis-scepter. Stylistically, the restored 
effigies are done in a somewhat Ramesside style, the aquiline nose being 
especially prominent on the right-hand Amen. They are executed in 
much flatter relief than the rest of the stela, carved in a particularly high 
relief current later in Amenhotep III's reign." 


2.66 — Thebes West, Stela of Amenhotep III (Cairo CG 34025) 
PAP, 447; W.M.F. Poti, Six Temples at Thebes (London, 1897), pl. 11; P. Lacau, 
Siéles, 47 & pl. 15; KRI|, 229, 998, ci; RITA I, 197, 98, is RITANC I, 150, $98, 





Restoration formula: 1~ smiwy-mnw ir.n nsw-bity Mn-M3-R® n itf 
Tmn-R® nsw-ntrw nbw 





Johnson (1990), 3 
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A large part of the original surface of the lunette scene was shaved down 
between the front edges of the two royal figures. Above their heads, the 
area of the caption text was shaved down and reworked, although the 
restorers were able to follow the original text as a guide except for the 
name and epithets of Amen. The wings and titles of the Behdetite were 
left alone, as were the two uraei and prenomen cartouche dangling from 
its sun disk. The surface bearing the first 21 lines of the main text has 
also been shaved down, while the amount of recutting decreases steadily 
from lines 22 to 27. The last four lines are in pristine condition except 
for the protocol of Amen. 

Bell has noted vestiges of erased triangular projection kilts on both 
divinities and traces of a uracus on the forehead of the god on the left." 
Bickel points out that these conform to alterations made by Akhenaten, 
who converted representations of Amen in his father’s memorial temple 
into those of the deified Amenhotep IIl.'** 

Other signs of an earlier version include traces of the original prongs 











‘of the wis-scepter and the comer where the shin meets the instep of the 
‘god's foot on both sides of the scene. The surviving traces of an earlier 
version presumably stem from just such a modification. 


2.67 Thebes West, Blocks from Merenptah’s Memorial Temple 
S. Bickel, B14 92 (1992), 1-13; H. Jritzand 8, Bickel, B/FAO 94 (1994), 277-288; 
8. Bickel, Untersuchungen im To 

andere Wiederverwendete Ba 

& pls. 21,3435, 70, 72, 80 & 5 











impel des Merenptah in Theben 1M Tore und 
Amenophis Il, BAB. 1997), 94.97 








(Stung 





Restoration formulae: 
Block 302: Mn-M3C-RE n itfImn 


Block 156: sm3wy-mnw ir.n nsw-bity Mn-M3-R°n itf (mn 





* Bell (19858), $1, m. 124 

 Jarte & Bickel (1994), 282-284; Bickel (1997), 83-90. Cf. Cairo CG 34025 with 
a relief from the temple (Bickel {1997}, 86.90 with figs. 34-35), and another stela of 
Amenhotep III from his memorial temple (Hseny et al. (Wiesbaden, 1981), pl, 5), In 
each cas, the figure of Amen has been converted to that of the deified Nebmaatre and 
then restored as Amen, 

Bickel (1997), pls. 70 & 80. In both cases, 
Tutankhamen with his own 











ti has replaced the prenomen of 
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From a group of reused blocks of Amenhotep III recently discovered in 
the foundations of the memorial temple of Merenptab, it would seem 
that Tutankhamen was responsible for the initial restoration of Amenho- 
tep’s memorial temple.'® A pair of blocks have come to light bearing 
traces of Tutankhamen’s cartouche in a restoration formula that was 
subsequently usurped by Seti I.'* 

The figures of Amen on these blocks have been retouched by Seti 
‘These modifications were confined largely to adjusting the god's cro 
and beard and to changing the proportions of his limbs.'*? The inclina- 
tion of the plumes was altered, the height of the platform crown was 
changed, the beard was lengthened, and the god’s proportions were 
made more svelte by narrowing his shoulders and making his legs more 














slender, 


Memorial Temple of Thutmose HI 


2.68 Thebes West, Stela Thutmose II (Cairo CG 34015) 
PME, 428; P. Lacau, Siéles, 31 


Restoration formula: ~ | s{m3}wy-mnlw] Irn nsw-{bity] 
This stela fragment of yellow siliceous sandstone bears a damaged 
renewal text, which, despite the lack of a royal name, is surely that of 
Seti I, as no other king is known to have left such texts on restored 
stelae, Only the right half of the lunette is preserved.'®” Here Thutmose 
Ill and a queen are shown offering to Amen-Re. The central part of the 
lunette has been shaved back and is rougher than the highly polished 
original surface. The restored figure and glyphs seem crude next to the 
crisply defined elements of the undamaged relief, The reliefs and 
inscriptions have been tinted with chalky yellow, red and white 
pigments. 























1% Bickel (1992), 1-13; idem (1997), 94.96; Jaritz and Bickel (1994), 277-285, 
Ibid., Bickel (1997), 94 & fig. 39: ibid. Jaritz and Bickel, 284 

192 thid., Bickel (1997), 96-97 & pls. 32b, 34, 3Sa-b, $0 & 85; ibid, Jaritz and 
Bickel, 284-285, 
®” Lacau, Stéles, 31. 
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2.69 —Medamud, Lintel Fragment (Inv. 4980) 
F. Bisson de la Roque, Rapport sur les fouiles de Médamoud 1930 (Cairo, 1931), 65, 
fig. 42. 










Restoration formula: | ..{MnJ-M3-R® n itf Mnlow], 








Composed of pink granite, this fragment preserves Monthu’s throne and 
aking’s left foot on the right half of a lintel, as well as part of the central 
band of text and the back cushion of the god’s throne on the right. It was 
unearthed in the foundations of the Monthu temple between two 
doorjambs of a gateway of Amenhotep I. This and the phrase “for his 
father Mon|thu]” suggest that Seti I restored the earlier king's gateway 



















2.70 Tod, Barque Station of Thutmose I 
J. Vercoutter, BIFAO 50 (1951), pls. 4-5; P. Barguet, BIFIO $1 (1952), 96-97 & pls 
2b, Barb, Sab, 





















Restoration formulae 

Door into chapel 

‘West doorjamb: | ~ smiwy-mnw ir-n 92 R€ Sty-mr-n-Prh 

East doorjamb: ~ | smswy-mnw ir. nsw-bity Mn-M31-R IWR 


‘South entrance of peristyle, pillars flanking entrance 
West pillar, east face: ~ smiwy-mnw Irn si RY Styomr-n-Ptl 
East pillar, west face: ~ smiwy-mnw ir-n nsw-bity Mn-M3R® 





‘South balustrade, east end ~ sm3wy-mnv {ir.1] nsw-bity Mn-M3T-R in’R mry 
Mntw nb Drty 


Only the lower portions of the walls and columns of Thutmose III's 
peripteral barque chapel remain, and not one of the royal or divine 
images is preserved above the waist. Seti I, along with a number of his 
Ramesside successors, added several smuiwy-mnw formulae as marginal 
{texts to the facade and main doorway of the shrine. Examination of the 
original Eighteenth Dynasty reliefs and inscriptions suggests that the 
temple may not have been vandalized by Akhenaten. The divine figures 
are all on the same level and display the same quality of workmanship 
as those of the king, with no trace of residual hacking or recutting 
among any of them. Indeed, outside of Thebes, one often finds that 
deities other than Amen and his triad were not proscribed (infra 2.734, 
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If Amen was not one of the gods here represented, then the iconoclasts 
may have left the building unmolested. 

But what of the nomen cartouche of Amenhotep III? One example 
survives, and it has not been defaced." In this light, it seems likely that 
Seti's claim to have renewed the monument was false. Certain 
parallel renewal texts of Ramesses Il! and IV are not to be taken 
seriously." 





2.71 Tod, Block of Thutmose IV 
C. Desroches-Noblecourt, BIFAO 84 (1984), 97-98, pl. 348, 


Restoration formula: ~ | sm3[wy) 


This sandstone block features the shoulder of an enthroned Amen-Re 
with the head and part of the torso of a goddess seated behind him. She 
was never attacked, while Amen has been restored.'** Between the two 
figures is part of a renewal text. 


2.72, El-Kab, Desert ‘Temple of Amenhotep III 

PMY, 189 (7) & (11); LDT IV, 45 (a-b); LD MM, 138g; J. J. Tylor & S. Clarke 
Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab: The Temple of Amenhotep I 
(London, 1898), pls. 1,3 & 15. KRY I, 229-230, §98, d, ii, a’b; RITA 1, 198, $98, 
4, ji, ab; RITANC 1, 150, §98, 4, i, 2%. 





Restoration formulae 
Lintel over facade: Irn nsw-bity Mn-M3-R® 


Doorway into the shrine 
Right: ~ | smeiwyemnw ir.n nsw-bity Mn-Mt-R® 33 RE Sty-mr-n-Pth m pr 
movtf Nhbt nbt pt 





| am grateful to Betsy M. Bryan, who examined the chapel with me in June 1999, 

> After Seti, smfwy-mnw inscriptions are comparatively rare. Examples such as 
those of Ramesses Il in the temple of Hatshepsut at Deir el-Bahi (ARI Il, 643:4-8) are 
no different from other Ramesside bandeau texts and do not signal that the king had 
actually restored the monument on whch they are found. 

16 There is no indication that the surface was reworked around the anonymous 
goddess, while the god's shoulder has clearly been recut. Her face is treated in a style 
consistent with the mid Eighteenth Dynasty, and other blocks at Tod atest to building 
activity by Thutmose IV there. Betsy M. Bryan by personal communication. 
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Left: |~ identical 
This small desert shrine of Amenhotep III seems to have first been 
restored under Seti . The figures of Nekhbet, as well as those of Amen, 
were vandalized by the agents of Akhenaten, Likewise, two renditions 
of sacred barques were also defaced. The names and images of the gods 
were carefully restored and repainted by Seti I, who also added renewal 
{texts to the jambs of the doorway’ and on the lintel surmounting the 
facade.’ There is no indication of secondary restoration. 

The reliefs have been carefully repaired and repainted, with extensive 
use of plaster, and show that these media, carefully employed, could 
banish nearly every visible sign of the iconoclast’s chisel 











































2.73 Elephantine 





The island of Elephantine was the site of extensive building projects 
during much of the Eighteenth Dynasty.” Here, Amen-Re seems to 
have been associated with the local triad of Khnum, Satet and Anukis, 
Akhenaten’s agents vandalized the protocol and images of Amen-Re on 
standing monuments on Elephantine, while those of Khnum and his triad 
were left untouched." 














2.74 _ Elephantine, Destroyed Peripteral Temple of Amenhotep I 
PM V, 228; L. Borchardt & H. Ricke, Agyprische Tempel mit Ungang, BABA 2 (Cairo 
1938), 96, abb, 28; KIL, 230, §98, dit RITA 1 198, §98, dis RITANC 1 150, §98 
4, 





Restoration formula: (Balustrade) ~ sm3wy-mnw ir.n nsw-bity Mn-M3*r 
RSiwR° m pr it.f Hnmw 


Tylor & Clarke (1898), pl. 3 & 15 top, 
* Thid., pl. 1 & 15 bottom, 

Junge (1987). Eighteenth Dynasty kings attested here inchide Thutmose 1 
hepsut, Thutmose IT, Amenhotep Il, Thutmose IV and Amenhotep II 
“ Numerous reliefs depicting members of the Elephantine triad are preserved, none 
of them having been attacked; nor were any other gods but Amen, Cf. Destoches 
Noblecourt etal (1981), cat. nos. 258, 258 bis, 260-261; Ricke & Sauneron (1960), pl 
2a; ibid, Junge, pls. 6a-b, 10a, Ic, 13, 14e-d, 1Se-d, 17a &e 
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The only record of this peripteral shrine is an illustration by Nestor 
I'Héte showing a general view of the building.'* A. restoration 
inscription of Seti can be made out clearly on the balustrade of the 
temple. It is also apparent that the walls and pillars of the temple had 
reliefs portraying both Khnum and Amen-Re. Of these, only figures of 
‘Amen would have been suppressed in the Amama period, since figures 
of Khnum and his triad were not attacked elsewhere in the Aswan region 
or Nubia. Seti presumably restored other parts of this temple, and added 
at least one other restoration inscription, on the exterior wall of the 
sanctuary." 





2.75 Elephantine, Temple of Satet 
W, Kaiser, MDAIK 26 (1970), 109-111; idem, MDAIK 27.2 (1971), 195-196 & pl. 48a. 


The Eighteenth Dynasty temple of Satet on the island of Elephantine 
was built and decorated under Thutmose Ill, Here again, only images of 
‘Amen-Re were expunged during the Amarna period. Tutankhamen 
seems to have restored most if not all of the temple's damaged reliefs 
prior to Seti’s accession, 

Extensive archaeologic: 














investigation and restoration of the site has 
been carried out by the German Archaeological Institute since the early 
1970's, and their adm 
final publication of the relief decoration 





rable work on the temple is complete save for a 


2.75.1. Thutmose III Before Amen (Louvre B73, E 12921 bis 0) 


fouillesfrancaises en Exgpte 1880-1980 





CC. Desroches Noblecourt ef al, Un siecle 
(Paris, 1981), 242 eat. no, 262 


Restoration formula: | ~ sméwy-mnfw]...s2 R" 


This block portrays the head and upper torso of Amen-Kamutef with the 
arm of a king holding up a small pot of incense. Part of a restoration 
formula is also preserved. A cast of this block has been restored to the 
south interior wall of the outer vestibule of the shrine. 

‘The figure of the deity has been recut in a shallow trough, and some 
trace hacking remains. This is most severe around his collar, plumes and 


Borchardt & Ricke (1938), 96, abb. 28 
"PAM V, 228 (4)45). 
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platform crown. Damage to the face, however, is only evident on the 
cheek and lower neck of the figure. Remnants of an earlier version of 
the god’s front shoulder and his armpit are also preserved, along with 
faint traces of an earlier version of the back of his crown. The block 
Joins with a number of others belonging to a scene of Thutmose III 
offering incense to Amen-Kamutef, which preserves the god’s upraised 
arm with flail and his plumes, both of which show signs of having been 
restored only one 

Stylistically, the facial features of the Louvre relief are rendered in 
manner consistent with the early Nineteenth Dynasty.""* The aquiline 
nose, small mouth with symmetrical upper and lower lips and the eye 
with its down-tumed inner canthi can be found in other reliefs dated to 
Seti I's reign. Thus we may conclude that this restoration is his work 
Faint traces of recutting around the profile probably do not correspond 
-condary restoration. Examples of this practice on bas and sunk 
reliefs on the exterior walls of the por 
extensive 























ico are much more definite and 


2.75.2. Thutmose II Embracing Amen-Re 
W. Kaiser etal, MDAIK 27.2 (1971), 196, pl. 48a, 


According to the excavator, this block came from a temple relief 
restored by Seti I.'* It portrays Thutmose III and Amen-Re embracing 
cach other, The relief has been restored on the west wall of a side chapel 
that can be entered through a door in the north-west comer of the outer 
vestibule. Both of their heads and upper torsos are preserved. The fi 
‘of Amen is surrounded by a narrow trough into which it has been re 











ut 
Traces of hacking remain on his platform crown, on the ribbon dangling 
behind it and on his shoulders and arm. The space around his face and 
plumes have been cut down further than other portions of the relief. 
Despite this, the surface of the plumes is very uneven. The hacking to 
the figure was so severe that plaster was applied heavily to restore it 
The paint and stucco is largely intact; nevertheless, traces of hacking are 
evident. 





“ As noted by E. Delange in Desroches-Noblecourt et al. (1981), 242. 
Kaiser etal, (1971), 196, n. 46, 
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Stylistically, the present block resembles Louvre B 73. The eyes and 
lips are rendered in the same manner; the nose, although not as 
prominent as on the Louvre relief, is slightly aquiline.'* As with the 
Louvre relief, there is no clear evidence of secondary restoration. Less 
similar is a relief from one of the portico columns with a portrait of 
‘Amen, finished in a more decidedly post-Amamna style that seems to be 
the work of Tutankhamen." Unfortunately, no trace of a renewal text 
survives on either relief 





2.75.3 Amen-Re Accompanied by Khnum and Satet 









Restoration Formulae: 


Speech of Amen-Re: ~ | (1) dd mdw i(n] (2) s3.4/NLi G) Mn- 
MBERE 33 RE 
rnb h'w (4) [Sty-mr-n-Pth] slmdwy].nck Ill] (5) howtentr. <i> HiIl) 


(6) sny 




















(1) “Words spoken by <Amen-Re> //// (2) My son, my <beloved> 
(3) Menmaatre, Son of Re, Lord of Diadems (4) [Seti-Merenptah] You 





have re{stored] (5) [my] temple ///// (6) surpassing... 
In front of Khnum: ~ Mn-M314R1 
In front of Satet (Ar (n} 88 R® [Sely-mr-n-[PIh mr Ste 





Located on the Westem end of the North exterior wall of the Satet 
temple, under the peristyle portico, this unpublished scene is executed 
in raised relief. Amen-Re—enclosed within a pr-wr shrine—sits 
enthroned accompanied by standing figures of Khnum, Satct and 
probably Anukis. The officiant king, doubtless Thutmose III, is not 
preserved. Only the feet of Khnum and Satet remain, but it is clear that 
they were not vandalized. Nevertheless, Seti has inserted sm3wy-minw 
labels beside each. These consist of very low relief cut into the 
background of the somewhat higher Thutmoside edition. In a column of 
text behind Amen, his name and titulary have been restored in crude 
sunk relief 











"Cf. Ibid, Kaiser etal (1971), 196 & pl. 14a; Desroches Noblecourt et al. (1981), 
231, fig. 262 
tee Kaiser etal (1970), pl. 42a. 
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Only the torso, arms and legs of Amen-Re are preserved, but clearly 
he was restored twice . The original version was somewhat smaller than 
the final one, Seti raised the level of the god’s throne and lap, and 
thickened the front of his torso and his arms. The dd mdw text naming 
Seti is obviously a post-Amarna composition similar to examples from 
the north face of the Kamak Eighth Pylon (supra 2.21.2 & 2.21.3), Here, 
the surface has been cut back somewhat and the glyphs are less salient 
than those of the original Thutmoside texts. 

As one of the more prominent reliefs in the 











mple, featuring the 
national god Amen-Re and the Elephantine triad, Seti made the best use 
of it for touting his revisionist program of restoration. 





2.754 King before a Goddess 





This unpublished relief depicts a king before a goddess whose name is, 
lost, Betw 





en her torso and wis-scepter is part of a renewal text, with 





only Seti's nomen preserved, The goddess—presumably S 





Let—was 
never vandalized. 


2.758 Seti | and Satet Before Amen-Re and Mut 
. Desroches-Noblecourt et al, cat. 258; (fig. 140). 





Restoration Formula: | = Mn-mit-R® 33 R® Sty-mr-n-Pth km3 3hw n ms 
s{w] smiwvy-mnw me ib me.nf mn dt 


The Louvre wall reliefs B 61 & B 71 were excavated by Clermont 
Ganneau from the temple of Khnum on Elephantine and donated to the 
Louvre in 1908.""" Louvre B 61 (fig. 140) is divided into two pieces; its 
decoration is executed in fine sunk relief which is painted, and consists 
of figures of Amen-Re and Mut sitting inside separate shrines. Louvre 
B71 portrays Satet holding rnpr-staves with hb-sd emblems behind the 
king who wears the khepresh-crown.'* Casts of these blocks have be 
restored in situ with adjoining ones to forma scene at the east end of the 
south exterior wall of the peripteral shrine. The relief is sunk and is an 
original composition of Seti I which he inserted into a space left blank 
by Thutmose III. Above the scene is a raised hkr-frieze. Behind Mut on 








“© From the Louvre’s records, graciously sent to me by Christiane Ziegler. 
* Desroches-Noblecourt et al (1981), cat. 258. 
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the left and Satet on the right edge of the scene, adjoining reliefs of 
Thutmose III are also raised. 

Most of Amen’s figure is preserved, although his face, forward arm 
and shoulder are gone. He sits in a shrine with a double roof and two 
sets of support poles. Behind him is an unusual variant of the renewal 
formula “Menmaatre son of Re Seti-Merenptah who produces benefac- 
tions for the one who bore [him]; a renewal of monuments in the heart 
of the one whom he loves, enduring forever.” 

Mut’s head, forward arm holding a papyri-form scepter and legs 
remain. She sits in a pavilion similar to that of Amen, except that it has 
only a single roof and one set of support poles. The accompanying text 
with restorations is perhaps: “Words spoken by Mut-the-Greal, lady of 
ss of the gods: [O 
my son] of (my) body Menmaatre: {my heart is glad at seeing your] 





heaven in the midst of Isheru, lady of heaven, mist 


beauties 

‘An adjoining block preserves a pair of offering stands with nmst-jars 
and elaborate bouquets. Only the back of Seti’s head with part of a 
tet’s head and the right half of 
her body. The features of the two goddesses are executed in a decidedly 
Ramesside manner, in particular their large aquiline noses. There is no 
evidence that this section of the south wall was ever inscribed prior to 
Seti's reign 





nomen cartouche is extant, along with 


NUBIA 


2.76 Amada, Eighteenth Dynasty Temple 
Renewal texts: PM Vil, 67 (3-1); Center of Documentation, Le femple d'Amada, Cahier 
I Cairo, 1967), BS-B6, Cahier II, BS-B6; Cahier IV, BS, B6, Door into vestibule: PA 
VII, 69 (30-31): Le temple d Amada, G7, GS; Cahier L, pl. XL; Cahier M1, 23; Cahier 
IV, G7-G11; KAI, 230, §98 eis RITA 1, 198, 998, e, bls RITANC 1, 150, $98, €: 1 
Hein, Die Ramessidische Bawatigheit in Nubien (Wiesbaden, 1991), 21 











Restoration formulae: 
Main Entrance: 
B6 ~ | smiwy-mnw n it,f nsw-bity 33 R° Sty-mr-n-Pth mry RE Hr-3hty Tem 
nb T3wy Twnw 
BS |~ (smiwy]-mfnaw n it,f] nsw-bity Mn-M3-R® s3 RE [Stly-mr-n-Pth 





Doorway into Vestibule: 
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G7 | ~ sm3wy-mnw n ttf nsw-bity Mn-MB-R® 83 RE [Stly-mr-n-Pth mry 
Tmn-R° nsw ntrw nb pt hry-tp W3st di ‘nh 


G8 ~ | [smwy-mnw n itf nsw-bity Mn-M3C-RJ 3 [RE Stly-mr-n-Pth mry 
Hr-shty hry-ib (1)3 K3ht di ("nh 








The Amada temple, consecrated to both Amen-Re and Re-Horakhty, 
was dedicated in the names of Thutmose III and Amenhotep IL 
Throughout the edifice, reliefs and inscriptions naming Amen were 
defaced, while those of Re-Horakhty and other deities remained 
unmolested. Seti I left two pairs of renewal texts on the thicknesses of 
the main gateway and on the portal leading from the entrance hall into 
the vestibule. 

Three reliefs featuring Amen-Re in the entrance hall were altered by 
Seti afler an initial restoration by one of the post-Amara pharaohs, In 
the icon was shifted back somewhat, and entirely replaced," 
while two others were recut in situ 

Relief in the shrine was often heavily plastered and repainted by the 
restorer, probably Tutankhamen. In the innermost chambers, this 
rved. By contrast, little of the: 
remain on most of the reliefs in the entrance hall, including three 
reworked by Seti. Although thick layers of plaster may have obscured 
evidence of secondary restoration in the innermost portions of the 
building, it is more likely that Set 
were limited to the entrance hall.'”' This conforms with the patte 
such revisions elsewhere; they are typically found in the most public and 














ini 


colored stucco is often well-pre: 





media 








revisions, like his renewal texts, 








conspicuous areas. Some recutting is apparent on two icons deep within 
the shrine, but it is not clear if this stems from the initial repair or a 
secondary one. 


2.77 Sesebi, Temple of Akhenaten, Usurped by Seti I 
PM Vil, 172-173; LD, 141m; J. H, Breasted, AISLL 25 (1908), 60, 62-64, 66, 70-77, 
Figs. 36-43, 45-46, p. 62, fig. a<, e-h, p. 66, fg. d; A. M. Blackman, JE 23 (1937), pl 
ie; I Hein, Die Ramessidische Bautarighet in Nubien (Wiesbaden, 1991), 61 











 Ameda Il & 1V, C3. 
Tid, 11 & IV, C32-33 & F22 
"The temple was examined in June 1999 by William J. Mumane and myself. We 
found no evidence for secondary restoration beyond the entrance ball 
fmada Ml & IV, P2 & LS. 
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Located at the remote Nubian site of Sesebi, this temple was dedicated 
to the cult of the Aten during Akhenaten’s reign.'”> During his survey 
of Nubia at the turn of the last century, Breasted had only one full day 
at the site to make epigraphic observations on the temple, and his work 
was hampered by fierce sandstorms."* Moreover, all that remained 
standing were three columns.'”* Still, he was able to uncover evidence 
of the temple’s unique history 

The decoration of each of the three columns is a palimpsest; Akhen- 
aten was responsible for building the structure,'”* and he decorated the 
columns with scenes of himself and Nefertiti making offerings to the 
Aten.'”” Seti suppressed these reliefs and replaced them with ones of 
himself making offerings to the Theban triad.'* 

It seems likely that plaster was used on a wide scale when Seti 
ho 























recarved the reliefs, since the surface was not cut down far enoug! 
remove the deepest traces of the sunk reliefs of Akhenaten." In 
decorating the columns, Seti employed raised relief or lightly incised 
sunk relief 
over on 








1e, where a figure of Seti was superimposed 
, extensive traces of the earlier king n 
only portions of Seti’s relief now extant are those that do not overlap 
with the earlier one. This strongly suggests that the final version was 
largely done in plaster used to mask the remains of Akhenaten’s edition. 
date early in his reign for his 
reuse of the Sesebi temple. The image of Amen-Re from the middle 
column displays the slightly protruding belly characteristic of the post- 
Amarna relief style." ‘The second is the orthography of Seti’s vertical 


=} 


nain, The 





Two features of Seti's reliefs indicate 








prenomen cartouche, which in two examples is written ( 





 Ramessidische Bautatigheil, 61 
Breasted (1908-1909), 53-57, 
Mid, figs. 32, 34 








"i, 7087 

id, figs. 41-43, 45-46. 

id, 60, figs, 38-40, 42, 45; Ramessidische Bautatigheit, 61 

"The large sun disks in the original reliefS of Akhenaten have been noted since 








Lepsius day: LD Ill, 141n; Breasted (1908-1909), 62. fig. a, 65, fig. 38, 67, fig. 39. 
™ Breasted does not record which type of relief was used, nor is this clear from his 
photos 


"Ibid, 67, fig. 39. 
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This variant, common in the first year or so of the reign, is the reverse 
of the standard arrangement (supra 1.4.5). It seems likely that the 
conversion of the Sesebi temple into a sanctuary of Amen took place 
very early in Seti’s reign, probably during his first regnal year. 








CONCLUSIONS 






IL is apparent from the foregoing analysis that many, though certainly 
notall, of the monumental reliefs vandalized at the behest of Akhenaten 
had been restored prior to the accession of Seti I. Considering the highly 
prominent locations in which his renewal texts are found, it would be an 
odd state of affairs indeed if so many important monuments had actually 
languished in ruin for the three decades or more that elapsed between 
Akhenaten’s death and Seti’s accessior 
kings, by their own declaration, were actively engaged in rectifying the 
desecration perpetrated by the heretic. And while there probably were 
8 significant number of monuments that had not yet been restored at 
Seti's accession, surely few of these were found along the main 
processional axes of Kamak Temple or in other such prominent ven 
Comprehensive epigraphic analysis of Seti's restorations has shown that 
h r those of 
Tutankhamen. Moreover, in so doing he was merely engaging, on a 
much larger scale, = But while 
Ay and Horemheb had altered only a few reliefs, Seti reworked large 
numbers of them. His restoration program can be distinguished from 
those of any of his post-Amama predecessors by the wide use of the 
lier 















a time when the post-Amama 

























altered many of those effected by predecessors, in particu 





in a policy first adopted by Horemheb. 








sm3wy-mnw formula. Moreover, he standardized its phraseology; € 





kings had used various locutions with little or no observable consistency 
from monument to monument. 

The lion’s share of restorations are found in the Theban area, 
especially Karak and Luxor Temples. This is due not only to the 
accidents of preservation, but also to the fact that Amen-Re and his triad 
were the prime targets of Akhenaten’s religious proscription, Outside 
the Thebiad, the names and images of other deities were often left 
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unmolested, although Amen himself was ruthlessly proscribed wherever 
he occurred 

Seti I’s restoration program can be dated to early in his reign based 
on a number of criteria. His great renewal text in the Speos Artemidos 
is dated to year one, and accompanies reliefs that may also be assigned 
to those first years on the basis of stylistic and iconographic analysis, 
which indicates that they were finished in a post-Amamna style. In fact, 
many of the anthropomorphic images of deities Seti restored exhibit 
post-Amarna stylistic traits that contrast sharply with the mature 
Ramesside style found in his later reliefs. 








As to what motivated this program of secondary restoration, one can 
imagine a number of political windfalls. The smiwy-m 
in conjunction with his repair work was an efficient way for Seti to 
stamp his name on many highly visible monuments in a short time, By 
altering reliefs that had alre 
again followed the lead of Horemheb, but on a much larger scale. The 
phenomenon of secondary restorations in the later post-Amarna epoch 
is undoubtedly related to the official danmatio memoriae of Tutankh- 
amen and Ay. Despite the fact that the vast majority of Tutankham 
restorations lacked inscriptions identifying them as his own work, they 
were nevertheless often targeted by Seti. Presumably it was the 
resemblance of the anthropomorphic deities in the young sovereign’s 


w formula used 








dy been repaired by Tutankhamen, 








restorations that Seti considered objectionable. So in most cases, 
Tutankhamen served as a convenient, if technically anonymous, 
since Horemheb had largely eliminated occurrences 
."s protocol in both his own original monuments and in 


goat for Seti 
of Tutankhames 
the few scattered restorations that named him. Thus Seti used his 
predecessor as a convenient straw man to demonstrate his own ortho- 
doxy at a time when his own legitimacy as the scion of a new dynasty, 
scarcely two years old at his father’s death, was open to question. In this 
way, he sought to establish himself as the definitive champion of 
orthodoxy and to close the final chapter of the post-Amarna era. 

‘A number of unanswered questions remain surrounding Seti I's 
restoration program. These include the number and extent of primary 
restorations he is responsible for. Itis not always possible to distinguish 
primary restorations from secondary ones, especially in the case of 
reliefs in harder media such as granite, where traces of recutting are 
generally rare. Moreover, traces of earlier versions of hard stone reliefs 
that have been restored could stem from either pre-Amarna originals or 
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cosmetic adjustments. Also requiring further study is the precise extent 
of Tutankhamen’s program of restorations and the whole question of 
restored icons lacking sm3wy-mnw texts, 





























CHAPTER THREE 
CATALOG OF THE MONUMENTS OF SETII 
INTRODUCTION 


Seti I was one of the more prolific builders in Egyptian history. He 
left a huge corpus of monumental art and architecture known both for 
its grandeur and for its high quality. His monuments are found over a 
wide area encompassing Westem Asia and the whole of the Nile valley 
from the Delta to Gebel Barkal 

In this chapter his monuments are cataloged comprehensively, if not 
exhaustively; no doubt some monuments will be overlooked, while 
others await future discovery. Most of the inscribed royal monuments 
of the reign will be included here, along with several private ones with 
decoration featuring Seti. Minor art objects, tomb furnishings, scarabs 
and the like, will not be treated. The catalog will be arranged from Syria 
in the north to Nubia in the south. Here again, as in Chapter Two, 
epigraphic, iconographic and art historical analysis of Seti’s monuments, 
especially his reliefs, will be the primary approaches. Textual analysis 
of inscriptions will be limited to what is relevant to the building 
histories of his monuments, those chronological and historical issues to 
be discussed in Chapter Four and to a handful of new and unpublished 














texts. 

‘Although inscriptions in this reign form a rich corpus of information 
‘on many other historical, religious and cultural issues, they have already 
been published with translation and commentary.’ They must, therefor 
lie beyond the scope of the present work. Anyone seeking analysis of the 
texts of the larger Beth Shan or the year one Alabaster stela of the king, 
for example, must look elsewhere, although the stelae themselves are 
cataloged and examined from an epigraphic and art historical perspec: 
tive here. 














E.g. Kitchen’s KRI1, RITA I and RITANC I. There is, in addition, a huge corpus 
of interpretive literature on the more important te 
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Each item has a reference number and a bibliography followed by 
commentary. Although many of these pieces do not lend themselves to 
extensive discussion, entries on others, such as the major constructions 
at Abydos, Gurnah and Kamak, are carefully considered, with the focus | 
on their Baugeschichte and the chronology of their decoration during 

Seti’ reign and his successors’. Although a summary and conclusions | 
are given atthe end of those sections, an overall treatment of the scope 

and ultimate state of the king's building program will be included in a | 
synthesis in Chapter Five 











WESTERN ASIA. 


























Kadesh, (Tell Nebi Mendu), Stela of Seti I (Aleppo 384) 

PM VIL, 392; M. Pézard, Syria 3 (1922), 108-110 & pl 22; idem, Qadesh, mission d Tell 
Nebi Mend (Paris, 1931), pl. 28; A. Loukianoff, Ancient Exypy (1924/8), 101-8; KRI 
25, $9: RITA L, 20, 9% RITANC 1, 26, §9. 





This basalt stela was discovered in 1921 at the site of Tell Nebi Mendu, 
ancient Kadesh.? Only the upper two thirds of the lunette are preserved. 
It is round-topped at the front, but the preserved upper right comer is 
squared off at the back of its thickness and its upper left comer has 
broken away 

Seti 1 stands before a row of four deities led by Amen-Re, who 
proffers a hprs-sword to the king. Loukianoff cleared up several 
epigraphic points about the stela’s decoration that were misunderstood 
by its original editor. 
dyf-crown consisting of long ram's hors supporting 








cti wears a nemes-headdress surmounted by an 
sun disk flanked 
by a pair of tall plumes. According to Loukianoff, he once proffered an 
image of Maat or a similar offering to the god, but no trace of this is 
preserved.* 

Behind Amen stands a form of the god Seth wearing Syrian garb 
This particular avatar of the god is known from the Nineteenth Dynasty, 
particularly from the “400-Year Stela” of Ramesses Il, when he seems 











Pézard (1922), 108-110. Vandersleyen’s (1997), 299-302, identification of Kadesh 
‘on the Orontes with a site in Palestine is not convincing | 
Thid., Pézard, pl. 2 
* Loukianoff (1925), 101-108. 


Tbid., 102. 
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to have been worshiped both in Egypt and abroad. His name here is 
given as Swth-Great of Strength.” The nature of the object that he holds 
aloft is unclear. On the basis of a comparison with the two deities to 
either side of him, one would expect it to be some kind of weapon. 

The third deity is the falcon-headed Monthu holding a mace with an 
ax blade. He is titled Monthu-"Lord of Thebes.” Behind him, only the 
headdress and back of the wig of fourth deity is preserved, along with 
a staff surmounted by a lotus blossom. This is enough to identify 
Hathor, a goddess often associated with foreign countries, especially in 
Asia and Sinai, No trace of her titles is preserved 

The workmanship is crude; the figures and glyphs have been etched 
in sunk relief, with only the barest suggestion of modeling, while 
interior details are few, and are haphazardly indicated if at all. Accord: 
ing to his Karnak war reliefs, Seti I captured Kadesh,’ This campaign 
has been dated to the later half of the reign by Murnane." It is unfortu: 
nate that the main text, which presumably would have included a date, 
has been lost. 

The crudeness of the monument is striking, especially considering the 
import of the event it commemorates. Kadesh had been a thom in 
Egypt's side since the time of Thutmose Ill, and its possession was 
desired by every subsequent pharaoh. How, then, is the stela's mean 
workmanship to be explained? It could have been made by S 
craftsmen unfamiliar with Egyptian artistic standards, but this seems 
unlikely. More plausibly, perhaps, it was made on-the-spot, immediately 
after the capture of Kadesh, so that pharaoh himself might dedicate it 
before departing. In this capacity, it would have served as an important 
talisman of Syrian fealty to Egypt. Certainly the material, basalt, was 
local, for it occurs in Syria-Palestine and was used in other West Asian 
stelae, but not in Egypt (infra 3.4-3.5). It is a hard stone, not easily 
worked, especially under time constr 
































© Te Velde (1977), 124ft 

Epigraphic Survey, Battle Relief, pls. 2 
references, see Mumane, Road to Kadesh?, 52-58, 

* After year five. Ibid,, Mumane, 64. Spalinger (1979s), 42-43, would place it 
between years three and five, based partly on the notion that, since the king's rem 
offensive of year eight was not included in the Kamak reliefs the campaigns depicted 
there must have occurred before this time. This is a weak argument, however, since the 
Irem operation was a small afar and the king himself did not participate init 


J most recent discussion with 
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Kadesh, along with Amurru, returned to the Hittite fold soon after 
Seti’s campaign, and it was again the object of a failed invasion in year 
five of Ramesses Il, less than a decade or so after Seti’s victory there, 
It may be that the chiefs of Kadesh carefully preserved Seti's monu- 
ment, even after dismounting it, as proof of their erstwhile “loyalty” to 
Egypt in the event that Pharaoh’s armies should ever retake the city.’ 
Both its poor workmanship and the lack of other more substantial or 
carefully finished Egyptian monuments of this time at Kadesh probably 
lend weight to the notion that the Egyptians left behind, at most, only a 
small garrison at Kadesh when their armies returned to Egypt. 





32 wre, Rhetorical Stela of Seti 1 
M. Chehab, Bulletin du Musée de Beyrowth 22 (1969-71), 32, pl 8:3: KRI1, 117, $56; 
RITA, 98-99, $56; RITANC 1, 96, §56 





The upper and lower portions of this fragmentary stela are now lost 
along with much of the first line of the text which would have included 
a date, along with the lower portions recording the commemorated 
event." What is preserved comprises only the titulary of Seti and a 
poetical encomium on him (KRJI, 117, §56) 

A scene from his Kamak battle reliefs shows the chiefs of Lebanon 
cutting down cedars for the monarch and paying him homage." This 
episode probably commemorates part of the Asiatic campaign in his first 
regnal year that was in part a tour of inspection designed to assert the 
new monarch’s sovereignty over his Palestinian and Lebanese vassals.'? 

A prenomen cartouche on the fourth line of the stela includes the 
epithet «ir R® Various epithets were occasionally appended to 
Prenomen on monuments, but these are particularly common in his first 
regnal year (supra 1.4.3). This would be in keeping with the traditional 
year one date for the king's inspection tour in Lebanon, and a tentative 
date in year oni sted for this stela 
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* Road to Kadesh?, $3 
" Chehab (1969-71), 32, pl 8:3 
" Epigraphie Survey, Battle Reliefs, 28-34 & pl. 10. 
® Much ink has been spilled over this and other aspects of the campaign of year one, 
(On this scene, see most recently Spalinger (1979a), 32; Road to Kadesk 
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3,3. Tell es-Shihab, Stela Fragment of Seti I (Istanbul 10942) 

PM VII, 383; G. A. Smith, PE 33 (1901), 347; L. Vincent, Canaan ‘apres I'explora 
tion récente (Paris, 1907), 452 & fig. 304; W. M. Maller, PEQ 36 (1904), 78-80; KR/ 
1,17, §5; RITA I, 14, §5; RITANC1, 21-22, §5. 






























Only the upper two thirds of the lunette scene on this basalt stela is 
preserved. It de eti offering two nw-jars to Amen-Re and Mut,” 
A prenomen cartouche flanked by uraei hangs suspended from the 
winged disk at the top of the lunette, Both the draftsmanship and carving 
of the stela are poor, The figures are distinguished by odd proportions 
and overly slender limbs; Mut’s double crown is rendered ineptly; 
intemal details are executed in a haphazard fashion, such as Amen’s fist 
holding the wis-scepter or the facial features of the figures, while many 
details are missing entirely: viz., the collars and bracelets on all three 
figures. 

The stela was apparently found at Tell es-Shihab, which might 
correspond to Qiriat-“Anab (RITANC I, 35, §65). Kitchen suggests that 
the present monument was erected at a control post that the monarch 
established in a crossroads area where the routes east from the Yenoam 
ford to the Jordan river met the route running to Damascus and Upe 
from Transjordan (RITANC I, 21-22, §36). He notes that the toponym 


























Qiriat-‘Anab is included in a topographical list at Abydos containing 





other toponyms connected with Seti’s year one campaign (KA/ I, 31 
§12)."" A case for the stela’s connection with the year one campaign 
might be supported by evidence from the stela itself, which bears an 
unusual form of the king's prenomen 

In both cases where it appears, the orthography of Seti's 
cartouche—arranged vertically—is (@e=yg the reverse of the 





was 





standard form. Although the more usual writing, (© f= ) 


widely used beginning even in year one, variant orthographies of the 
prenomen are found most commonly in the earliest part of the reign 
(supra 1.4.5). All this would suggest an earlier date for the stela, 


probably contemporary with the year one campaign. Stylistically, the 








Smith (1901), 348; Vincent (1907), 452 & fig. 304 

The only other mention of this place in Egyptian texts occurs in the eastern 
topographical list from the battle reliefs of Ramesses TI on the south exterior wal of the 
Kamak Hypostyle Hall. KRY, 153:41; Simons (1937), XXIV:41 
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maladroit draftsmanship and carving of the stela is useless for dating 
Purposes. The poor workmanship suggests that the monument could 
have been made on-the-spot by craftsmen traveling with the army before 
it moved on. 











3.4 Beth Shan, Larger Stela of Seti I (Jerusalem S. 884) 
PALVIL, 380; A. Rowe, PUM 20(1929), 88-93; idem, The Topography and History of 
Beth-Shan (Philadelphia, 1930), 24-29, fig. $ & pls. 41, 47:3; -M. Kruchten, A/PHOS 
26 (1982), 21-62 & illustration facing 32; A Mazar, The New Encyclopedia of 
Archaeological Excavations in the Holy Land | (Jerusalem, 1993), 214-223 & photo p. 
219; KRIL, 11-12, §2; RITA 1, 9-10, §2; RITANC 1, 17-19, §2. 























This celebrated monument is one of the best known and studied 
documents of the reign."* Although found broken in several pieces, it 
has been preserved intact. It takes the form of a tall, round-topped 
‘monolith of basalt. The vignette portrays Seti | offering two mw-jars to 
Re-Horakhty. An offerin aring a nmst-jar and lotus blossom 
stands between them, while the winged disk of the Behd 
above. 




























hovers 





The workmanship is very fine, the signs being carefully incised and 
highly legible, The figures on the lunette are well drawn and modeled, 
including the wings of the Behdetite, whose feathers are individ 
clineated. The two figures are rendered with wi 
p-waists and flat bellies, all marking 
style, which ef 
in Setis earliest years. The nose is decidedly straight and lacks the 
distinctive aquiline curve that marks the developed Ramesside style 
er in the reign. The epithet ir.n R® has been appended to the 
prenomen in the main body of the text, but in only one of the two 
instances where it occurs (ARV, 11:16). 

Beth Shan had a major Egyptian garrison during the New 











fe shoulders, long legs, 








a rejection of the post-Amama 





fore could not have b 





en the universal mode of rel 











ingdom. 
Although the king does not seem to have visited the town in year 
‘one—dispatching an army to seize it after a rebellion—the recapture of 
Beth Shan warranted its commemoration with two stelae. The larger 
one, of particularly fine workmanship, was certainly not erected hastily 
after the battle in a locale that was not heavily occupied by Egyptian 





ently Kruchten (1982), 21-62; Davies (1997), 29-34 A treatment of 
the text and its historical implications lies beyond the scope of this study, 
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forces.'* This was a permanent memorial to Egyptian hegemony in 
Palestine, set up in one of the primary garrisons in the territory. 





3.5 Beth Shan, Smaller Stela of Seti I (Jerusalem S.885A/B) 
PM VIL, 380; B. Grdseloff, Une st8le seythopolitaine du roi Sethos I (Cairo, 1949); 
WE. Albright, BASOR 125 (1952), 24.34; A. Mazar, The New Encyclopedia of 
Archaeological Excavations in the Holy Land 1, 214-223 & photo p. 219; KRU, 15-16, 
$4; RITA I, 12-13, §4; RITANC 1, 20-21, $4. 





This smaller basalt stela apparently commemorates the same event as its 
larger companion: the recapture of Beth Shan during the king’s Syro- 
Palestinian campaign of year one.” About one fourth of the left side of 
the stela is broken off, along with all but the bottom of the scene."* The 
preserved section is also somewhat eroded, making some passages of the 
text partly or wholly illegible. The double scene had on both sides a 
ack figures of some mummi: 














figure of pharaoh offering to two back: 
form god or gods standing on <—-plinths. Only the legs of the two 
divine figures and of the royal one on the right side are preserved, 


SINAI 


3.6 Serabit el-Khadim, Stela of Ashahebused, Year Eight (No. 
247) 

PM VIL, 348, nos. 247 & 248; Gardiner, Peet, & Cem, Sinai, 175-176 & pl. 68; KRI 

1, 62-63, §28; RITA 1, $3-54, §28; RITANC 1, 58, §28 





This large, free-standing stela was set up on the approach to the Hathor 
shrine at Serabit el-Khadim, and was inscribed on both its north and 
south faces in the eighth year of Seti 1! It was made under the 
supervision of an official named Ashahebused, who led several 
expeditions to the Turquoise mines in Sinai during the later years of Seti 








“Cf supra 3.1, Seti’s crude stela found at Kadesh (Tell Nebi Mendu), a ste of equal 
if not greater strategic importance to Beth Shan, but one which probably lacked an 
Egyptian garrison. 

"” Grdseloff (1949), KRP, 1686 CE. the larger stela’s text: KRU 
translation and commentary, see Davies (1997), 35-40. 

Mazar (1993), photo on 219. 
" Sinai, pl. 68, no. 247, north & south faces. 








ff, For anew 
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Land the earlier reign of Ramesses II.” An official named Amenemhet 
later added an inscription to the west face during the reign of Ramesses 
IL 





The north face is capped by a vignette portraying the king offering 
two nw-jars to Re-Horakhty. Below this is a brief rhetorical text that 
follows his full titulary dated to year eight, | prt 2. Below the text is a 
figure of Ashahebused adoring the royal cartouches. The official text of 
the expedition, inscribed on the south face,” is badly eroded and mostly 
lost. This was dated to year eight, and probably to the same day as the 
north face (RITANC 1, 58, §107). Seti offers a conical loaf of bread to 
Hathor-Lady of Turquoise in the lunette scene, The text seems to have 
included an encomium to the sovereign, presumably followed by an 
official account of the expedition. 











3.7 Serabit el-Khadim, Stela of Ashahebused with Seti | and 
Ramesses Il (No. 250) 

PM VII, 363, no, 250; Gardiner, Peet, & Cerny, Sina, 176177 & pl. 71; KRI, 63, 

§29; RITA 1, 58, $29: RITANC 1, 99, §29. 


This inscription has long been considered strong evidence in favor of the 
hypothetical coregency between Seti | and Ramesses Il.” The stela 
divided into two registers. In the upper panel, two standing figures 
wearing kilts and bull's tails face each other across an offering stand 
bearing a nmst-jar and a lotus blossom. Only the legs and the hems of 
their kilts survive, Below, a figure of the troop commander and royal 
butler Ashahebused stands with his arms raised in adoration of the king 
In front of him, on the left half of the stela, a text gives his speech in 
praise of pharaoh: 








Giving Praise to your Ka.....multitudinous of chariotry, excellent of....King 
of Upper and Lower Egypt, Menmaatre] son of Re, Seti-Merenptah and his 


® Cf Sinai 250 (infra 3.7), KRF Ml, 340:3, 7; 341:9, and KRY II, 203-204, §114, 
Dal 

" Sinai, pl. 68, no, 247, west face. It is not contemporary with the stela. See 
Conegencies, 87. 

* Compare the official record and expedition Jeader's report of an expedition to 
‘Wadi Hammamat under Nebtawyre-Monthuhotep IV. JHHOH, nos. 113 & 192. 
* Eg, Coregencies, 62-63; RITANC 1, $9, §29. 
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royal son Usermaatre....with Hathor, Lady of turquoise, Lord of crowns, 
Ramessu-Miamen, given life like Re. 































‘The two figures in the upper scene are certainly Seti I and Ramesses 
Il shown with the full trappings of kingship. The figure on the left is the 
‘object of worship for both the figure on the right and for Ashahebused 
below, who faces to the left.* Neither one can be Re-Horakhty, as 
Helck suggests.”* The kilt of the figure on the top left has the sloping 
hemline of a type that first came into use under Amenbotep Itl,”* while 
the figure on the right wears a kilt with a triangular projection long 
sssociated with royalty. The upper register may then be reconstructed 
sa tableau depicting Ramesses II in the full regalia of kingship offering, 
to his royal, deified father. Although this monument has been cited as 
evidence of a coregency, there is in fact no reason it could not date to 
the independent reign of Ramesses Il. It may very well have been 
dedicated in the first year after Seti’s death, when Ramesses actively 
associated himself with his deceased father's memory in commemora- 
tion of the former's activity there under the supervision of Ashahebused 
(infra 4.6.3.1) 











3.8 Serabit el-Khadim, Relief Fragment of Seti I (No. 249) 
PM VI 350, no. 249; Gardiner, Peet, & Cem, Sina’, 176 & pl 69; KRII, 64, §30A 
RITA 1,85, §30A; RITANC 1,59, §30A. 





This limestone relief fragment, split into two pieces, was found in room 
A of the shrine of Hathor at Serabit el-Khadim.”” It depicts Seti 1 
offering two me-jars to Ptah. It appears to be a wall relief 








* The tops ofthe two lotus stalks also bend to the left, indicating that the blossoms 
faced towards the recipient of the cult on the left Sinai 1, pl. 71, no. 250. 

® Helck (1981), 212-213, 

% W, Raymond Johnson by personal communication. 
© (1906), 76, 
* Sina® I, pl. 69, no. 249. 
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3.9 Qantara, Monument of Seti I for Ramesses I 
PMIV, 6-7; S. Sauneron, Bulletin, Société d'Etudes de I'Isthme de Suez S (1954), 45-58, 
Pls. 1-5; ARI 105-107, §S1; RITA 1, 88-89, $51; RITANC 1, 90-91, $51; (fig. 60) 








This monument, resembling a truncated obelisk made of red siliceous 
sandstone, was once surmounted by a cavetto cornice upon which rested 
a statue of Horus of Mesen in the guise of a falcon.” At present, only 
the lower part of the shaft is preserved; but its upper part, including the 
comice, was seen on a number of occasions in the nineteenth century 
and has since disappeared." The main shaft rests on a slightly wider 
base, the whole unit resembling the (sign without a pyramidion. It was 





originally decorated by Seti I on three of its four sides. Subsequently 
Ramesses II decorated the fourth side that had been left blank, appar- 
ently because it rested against a wall. He also added marginal inscrip- 
tions to all four sides of the pedestal 

The sides of the shaft are decorated with incised reliefs and texts that 
included a ritual scene with columns of texts arranged below them. The 
episode on the front of the object had Seti I kneeling before the falcon- 
headed Horus “Lord of Mesen,” who stands on a <—-plinth ,to whom 





he offers two mw-jars. A dedic: 





ion formula records that Seti made the 
monument for Horus of Mesen to foster the memory of his father 
Ramesses I (KAJ I, 106:10-12) 

The two vignettes on the sides feature Seti I (west)" and Ramesses 
I(east)”? kneeling before the throne of the Heliopolitan sun gods Re 
Atum, 











while Horus of Mesen extends the rnpr-staff to the sovereign 
and touches his crown. Behind Horus stands a goddess—Wadjet on the 
‘west face and presumably Nekhbet on the east side, although her name 
is lost, The texts state that Seti made the monument for Horus of Mesen 
in memory of Ramesses I (KR/ I, 106: S-12). 





*Grifth & Petrie (1888), 103-108 & pl. s 
* Sauneron (1954), 45-48. 

"Ibid. pl.2 

* Ibid pl 3 

These two gods are named in the inscriptions below the scenes, but in both cases 
their figures ar almost totally lost. Only the legs and the base ofthe god's throne are 
preserved on the west face. KR/ I 106: 









16. 
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Ramesses II's addition to the originally blank north side is an offering 
scene identical to the one on the south side. Only traces of the episode, 
which had the king kneeling before the deity, is preserved. According, 
to the inscription, Ramesses motivation was to “restore the monument 
(smiwy-mmw) “of his father Seti I..and to perpetuate the name of his 
grandfather Ramesses 1...in the temple of Horus.” In the ma 
inscriptions he claims to have “made” and “erected” the monument, 
elsewhere the texts suggest that he merely rehabilitated the pedestal 
after finding that it had fallen over (KRI1, 107:13-14). 

It may be that this pedestal dates to the earliest part of Seti's rei 
The orthography of his prenomen is (ag J; While that of his father 














gn. 





has three variants, Variation in the orthography of his prenomen was 
common during Ramesses" brief tenure, but the (“sign was always 
placed in the middle (supra 1.4.5). This seems to have influenced the 
orthography of Seti’s prenomen in the first year or so of his reign. By 
contrast, late in Seti’s reign and during that of Ramesses Il, writings of 
his grandfather's prenomen seem to have been influenced by that of 
Seti's, with the ¢*“44-sign being placed on the bottom of Mn-phity-R*. 
It is likely then, that Seti dedicated this monument to his father within 
a year or so of having succeeded him, 

















3.10 Khata‘na-Qantir, Industrial/Military Site 
EB, Pusch in Antike Welt im Pelizaeus-Museum: Die Agyptische Sammlung, Arne 
Eggebrecht & Matthias Seidel, (eds. (Mainz, 1993), 126-143, fig. 128; idem, in 
Fragments, 201-203. 





Recent excavations by Pusch at Qantir have yielded new insights into 
Seti I's building activity there.” Pusch has identified a site used for 
large-scale metalworking industry adjacent to a series of workshops at 
his stratum B3 dating to the late Eighteenth and early Nineteenth 
Dynasties.’ North of a 2.5 m thick enclosure wall of mud brick, he 
uncovered seven long “melting channels” and a series of cross-shaped 
furnaces. It is estimated that several hundred people would have been 
needed to work the foot bellows of blast pipes connected to these 
melting channels alone, 








* Pusch (1993a), 126-143, fig. 128. 
Pusch in Fragments, 201-202 
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A series of rooms were excavated south of the enclosure wall that 
comprised a row of multi-functional workshops for hot and cold 
metalworking, and for work in other organic and inorganic materials 
including wood, leather and stone. This seems to have been a large-scale 
production line where every stage in manufacture can be identified, 
from smelting to final production. 

The next level, B3, dates to the reigns of Seti | and Ramesses Il. Here 
the multi-functional workshops continued to operate, while the metal- 
works to the north of the enclosure wall were abandoned and leveled.” 
They were replaced by a large military/administrative building described 
as “a vast courtyard lined with limestone columns, octagonal in section, 
and inscribed with the protocol of Ramesses Il.” The columns were 
seven cubits high or about 3.6 meters, All of them had originally been 
inscribed with the titulary of Seti I before Ramesses usurped them.”” 
Embedded in the floor of the building, the excavators found hundreds 
of pieces of chariot hardware, including yoke saddle-knobs, yoke knobs, 
decorative dises, as well as a complete horse-bit and many fragments of 
the same.” The chariot hall seems to have been in use well into the 
reign of Ramesses I, Here too were found molds for the manufacture of 
Hittite shields that Pusch dates to the time after Ramesses II"s diplo- 
matic marriage with the Hittite emperor Hattusili's eldest daughter in 
year thirty-four.” ‘This exciting discovery, and the large amount of 
material evidence, pottery, etc., that Pusch dates to Ramesses’ reign, has 
tended to overshadow Seti’s role as the apparent founder of the chariot 
hall 

The intensive and large-scale metalworking industry, combined with 
the multipurpose workshops, strongly suggests that it was an arms 
factory. One can easily imagine the production of large amounts of 
‘weaponry, including chariots, at this site in the late Eighteenth and early 
Nineteenth Dynasty. Unfortunately, the stratum below this, C/D1, which 
is datable to the earlier Eighteenth Dynasty by pottery and a 












































% Large scale metalwork may have continued nearby. Hamza identified blast pipes, 
presumably for similar melting channels, at a site 200 meters northeast of Pusch's 
excavations. Hamza (1930), 

Pusch in Fragments 3; Leclant (1942), fig. 11. Seti's protocol does survive 
‘on some ofthese columns. See Pusch (1993a), fg. 128 

* Thid., Pusch in Fragments, 203 

* Ibid 
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Amenhotep II, was too damaged for the excavators to establish its 
function.” 

Seti was certainly responsible for establishing the chariot hall, as 
indicated by the occurrence of his protocol on the columns. We also 
know that he embarked on a series of military campaigns into Western 
Asia on a scale not seen since the Thutmoside era. Although they may 
have existed earlier, perhaps the most likely occasion for the establish- 
ment of the metalworking industry at the site was sometime in the reigns 
of Ramesses I and Seti .* 











3.11 Khata‘na-Qantir, Faience Inlays of Palace Doors of Seti I 
PAV, 9; M. Hamza, ASAE 30 (1930), 41-42; L. Habachi, 24S 100 (1974), 101-102, 
pl. 6; E, Uphill, IVES 28 (1969), 22. 






















These tiles came into the possession of the Louvre via an antiquities 
dealer who claimed they were from Qantir.“ This claim was proved 
accurate by the discovery of similar tiles and a factory for the produc- 
tion of faience there, all dating to Seti’s reign." The Louvre tiles 
belonged to more than one doorway; those from the lintel are decorated 
with stars and with Seti’s Horus name, while others from the doorposts 
are embellished with the five-fold royal titulary and the heraldic plants 
of Upper and Lower Egypt.’ From the tiles and the factory used to 
produce them, we may conclude that Seti founded an official residence 
at Qantir as part of a major development at the site that foreshadowed 
the capital Pi-ramesses later established by his son.* 














* Tid, 200, 

* Seti was already campaigning in Djahy during his father's brief reign. Before this, 
‘no major campaign seems to have been undertaken in Asia since late in Tutankhamen’s 
reign or perhaps under Horemheb. KR/ I, 111:10-14, See most recently, Road ¢0 
Kadesk, 48-49, On Tutankhamen’s Asiatic campaign, see Redford (1984), 212-215. A 
fragmentary series of reliefs depicting an Asiatic campaign of Tutankhamen has been 
reconstructed by Johnson (1992), Mumane, Road fo Kadesi, 30-31, expresses doubts 
about Horembeb's military activity there, Horembeb did, however, decorate his 
‘memorial temple with batle reliefs Johnson (1992), 120 

© Habachi (1974), 101 

® Hamza (1930), 42 

“ Habachi (1974), pl. 6 

‘ Ramesses states that he retumed from Abydos to Pi-ramesses in year one, but this 
claim is contained in the Abydos Inscription Dédicatoire. Redford (1971), 112, n. 3, 
date anachronistic since the inscription was not made until sometime after the 
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3.12 Khata‘na-Qantir, Barque Socle of Seth (Former Vienna) 
E. Bergmann, RT 12 (1882), 4-6; L. Habachi, Z4S 100 (1974), 95-102, figs. 1-2, pl. Sa: 
bb: KRI1, 232-234, §102; RITA I, 200-201, §102; RITANC 1, 153, §102 











This monument takes the form of a pedestal with battered sides 
supporting a torus molding and cavetto cornice. Made of siliceous 
sandstone, it is decorated on the front and back sides with vignettes of 
two royal figures performing the sm3-73wy ritual, and on the remaining 
sides with four royal figures, their hands upraised, supporting a -—- 
sign. Habachi was the first to identify this object as a barque socle, 
called a sk? in Egyptian. The motif of the four kings supporting heaven 
is well known from Ramesside reliefs depicting barque socles.” The 


name and epithets of Seth on the monument have been hacked out, but 








Habachi was able to read the damaged epithet as “Lord of Avari 
thereby establishing the monument’s likely provenance."* 





3.13 Tell Birka, Block of Seti I 
PM IV, 9; E, Naville, The Shrine of Saft el-Henneh and the Land of Goshen, EEE 
Memoir 4 (London, 1887), 21, pL9D; KR/1, 117, §57; RITA, 9, §57; RITANC 1, 96- 








Found by Naville at Birka close by the site of Avaris in a paved area 
adjoining six column bases,” this block's decoration consists of the 
double cartouches of Seti I. It may have come from either a temple or 





first regnal year. Uphill (1969), 22, mu 
may have been called “Per Seti” but he offers no 
d there by the end of Seti's reign. Morcover, further evide 








the capital was founded by Seti and 
ear evidence for this. Clearly, a royal 
ce that Pi 
Ramesses was established early in Ramesses’ reign may now be forthcoming. Among 
the miscellanies included in papyrus Anastas II isa praise of the Delta residence of the 
Ramessides. The prenomen of Ramesses Il is given twice, both times simply as Wsr: 
MLR" Gardiner (1937), 13:1 & 4. The fller otbography for ms" is to be expected in 
hieratic (Cf infra, 3.114), More telling isthe absence ofthe epithet s1p-n-R° that was 
invariably appended to his prenomen from about year two (e.., ibid, Gardiner, 97:17; 
98:8; 132:16; 135:10). Its absence he 
original written in Ramesses’ year 
Merenptah (ibid, Gardiner, xiv), the king in question must be Ramesses II 
“ Habachi (1974), figs. 1-2 & pl. 5 
Eg., Abydos 1, pls. 10-11 
“ Habachi (1974), 99-100, 
* Naville (1887), 21, pl. 9D. 














ere suggests that the copyist was transcribing an 
e reign of 





one. Since the manuscript dates to 
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civil building, such as the palace the pharaoh built at Qantir (RITANC 
1,97, §57 [a,i). 





3.14 Kom Sheik Raziq, 2 Blocks (Doorjambs) 
PM IV, 10; C, C, Edgar, ASAE 13 (1914), 279; KRU 1, 117, §57; RITA 1, 99 §57; 
RITANC 1, 96-97, $57, 









Probably both these blocks derive from a minor structure Seti built at 
Avaris, the site of Kom Sheik Raziq being close to that of Avaris, from 
which the blocks were probably brought (RITANC 1, 100). Their 
decoration consists of the nomen and prenomen of Seti I with titles and 
epithets arranged in opposite directions, which suggests that they were 
doorposts.”” 

































3.15 El-Mineiar, Block of Seti I 
S, Adam, ASAE 55 (1958), 306-7, 315, pl. 26a; KRY I, 117, §57: RITA 1, 99, §57: 
RITANC 1, 96-97, $57, 





This limestone block apparently derives from a doorjamb of a destroyed 
temple at the site of El-Mineiar.*' Adam found an area full of limestone 
chips, indicative of a building that had been dismantled and burned for 
lime. Other blocks of Ramesses Il and Merenptah are perhaps suggestive 
posits that El-Minei 
settlement or staging-post on the route between Heliopolis and Avaris 
Pi-Ramesses (RITANC 1, 97, §184), 





of a temple site. Kitch 





jar may have been a 
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3.16 Heliopolis, Flaminian Obelisk 
PM VII, 409; O. Maruechi, Gli Obelischegiciani di Roma (Rome, 1868), pls. 34: P 
Brand, JARCE 34 (1997), 102, figs. 1-2; KRI1, 118-120, §S8; RITA I, 99-100, §58 
RITANC 197-98, §58: (fig. 63) 





Also known as the Popolo obelisk after the Piazza del Popolo in Rome 
where it now stands,”* this monolith is decorated on three sides with 
texts and scenes naming Seti 1, while its fourth side is inscribed for 


» Edgar (1914), 279, 
5 Adam (1958), 306-307 & pl. 26a 
® Maruechi (1868), pls. 3-4 
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Ramesses Il, who also added marginal inscriptions to both sides of the 
main text on all four sides of the shaft. At the base of the shaft on each 
facet is a representation of the king kneeling before a standing figure of 
either Re-Horakhty or Atum. Corresponding tableaux at the top of the 
shaft, just below the pyramidion, feature him kneeling before the same 
god, who is now seated. Finally, nearly identical scenes grace each facet 
of the pyramidion: this time the king is represented as a sphinx with 
human arms sitting atop a pylon-shaped plinth, raising up an offering to 
the enthroned solar deity. 

The early history of this monolith is now better understood. The 
Flaminian is one of a pair of obelisks that Seti meant to erect in front of 
the pylon gateway he added to the temple of Re in Heliopolis, as 
depicted in a votive temple model found at Tell el-Yahudia (infra 3.29). 
It now seems likely that the obelisk is one of several such pairs he 
commissioned in his year nine (infra 3.120 & 3.121.).* It remained 
unfinished at his death and was later erected by Ramesses II. Presum- 
ably it was moved to Heliopolis and decorated on three of its sides as it 
lay on the ground near the end of Seti's reign.** 

The obelisk may have lain unfinished and abandoned for more than 
two decades after Seti’s death before Ramesses II completed its 
decoration and erected it, considering that the orthography of Ramesse: 
nomen on the monument was current only after his twenty-first yei 
Its mate has not yet been identified with certainty (infra 3.122). 


























3.17 Heliopolis, Granite Obelisk Fragments of Seti I (Inv. 3012) 
J..¥. Empereur, Egyptian Archaeology 8 (1996), 7; W. La Riche, Alexandria: The 
Sunken City (London, 1996), $9; N. Grimal, B/FAO 96 (1996), $64; J.-P. Corteggiani, 
SFE 142 (1998), 32, fig. 4; J. -Y. Empereur, Alexandria Rediscovered (New York, 
1998), 62 & 75; (figs. 61-62 & 64), 








® Habachi (1973), 113-125; Brand (1997), 101-114 

* Cf. the history ofthe great Lateran obelisk of Thutmose I1I whose decoration was 
completed by his grandson Thutmose IV. According to the latter king: “Now His 
Majesty completed the very great sole obelisk from what his ancestor the King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt Menkheperre brought after His Majesty found this obelisk having Iain 
fora total of thirty-five yeas on its side in the possession of the craftsmen on the south 
side of Kamak.” Urk. 1V, 1550: 3-7: bid, Brand, 110. 

* Kitchen (1979a), 383-387. Although he notes that this phenomenon is only 
consistent in Upper Egypt, the marginal texts, by comparison with those on the Luxor 
obelisks—bearing similar marginals—would have been added sometime after year 
twenty, perhaps in preparation forthe frst jubilee. 
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In 1994, a French expedition working in the harbor of Alexandria near 
the Qaitbay fort discovered thousands of pharaonic sculptures, architec 
tural fragments and other monuments in a submerged area comprising 
some 2.25 hectares. Among these were fragments of obelisks of Seti | 
Only a couple of preliminary reports on these discoveries have been 
published to date.” One fragment belongs to the uppermost shaft of a 
medium sized obelisk, probably twelve to fifteen meters high, made of 
pink granite."” Its pyramidion is missing, but the offering scenes at the 
top of the shaft are preserved (figs. 61 & 64). They feature the king as 
a sphinx before two enthroned manifestations of the Heliopolitan solar 
deities, the most remarkable ones being two vignettes in which the 
sphinx representing Seti I has the head of the Seth animal (fig. 62). A 
smaller fragment derives from a comer of the lower shaft.”™ 

‘One would expect from this iconography that the obelisk had derived 
from ancient Heliopolis. Many pharaonic monuments were removed 
from that site to Alexandria in late antiquity, including several belong- 
ing to Seti L. The original monolith was considerably smaller than the 
Flaminian obelisk. Moreover, it was, remarkably for an obelisk, made 
of black granodiorite and lacks marginal texts to either side of the main 
inscription on its shaft, as on the Flaminian. In the light of this evidence, 
we must take all the more seriously Seti’s claim to have “filled 
Heliopolis with obelisks.” 








3.18 Heliopolis, Sandstone Obelisk Fragments of Seti I (Inv. 2001 
& 2026 A/B, 2500) 

W. La Riche, Alexandria: The Sunten City, 75; N. Grimal, BIFAO 9% (1996), S64; 1-P. 

Corteggiani, BSFE 142 (1998), 33, fig 5; J-¥. Empereur, Alexandria Rediscovered, 79; 

ig. 65), 








Three fragments (Inv, 2001 & 2026 A/B) stemming from a siliceous 
sandstone obelisk of Seti I were also recovered from the sea floor near 
Qaitbay fort.” His prenomen can be made out on a cartouche from one 








% Empereur (1996a), 7-10; idem (1996b), 19-22; Conteggiani (1998), 25fT 
Thi, (19968), 8 & fig. on 7; La Riche (1996), 59; ibid., Corteggiani, 30, with n. 
14, 32. If Corteggiani is right, and the obelisk is composed of pink granite, then it has 
become discolored lying some two millennia under the Sea, and is now black. The main 
fragment is 144 cm in height with each facet measuring between 64-67 em wide. 
Height 90 em; width of faces at base: A, 72.em; B, St em. 
* Corteggiani (1998), 30-33 & fig. 5 
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of the fragmentary offering scenes at the top of the shaft. The main text 
consists of a single vertical column that begins with unusual variants of 
his Horus name. 

At roughly 4.5 meters high, this monolith appears to be of approxi- 
mately the same magnitude as a broken obelisk fragment of the king 
from the Gebel Gulab quarry near Aswan, which had its own mate (infra 
3.122). It is more likely that the present obelisk was quarried at Gebel 
Ahmar near Heliopolis. The siliceous sandstone there is superior to 
Aswan’s.*' A fourth fragment (Inv, 2500), more severely eroded, was 
left in situ, It also bears Seti's cartouche and a variant of his Golden 
Horus name. 





3.19 _ Heliopolis, Sandstone Doorjamb (Alexandria 420) 
PM IV, 5;G. Daressy, ASAE 5 (1904), 120-1, §xxii, no, 21; KR/ 1, 120-121, §59 (with 
corrections, KR/ VII, 427-28), RITA 1,102, §5%; RITANC 1, 98, §59 (figs, 67-69), 


Made from siliceous sandstone, this rather small doorjamb is decorated 
with scenes of the king standing before Re-Horakhty and Atum and as 
a sphinx (figs. 68-69). MySliwiec dates it to the later part of Seti’s 
reign based on stylistic criteria (fig. 67). This jamb once formed 
of a small portal, and clearly did not belong to the pylon gateway Seti 
appears to have erected it at Heliopolis (énfra 3.29), 





3.20 Heliopolis, Offering Table for Atum-Khepri (Cairo CG 


23090) 
PMV, 70; A. Kamal, ASAE 2 (1901), 95-96; idem, Tables d'offrandes (Cairo, 1909), 
73-74, pl. 19; KRU, 101, $60; RITA 1, 103, $60, RITANC 1, 98, §60. 


This offer 
ina house near the Bab el-Fetwa in Cairo. The spout has been broken 
off, marring the representations on the front side in the process." The 
decoration of the table top is severely abraded, but traces remain. This 





ig table, composed of black granodiorite, was found reused 


Ibid, 32, n. 23. 
Klemm eta. (1984), 207 
were abandoned atler it broke: infra 
© Corteggiant (1998), 33-34, 
* Daressy (1904), 120-121, §xxiii, no. 21 
 Mysliwiee, Le portra 102-103 & figs. 218 & 220. 
© Kamal (1901), 95-96 





0. Indeed, the Aswan fragment and its intended mate 
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area was framed by an uninscribed border 6 cm wide on the leading and 
sides edges of the upper surface. Such border elements were often 
inscribed, but on this table, and on another of the reign dedicated to 
Horus (see next entry), the space was intentionally left blank. Originally 
the back edge of the table top would have had a representation of a reed 
mat in the form of a —4—-sign, but this is now mostly gone. Several 

fertility gouges” have been carved into the surface. Kamal noted that 
only a pair of round loaves can be discemed in the surviving decoration 
of the top, but there must have been at least a few jars of wine and beer 
and pethaps other offerings before the surface was mutilated. 

‘On the front side of the table, removal of the spout has damaged the 
two scenes to either side.” They are rendered in sunk relief and portray 
pharaoh kneeling with his torso inclined forward as he offers to Atun 
Khepri. In both instances he wears a kilt and the khar-wig. In the left 
panel he proffers two milk jugs to Atum-Khepri. His legs are lost in a 
break, but the cut line of his lap and part of his knee remain. On the 
right, Seti holds up a pair of mv-jars to the god. In the captions of both 
episodes, only one of the royal cartouches, arranged horizontally, is 
given, with the nomen on the left and the prenomen on the right, The 
fo): The compound god Atum-Khepri is 























ler is written 
( 





depicted as a man sitting on a block throne, wearing a long tripartite wig 
and an ‘nhs 





holding a wis-sce 

Two bandeau texts run from the outer edges of the front side along 
the other three sides of the table. These consist of a series of descriptive 
phrases and epithets centered on the ruler's nomen and prenomen. 
Although the standard dedicatory formula is not present, the bandeau 
texts do refer to the king's building activity on behalf of Atum-Khepri 
On the right, Seti is called “the perfect god who is beneficial for his 
father, great of monuments.” On the left bandeau he is “the effective 
(3h) offspring of the Bull of Heliopolis.” The notion that Seti is the 
offspring of Atum-Khepri is further stated in the two prenomen 
cartouches where the epithet iw®-R* is appended. 














© Ibid. 9. 
© Kamal (1909), pl 19. 
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3.21 Heliopolis, Offering Table for Horus-in-the-Great-Mansion 
(Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek E. 115/AEIN 44/A 742) 

M. Mogensen, La Glyptothéque Ny Carlsberg: la collection égypuienne (Copenhagen, 

1930), 102 & pl. 110; KAI, 235-236, §104; RITA I, 202, §104; RITANC 1,154, $104, 

(igs. 20, 70-71 & 73), 









This magnificent black granodiorite offering table was acquired by the 
Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek in 1892, and is of an unknown provenance, The 
piece is nearly intact and generally in good condition (fig. 70), although 
the main part of the table is broken into three pieces, and the spout on 
the front has been neatly broken off and is now missing.** The removal 
of the spout seems consistent with reuse of the monument as a building 
block 

The surface of the table is well preserved and is carved in low relief 
with representations of various loaves of bread and jars of wine and beer 
resting on a mat. An undecorated border element runs along the side and 
front edges of the upper surface which, like a similar table dedicated to 
Atum, is uninscribed. A triangular-shaped depression with rounded 
comers occupies the center front portion of the table top that was 
presumably meant as a catch basin to collect libations and direct them 
to flow out via the now missing spout 

‘On the front side of the table, a pair of tabl 
the emplacement for the spout (figs. 20 & 71). These depict 
kneeling with his knees splayed out and his torso inclined sh 
forward as he offers to the fitlcon-headed Horus. On the lefi-hand scene 
the king, wearing a nemes-headdress, offers a jar of ointment, while in 
the right-hand vignette he sports a khat-wig and holds up a jar similar to 
‘a nmst-jar, except that it lacks a lid and spout. In both episodes, pharaoh 
wears only a shendyt-kilt, the pleats of which are engraved on the right, 
but missing on the left 

Two bandeau texts with two sets of the full royal titulary occupy the 
outer edges of the front side and the whole of the other three sides of the 
table (fig. 73). The glyphs are rendered in an admirable style, many of 
them with fine detailing. In both instances, the standard form of the 





aux in sunk relief flank 

















“The removal of the spout was neatly done without further damage to the 
‘monument, in contrast tothe offering table for Atum-Kihepe (see previous entry), which 
received much rougher treatment in the hands of the Medieval builders of Cairo, This 
apparent respest for the table suggests it was reused in pharaonic times of late antiquity 
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titulary is used, with epithets appended to the prenomen in both texts; 
on the right side this is iw°-R®, while on the left it is stp-n-R™. 

Kitchen has pointed out that this table may have been set up in a cult 
chapel dedicated to the god Horus within the main temple complex at 
Heliopolis (RITANC 1, 154, §104 [b]). The Great Mansion is a term for 
part of the main temple in Heliopolis, and “Horus-who-is-in-the-Great- 
Mansion” may be the name for a specific form of the god resides 
temple.” 














3.22 Heliopolis, Grottaferrata Statue Fragment of Seti | 
PM Vil, 417; S. Bosticco, Aegyptus 36 (1956), 18-23, pls. 1-4; KRI1, 122, $61; RITA 
1,103, §61; RITANC 1, 98.99, $61 



























This badly damaged fragment was once part of a seated black granodi- 
orite statue of Seti I, All that remains is the lower part of the torso and 
much of the king’s legs along with the upper half of his block-throne.” 
The figure is garbed in the same long, pleated garment represented on 
Turin 1380, the celebrated statue of Ramesses II dating to the earliest 
years of his reign.”” Another statue of Seti l, Vienna AS 5910, wears the 
same costume as Turin 1380 and the Grottaferrata statue. Only the upper 
torso and part of the head of Vienna AS 5910 survives, but like the 
Turin statue it bears the fki-scepter in its right hand (infra, 3.48). It is 
likely that the Grottaferrata did as well 

‘A fragmentary inscription on the dorsal pillar describes pharaoh as 
“one who enlarges the House of Re who bore him,” which would tend 
to indicate a Heliopolitan provenance for the statue, There are a couple 
of reasons for assigning the Grottaferrata statue a relatively late date: 
Sourouzian has shown that most of the small corpus of Seti I's statuary 
dates to the later half of his reign.” Moreover, he made a large addition 





© Kakosy (1977), 1111 
Bosticeo (1956), 18-23 with pls. 1-4 

” Stylstically, Turin 1380 (Curto [1984], 146), closely resembles statuary from later 
reign and was thought by some to have been usurped by Ramesses from his 
but the earliest sculpture of Ramesses II was in much the 
same style as that employed late in Sets reign. See Eaton-Krauss in Fragments, 16-17 
Cf. Turin 1380 with New York MMA 22221, Dallas Museum of Art 1984.50 & 
‘Vienna, AS 5910. All of these come from the king's temple in Abydos: infra 3.48 & 
3.49 






father. This is not the case, 











® Sourouzian (1993), 24. 
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to the temple of Re at Heliopolis, including a pylon gateway and perhaps 
court (infra 3.29). Presumably the Grottaferrata statue was among the 
furnishings installed after construction had been completed on the 


Heliopolitan building(s) late in the reign. 





3.23 Heliopolis, Lintel of Seti 
PMV, 64; A. H, Gardiner, JEA 36 (1980), 35, pL. 1;B. Van de Walle, in Musée Royaux 
G'Ant et d'Histoire, La collection égyptienne: les 

‘ment (Brussels, 1980), 23-25 with fig. 6 (figs. 12 & 7: 





(Former Brussels E. 407) 











s marquantes de son développe 





This beautiful lintel of Seti 1 was unfortunately destroyed in a fire in 
1946.”" The workmanship of the piece is very fine. Made of black 
granodiorite, itis sculpted in sunk relief with a number of figures of Seti 
I and various gods. In the center of the lintel, the monarch stands 
between Horus and Seth who purify him (fig. 72). On the left side, Seti 
presents two rrw-jars to the falcon-headed Re-Horakhty (fig, 12), and the 
same offering to Atum on the right end. The texts are almost entirely 
conventional, except for the epithet mry-R® which is attached to Setis 
nomen cartouche in each instance. 

There is no evidence for the 














provenance of the object or for the 
nature of the building to which it once belonged. It was given to the 
Musée de Brussels on behalf of King Leopold II in 1900. Previously it 
had served as a lintel in a house in Alexandria, to where many Heliopol- 
itan monuments had been removed in late antiquity." The figures are 
rendered in the mature Ramesside style employed by Seti’s artisans in 
the middle and later years of his reign. The outlines and internal details 
of the figure as well as the hieroglyphs are rendered with the precise 
elegance characteristic of Seti’s best reliefs.”* 









® Gilbert (1946), 231; Van de Walle (1980), 
* So all the pharaonic monuments retrieved by the French archaeological mission 
from the harbor of Alexandria originally stem from Heliopolis. Corteggiani (1998), 28, 
® CE. sunk reliefs of Setis reign from Heliopolis. Mysliwiee, Le portrait royal, 102- 
103 with figs. 217-218 & 220, 
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3.24 Heliopolis, Fragmentary Naos of Seti I 
5S. Curto, Oriens Antiguus 13 (1974), 40, pls. ll; A. Roccati, The Egyption Museum 


Turin (Rome, 1991), 22-23, 












This fragmentary naos was made from a single block of stone. The 
upper part of the block consists of vein of red granite, while the lower 
part is of black granodiorite."* The outer walls of the shrine are 
decorated with kneeling figures of Seti, his torso inclined forward 
slightly, interspersed with ritual texts dedicated to the Heliopolitan solar 
cult. The upper two registers are carved in red granite, while the lower 
one corresponds to the vein of black granodiorite. 















3.25 Heliopolis, Naos Fragment of Seti I (Berlin 16782) 
G Roeder, Aegyptische Inschriften aus den kiniglischen Museen zu Berlin 2 (Leipzig 
1913-1924), 214; KRI 1,236, §105, RIT 1 202-203, §108; RITANC 1,154, §105 



























hand corner of the front of 
It is, perhaps, similar to 
another fragmentary example in Turin (see previous entry). 


This fragment derives from the upper righ 





a small naos dedicated to the cult of Re. 


3.26 Heliopol 
G. Rocder, Aegyprische Inschrifien, Museen :w Berlin 
1, 202-203, §105; RITANC 1, 154, 5105 


Octagonal Pillar of Seti 1 (Berlin 2888) 
2, 322; KAI, 236, §105; RITA 











This octagonal pillar is decorated on four sides with ste 
and decoration.” At the top of each column of text, there is a figure of 
the king as a sphinx and a cartouche. The texts consist of the king's 
Horus name, nomen and prenomen followed by the phrase “beloved of 
‘Atum or Re-Horakhty.” 

Similar pillars of Seti were found at Qantir where they formed part 
of a chariot hall (supra 3.10). It is likely that the Berlin pillar once 
supported the roof of some mud brick construction of the ruler at 
Heliopolis, such as an administrative building, a palace or a storchouse 





eotyped texts 








" Curto (1974), 40 & pls. 1-2. Near the end of his reign, Seti also commissioned 
some monolithic colossi with red granite crowns and black granodicrite bodies. See 
Brand (1997), 112-113 & infra 3.120, 

Tbid., Curto, pl. 2. Fragments from the lower portion of the shrine bear patches of 
white stone among the black matrix which are characieristc of granodiorite. 

* Roeder (1913-1924), vol. 2,214 

” Thid., 322. 
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3.27 Heli 
K. Mysliwiee, 





polis, Block of Seti I (Alexandria 26290) 
des et Travaux 8 (1975), 113-116; idem, Le portrait royal, fig 217 








This siliceous sandstone block of unknown provenance has been 
assigned to “an atelier in the Eastern Delta...perhaps Heliopolis” by 
Mysliwiec." The top and bottom seem to be preserved, but the left 
edge, where the god Seth occurs, may have been broken off; otherwise 
it could represent a somewhat damaged block line. The even surface of 
the right-hand side is indicative of a block line, Thus the original scene, 
parts of which are missing to either side, must have been completed on 
other blocks, so the block itself cannot have been part of a lintel which 
would have been a monolith. Still, the scale of the figures is relatively 
small, and they are in sunk relief. The block, then, probably does not 
derive from reliefs inside a large building, although it might, however, 
belong to a smaller one or to a scene arranged on a gateway. 








3.28 Heliopolis, Obelisk Socle Block of Seti I (Inv, 2260 & 2431) 
J. -¥. Empereur, Egyptian Archaeology 9 (1996), 22: W, La Riche, Alexandria: The 
Sunken City, 10-11, $7 & 104-105; J.-P. Corteggiani, ASFE 142 (1998), 33, fig. 6; 
Y. Empereur, Alexandria Rediscovered, 75 & 79; (figs. 58 & 66), 

















A fine block (Inv. 2260) of calcite, described as one corner of an obelisk 
socle, was among those recently found in the harbor of Alexand: 
the fort of Qaitbay."' It is decorated with part of a vignette 
depicting Seti kneeling with his knees splayed in a semi-prostrate 
attitude before a low offering table bearing what appear to be jar stands 
(fig. 58). A portion of a similar panel is found on an adjoining facet (fig. 
66). The king wears a tight fitting round wig and a shendyt-kilt, with the 
vulture goddess Nekhbet hovering above him. He proffers a tray of 
offerings, now much damaged, to some deity not preserved on this 
block. A speech of Atum, recipient of the king’s generosity, occupies 
the right side of the block’s main face. A second fragment (Inv. 2431), 
severely eroded, remains on the sea floor. It may stem from this or 
another obelisk socle. 





ja near 





n sunk relief 











® Mysliwiee (1975), 116. 
" Empereur (19968), 19-22; idem (1998), 79; Grimal (1996), 566. 
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3.29 Tell el-Y: ‘Temple-Model (Brooklyn 49.183 (66.229]) 
PMIV, 57; E. Brugsch, RTS (1886), 8-9, pl 4; A. Badawy & E.Riefstahl, Miscellanea 
Wilbouriana | (1972), 1-23; KRI 1, 122-124, $62; RITA I, 103-105, $62; RITANC I, 99- 
100, §62 


This celebrated piece is the base of a “model” temple of Seti I from 
Heliopolis. It was found at Tell el-Yahudia by fellahin sometime before 
1875 and eventually acquired by the Brooklyn Museum. Only the base 
of the model is preserved, bearing sockets that once held now missing 
elements of a gateway with statuary and obelisks for a pylon gateway of 
Seti I. Badawy developed a largely plausible reconstruction of these lost 
architectural elements." 

‘One problem with Badawy’s reconstruction, however, may lie in his 
insistence that the proportions of the model correspond to those of the 
actual building Seti constructed at Heliopolis. The dimensions of the 
sockets vis a vis the width of the doorway on the model led Badawy to 
conclude that it represents “a monumental gateway rather than a typical 
pylon which would show much more elongated towers and @ narrower 
doorway...the span of the doorway is too large for a continuous lintel, 
and only a so-called broken lintel of the type used at Amama and taken 
over in Ramesside and later portals can be surmised. 

While Badawy is quite right that the portal of the actual temple, like 
his reconstruction of the model, would have had a broken lintel," this 
does not prove that the actual building would have been a monumental 
gateway as opposed to a pylon gateway. Used to describe the monument 
in an inscription on the base is the term bhnty, a word referring to a 














© On the early history of the model, see E. Rifstabl in Badawy & Reifitahl (1972), 
20-23 and the te od there 

 Tbid., frontispiece, 1-4. A small blue faience sphinx of Amenhotep III may have 
come from a similar model, although here the socket isin the base ofthe sculpture with 
part of a severed tenon remaining wedged inside. Friedman (ed) (1998), 182-183, = cat 
22 & figs. 41-42. 

Broken lintels were commonly used on the doorways of Ramesside pylons. A 
Aepiction of the facade of the Second Pylon in a relief from the first court ofthe temple 
‘of Khonsu shows the pylon's gateway with a full intel and with a doorway only haf its 
height nested inside it. This smaller doorway has a broken lintel surmounted by a comice 
decorated with a frieze of uraci and a pair of sphimces. Epigraphic Survey, Khonsu I, pl 
52. For this and other features of the Second and Third Pylons, see Epigraphic Survey, 
Oper, pls. 15-16; at Karnak see Basilikale Anlagen, 32-41 with figs. 14 & 16. 
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pylon gateway with twin towers."* Thus the model undoubtedly 
represents a conventional pylon.* As for the notion that the model's 
proportions reflected those of the actual building, this seems unlikely; 
the individual towers of pylon gateways were much wider than their 
portals, yet in a relief depicting the Second Pylon at Kamak, this 
difference in scale is reduced.” Furthermore, had the width of the 
sockets for the pylon towers accurately reflected the dimensions of the 
actual monument, the model would have been considerably larger, 
making it unwieldy in both size and weight 

few other corrections to Badawy’s reconstruction can be made. 
Given that it represents a building with a monumental pylon gateway, 
it is probable that it would have included at least two flagstaves per 
tower, for a total of four, whereas his reconstruction has only one per 
tower. If the monument’s scale approached the Kamak Second Pylon, 
it may have had as many as four per tower. Finally, Berg has called into 
serious question Badawy's conclusions regarding the object’s purpose. 

















Itdoes not seem to have been used in the foundation ritual, as Badawy 
had thought. Although it obviously had some kind of ritual or votive 
significance and seems not to have been an architect's model, its precise 
function remains unclear."* 

The side walls at the back of the model may represent a court similar 
to the Ramesside court at Luxor Temple. In fact, the building repre 
sented by the Brooklyn model is strikingly close in design to that of the 
Luxor forecourt. This is perhaps more significant now that the latter 
appears to have been planned and partially constructed late in Seti I's 
reign. 

It is unfortunate that the texts on the model's base nowhere give the 
official name of the proposed structure. In fact, the bandeau texts 
describing it are somewhat vague. The inscription on its right side does 
list the individual elements of the model, but only so as to catalog the 
materials of which its various parts, and not the actual building, were 









Spencer, Feyptian Temple, 192-196. 

Spencer cites only two cases whe a large gateway built into 
the brick temenos wall ofa temple precinct, and these are both quite late. The usual term 
for such a gateway is 3b, "reat doorway,” Bid, 196, 


baht seems tore 








* Bag (199), 103-105; conta Badewy & ReifSubl (1972), 7-10. 
Brand (1997), 107. 
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made.” The left bandeau text describes the monument as an “August 


sanctuary,” shm spss, which seems to be a generic term meaning 
“shrine/sanctuary.””" 

Only one part of Seti’s projected pylon gateway and forecourt can be 
identified with any degree of certainty, namely the Flaminian obelisk 
As of yet, no trace of the pylon itself, or of the colossal statues or 
sphinxes that might have stood in front of it, have been found. 






































3.30 Heliopolis, Fragment with Decoration of Seti I 
W.M.F Petrie, Heliopolis, Kafr, Ammar & Shurah (London, 1915), 7, pl 8 





This fragment, apparently of black granodiorite, bears a portion of the 
royal titulary [nsw-birly Mrn-m3‘t-R™tt-R(', in a horizontal inscription 
bordered by a pair of register lines. There is no indication of decoration. 
in the space above or below the line of text. Petrie gave no specific 
measurements, but the fragment appears quite small. The small size of 
the fragment, the horizontal arr 
the epithet tit-R* appended to the 
from an offering table, perhaps dedicated to Re-Horakhty. Seti dedicated 
at least two other offering tables to Heliopolitan deitie: 

Khepri and another to Horus-who-is-in-the-Great-Mansion (cf. supra 
3.20 & 3.21), 








yement of the text and the presence of 





touche might suggest that it ca 








3.31 Heliopolis, Block of Seti 
A, Rowe, Bulletin dela soceté archdologique dAlexandrie 38 (1942), 153-154 & pl 
33 B2; H. Champollion, L Egypte de Jean Frangots Champ 

ide voyage (1828-1829) (Pars, 1998) $1 








This block made of siliceous sandstone is built into the pedestal 
supporting Pompey’s Pillar in Alexandria, Doubtless, it too was 
transported from some construction of the king in Heliopolis for reuse 
in Alexandria in late antiquity. Decorated in sunk relief, it includes part 
ofa scene depicting the king kneeling with splayed knees offering four 
hs-vases, incense pots and lotus blooms to deity—now 
missing—perhaps Nekhbet. The king’s titulary includes an unusual 

















* Badawy & Reifstabl (1 
ML, 468:8-12, 
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variant of his Horus name, K3 fdt mry R°, a common phenomenon with 
his Heliopolitan monuments. 























MEMPHIS 


3.32 Memphis, Temple of Seti! 


Get 


Foundation deposit 
HL. Brugsch, Thesaurus Inscriptionum Aegyptiacarum V (Graz, 1968), 1223; idem, 
Dictionnaire géographique de Wancienne Egypte (New York, 1879), 235; Hayes, 
Scepter 2 (New York, 1990), 332b; J.J. Clére in Mélanges offerts Jean Vercoutter 
(Pati, 1985), 51-57; K. A. Kitchen, in Fragments, 87-104; KRIL, 124, §63 wb; RITA 
1, 105, §63 a; RITANC 1, 100-101, §63 ab 














These three small objects—a scarab, a glazed faience plaque and a sm: 
ed stone block—are all that is known of a major building of Seti 
| in Memphis. The scarab is said to derive from Mit Rahineh, site of the | 
of Memphis and the great temple of Ptah. The site of the 
“new” temple of Ptah, built by Amenhotep Ill, lies several hundred 
meters to the west of the Jubilee Hall of Ramesses I1.”” 
The name “Beneficial (3h) is Seti-Merenpiah in the Domain of Ptah 
exactly parallels that of his Great Hypostyle Hall at Karnak. This, as 
Kitchen points out, is clearly deliberate.” They are just two of a whole 
series of temple foundations bearing similar names. Two others are the 
king’s memorial temple at Gumah in western Thebes and the Osireion 
in Abydos." Kitchen posits that the Memphite building was a large 
Hypostyle Hall like that at Karnak.®* As with the Theban monument, 
the building was probably incomplete in some way upon Seti’s death.” 
Ramesses apparently finished it and certainly usurped it, renaming it 
“the Temple Beneficial is Ramesses-Meriamen in the Domain of Ptah" 
as recorded on a papyrus dated (o his year forty-three.” As with the 








ancient 











Kitchen in Fragments, 88-89, 
Ibid, 89. 

* Brand (1999), 32-33, 

Kitchen in Fragments, 89, 

» Ibid, 89-90. 

 P. Bulag 19 (Cairo GC $8096): KAI VII, 102:15, 103:9. 
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Karnak Hypostyle Hall, Seti's Memphite building was considered a 
temple (hwt-ntr) by itself." Being constructed of limestone, it was 
almost certainly dismantled and reused for building material or burnt for 
lime at some point in post-antiquity 





3.33 _ Memphis, Statue of Atum (Cairo CG 1293; SR 13676) 
PAM IIL2?, 863; H. Brugsch, Thesaurus V, 1066 [9}; L. Borchardt, Statuen 1V, 150-51: 
B, Homeman, Types 4, pl. 1127; KRII, 124, $64; RITA 1, 105, §64: RITANC 1, 101, $64 









This broken statue of black granodiorite represents Seti kneeling before 
the enthroned Atum. Kitchen suggests that the Heliopolitan Atum may 
have had an official cult center in Memphis (RITANC 1, 101, §64). 
Unfortunately the head is gone, making it impossible to date the piece 
on stylistic grounds. 





























3.34 Memphis, Lintel of Seti 1 
PAM ML2?, 846; A. Badawi, ASAE $4 (1956), 161, pl 5; KRI 1, 124-125, §65; RITA | 
105, $65: RITANC 1, 101-102, §65 


Finished in high raised relief, this limestone lintel was found reused in 
the tomb of Prince Shosheng D, son of Osorkon Il, who was High Priest 
of Ptah in Memphis.” It is inscribed with a double scene of the 
monarch running before some unidentified goddess, Only the lower half 
of the king's nomen cartouche, on the right-hand panel, survives, giving 
[Sley-[mr]-n-[Pth] (KRI 1, 125:3). According to Kitchen, it may have 
derived from a chapel similar to the one Seti dedicated to Ptah and two 
Memphite goddesses, but the style of relief is quite different, casting 
doubt on this assessment (RITANC |, 102, $65; see next entry), 








3.35 _ Mit Rahineh, Ptah Chapel of Seti 1 
PM IIL.2, 843; J. Berlandini in A. -P. Zivie (ed.), Memphis et ses necropoles au nouvel 
‘empire (Paris, 1988), 35-36 & pl. 3; idem, BSFE 99 (1984), 28-49, pl. 1-3; J. Leclant 
Oriemalia 201951), pl. 33-34; H. Sououzian, MDAIK 49 (1993), 247-249 & pls. 46- 
48; (fig. 77). 








* Stadelmann (1978), 175-180; Spencer, Fx 50. 
Badawi (1956), 161 & pl. 5. The lintel is inside the tomb chapel over the main 
entrance. The chapel is now in the garden of the Egyptian Museum in Cairo, 
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Built of limestone, this small building was dedicated by Seti I to Ptah 
and pair of goddesses named Mn-nfr and Tsmt who personified the city 
of Memphis itself.'® Inside its central chamber were three elegant 
limestone statues." The middle one represents Ptah enthroned. It is 
well preserved save only for the head, which is missing. His torso is 
intricately detailed, with the broad collar and the rishi-feather pattern of 
his cloak being particularly striking." The surface decoration of the | 








lower portions of the statue is largely eroded. 
Ptah is flanked by statues of two goddesses, Mn-njr on his left and 
Tsmt on his right, both of which are double statues, each having a figure | 
of Seti as a child sitting on her knee, They wear a long shift and an 
enveloping wig surmounted by « modius, while each of the royal figures 
sports a pleated kilt, sandals and a Ahepresh-crown and holds a /k3- 
scepter in his right hand.'® 
Sourouzian has demonstrated that the statuary from the chapel dates 
to quite early in Seti’s reign 
post-Amama style." The same appears to be true of the reliefs on the 
side walls of the chapel. The only face preserved is the kneeling king's 
‘on the north wall." The eye is rendered with a natural, modeled brow 
without cosmetic line, and with a crease that runs halfway between the 
‘ebrow and the eyelid,’ while the eyeball itself is almond-shaped. 
This face bears a striking resemblance to reliefs of Ramesses I on the 
north interior wall of the vestibule of the Second Pylon at Karnak,!”” 
and to other post Amarna reliefs." The bellies of the figure on the 
north wall of the chapel, and another from the south wall of the chapel 










as their facial features are rendered in a 

















‘Berlandini (1984), 28-49 & pl n (1988), 38-36 
® Sourouzian (1993), 247-249 & pls. 46-48 
Wid, pl. 47. 
® These statue groups repreduce in three dimensions a type of scene often found in 
relief during this time. Reliefs of the king as a child siting on the goddesses" lap are 
found on the side walls ofthis chapel and in Sets temples at Gurnah and Abydos, Cf. 
IV, pl. 20. 








‘bid, Souroucian, pl. 48a; Ay 





Tid, Sourouzian, 2 
Thi, pl. 488, 
This feature is often found in Amarna and post-Amama relief Cf. Mystiwiee, Le 
Portrait Royal, 78 & 83 with figs. 157-200, passim. On the post-Amama style used 
during the earliest part of Seti reign: supra 1.2.1 

=” PAC IF, 39 (144); Key Plans, KA 187-188; Legrain, Karnak, 89 

™ Eg, Myiliwiec, Le portrait royal, Tutankhamen: figs. 186-187; Horembeb: fig, 
200, 
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depicting the ruler sitting on the lap of the goddess Tsmt, protrude 
slightly in the manner of post-Amama art." It is likely, then, that the 
chapel was dedicated in the earliest years of Seti’s reign 














3.36 Memphis, Lintel of Seti I (Pennsylvania E. 13573) 
PM IIL2?, 860; DP: Silverman, (cd, Searching for Ancient Egyps: Art, Architecture 
and Artifacts from the University of Penn 

Anthropology (Dallas, 1997), eat. 49; (fig. 74) 


nia: Museum of Archaeology and 








This limestone lintel was found in the vicinity of the palace of Meren- 
ptah,!"® Surmounting the lintel proper is a torus molding and cavetto 
cornice. Two round holes have been bored into the sides of the lintel to 
either side of the beam of the lintel. The piece is inscribed in lightly 
incised sunk relief, the workmanship being quite elegant. Its decoration 
consists of a winged sun disk, the Behdetite, whose name is inscribed at 
both ends of the wing tips. Below this is a double inscription be 
cartouches of Seti I. The left-hand text reads: “nh nsw-bity Mn-mz-R° 
mr Tmn “Live the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Menmaatre beloved 
of Amen." On the right is ‘mh s3.R¢ Sty-mr-n-Pth mr Muwt “Live the son 
of Re, Seti-Merenptah, beloved of Mut.” It is apparent that the piece 
stems from some Memphite chape! or shrine dedicated to these Theban 
gods. It is possible, too, that this monument dates to quite early in the 
af} This orthography 




























he 





inj 




















reign. The prenomen cartouche is written (, 


is most common on monuments dating (0 the first year or so (supra 
1.4.5). 


3.37 Mit Rahineh, Cornice of Seti 1 
A. Mahmoud Moussa, ASAE 68 (1992), 115-118 & pl. 2 


This limestone block forms the lefi comer of a cavetto comice.'"' The 
comice does not continue on the side of the block; instead the front 
surface of the block was cut back slightly deeper beyond the edge of the 
front comer of the comice and left rough. The front of the cornice is 
decorated with alternating nomen and prenomen cartouches of Seti I, 
with each cartouche resting on a gold sign and surmounted by double 





Tid, pl, 49a-b, 
Ranke (1950), 15 [23] 
™ Mahmoud Moussa (1992), 115-118, pl. 2 
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plumes and a sun disk. The block was found near, and may have come 
from, the small chapel the sovereign dedicated to Ptah carly in his 
reign." 





3.38 Saqgara, Stela for Renenwetet (Leiden V.16 Iny. #AP 61) 
P. A, Bocser, Beschreibung. dgyptische Sammlung des Niederlandischen Reichs 
‘museums der Altertimer in Leiden TV (Hague, 1913), 12, pl. 24, no. 44; H,D. Schneider 
and M. S. Raven, De Exyptische Oudheid (Leiden, 1981), 109, no, 107; KRI I, 232, 
$101; RITA, 199, $101; RITANC 1, 152, $101; (Big. 76). 


This elegant limestone votive stela is preserved nearly intact save only 
for severe abrasion near the top of the lunette—which obscures the 
facial features of Seti and the goddess along with most of their names 
and titles—and a bash in the lower right comer of the piece." 
i offers two mw-jars to the goddess Renenwetet, Between them is an 
offering stand bearing a nmst-jar and a bouquet of lotuses. He is clad in 
a long pleated garment beneath which he wears a long skirt, He wears 
the khepresh-crown with streamers falling down his back along with a 
pair of bracelets, a broad collar and an apron hanging from the front of 
his belt 

Renenwetet is garbed in a long, tight-fitting shift with bra 
anklets and a broad collar. She has the head of a cobra to which is 
attached a tripartite wig, and holds an “nh in one hand and a w3s-scepter 
and a sheaf of wheat in the other. 

The figures are rendered in the mature Ramesside style current in the 
middle and later years of the reign. The king's shoulders are broad, but 
the forward one slopes down towards the front. His torso has a flat belly 
and a wasp-like waist, and the legs are long, The chin is square and the 
mouth has small, full lips with chiseled edges, while the nose is large 
and aquiline. The rest of the face has been damaged. The interior details 
of the relief, in particular the king’s long garment, are rendered with 
detailed precision. Overall, the relief compares favorably with those 
from Seti’s temple at Abydos. The text features a hymn praising the 
monarch as a favorite of various harvest deities and as a provider of 
agricultural abundance himself (KR/, 232, §101), 














elets, 











°" Dhid,, 115. 
® Boeser (1913), 12, pl. 24, no, 44; Schneider & Raven (1981), 109, no. 107. 
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3.39 Saqgara, Relief of Amenwahsu and Tia (Chicago OI 10507) 
LHabachi, RdE 21 (1969).27-47; G. T. Martin, Corpus, 30-31 & pl. 27; G.T. Martin, 
The Tomb of Tia and Tia: A Royal Monument of the Ramesside Period inthe Memphite 
Necropolis (London, 1997), pl. 98; KR/I, 320, §126.1; RITA I, 260, §126.1; RITANC 
1,212-213, §126.1; (fig. 137) 





‘This limestone relief, apparently from a funereal stela, depicts the table 
scribe Amenwahsu and his associate, the royal scribe Tia, paying 
homage to the deified Seti I and Crown Prince Ramesses. Ramesses is 
entitled “King’s son of his body, his beloved, Ramessu,” while Seti is 
described as an Osiris-king. The monarch is deified, for he holds the 
crook and flail in one hand and a mace in the other. Behind him Prince 
Ramesses holds aloft a /nv-fan behind his father that serves as a mark 
both of Ramesses" status as a royal son and of Seti's divinity.'"* This 
divine iconography is appropriate both for living and deceased pharaohs, 
and the image might represent Seti as a cult statue as is also the case on 
two boundary stelae from his earliest years (cf. infra 3.42-3.43). If his 
exact status, alive or dead, is ambiguous, so is his son's, for Prince 
Ramesses is shown holding an ‘nh. Among mortals, this amulet is 
normally borne only by deified rulers, whether dead or alive. From an 
iconographical perspective, then, Ramesses’ status, living or dead, is as 
ambiguous as the king's. Since he must have been alive when the piece 
was made, however, it seems most likely that the piece was made during 
his father’s reign before his own accession. The relief attests, then, to 
Ramesses" tenure as Crown Prince before his father’s death 























3.40 Giza, Stela of Hatiay (Cairo JAE 72269) 
PAIL, 43; S, Hassan, The Great Sphinx and its Secrets, Excavations at Giza 8 (Caio, 
1953), 263, fig 199 (no. 21); idem, The Sphine (Cairo, 1949), fig. 36; CM. Zivie, Giza 
au dewxiéme millénaire (Caio, 1976), 189-191: NE SI; KRU, 78, 41; RITA 1,67, §41 
RITANC 1, 67-68, 41; G. T. Martin etal, The Tomb of Tia and Tia: A Royal Monument 
of the Ramesside Period in the Memphite Necropolis (London, 1997), pl. 98. 









This small stela is in limestone and of rather crude workmanship. It is 
divided into two registers, the upper one depicting Seti I kneeling before 
the compound god Hi/-Horemakhet in the guise of the Great Sphinx, to 
whom he proffers two nmst-jars. Pharaoh's head is bowed and his torso 





'™ On the significance of the hw-fan as a mark of divinity, sce Bell (1985a), 31-60. 
* Murnane, Coregencies, 60 (b), 
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inclined forward slightly. He is garbed in a kilt with bull’s tail, while his 
crown consists of a memes surmounted by ram’s homs holding a sun 
disk with tall plumes and uraci 

In the register below, the “Chief Sculptor of the Lord of the Two 
Lands” Hatiay kneels in adoration of the Sphinx. This Hatiay has been 
identified as an official named Userhat-Hatiay, also known as Penya, 
from this reign.'"* More recently, van Dijk has identified this man with 









a certain Userhat who served as Maya’s chief sculptor during the reign 

of Horemheb."”” If this is one and the same man, he had a very long 

career and seems to have survived at least until the sixteenth year of 
Ramesses Il and perhaps as late as year thirty.""" In contrast to the 

elegant reliefs attributed to Maya’s chief sculptor, this stela is of fairly 
crude workmanship. Given the high quality of reliefs under Seti I, the 
erudeness of the piece is hard to understand, even more so as it was 
commissioned by none other than the chief royal sculptor. Presumably 

he did not make it himself? 














341 Giza, Huntsman Stela of Seti I (Cairo JdE 72269) ( 
PAID 39;$. Hassan, The Great Sphinx and its Secrets, Giza 8, 104-105, figs. 74-75 

(0, 80); idem, 42; C. M. Zivie, Giza au deuxidme millénaire, 184-189: 

NE $0; KR/, 76-77, §39; RITA 1, 65-66, §39; RITANC 1,66, §39, 






This limestone stela is badly e 
it had two registers of tab 
nately, only the lower scene and the t 
severely worn in several places. The text accompanying the hunting 
episode describes how pharaoh slew a lion in the presence of his 
ne depicts him shooting arrows at a herd of 
gazelles."” The formal text below makes reference to the construction | 
Cf some kind of shrine dedicated to Hwi-Horemakhet at which common- 
ers could worship, which is followed by an encomium lauding the 
monarch’s prowess as a military leader (KRI 1, 76-77, §39). The 
monument here referred to may correspond to the additions and 





oded and broken off at the top, Originally 
aux with a main text below, but, unfortu- 











{now remain, and these are 





courtiers, while the sc 





"* Guiksch (1983), 2 
"” Van Dijk (1995), 2 
Wid, 29, 

" Hassan (1953), figs. 74-75; idem (1949), fig 42. See most recently Davies (1997), 
216, 








4, 
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renovations Seti made to the Sphinx temple of Amenhotep II (RITANC 
1, 66, §130; supra 2.4 & 2.5). 
















3.42 Fayum, Seti Boundary Stela, Year Two (Cairo CG 34502) 
PM LV, 104; G. Daressy, RT 14 (1893), 38, Slit; KIL, 45, §23; RITA 1, 38, §23; 
{ RITANC 1, 47-48. §23; (fig. 75) 


























This sandstone boundary stela is similar to one from year one set up in 
Kom el-Lufi and now in Brooklyn (see next entry), It was commissioned 
as the result of a land survey. The tableau dominating the stela bears a 
single figure of the king holding a staff and an ‘nf. He wears a shendyt- 
kilt and on his head the white crown. As on the Brooklyn stela, the 
d ruler.'” The workmanship 
lively astylistic save only for 








image represents a cult statue of the dei 
{ is mediocre sunk relief, the face being rel 
the eye, which is sfumaro. 





UPPER EGYPT 


3.43 Kom el-Lufi (Minya), Seti 1 Boundary Stela, Year One 
(Brooklyn 69.116.1) 

D, Kessler, SAK’ 10 (1982), 215-220, pl. 4a; R. Fazzini, Art of Ancient Egypt: A 

Museum, Exhibition Catalog: Emily Lowe Gallery, Hofstra 

1), mo, 17; KRIT, 231, $100; RITA 1, 199, $100 





Selection from the Brookly 








University (Hempstead, New York. | 
RITANC 1, 152, $100; (fig. 78). 


{ This round-topped limestone stela was discovered at the west bank site 
| of Kom el-Lufi, 4.5 km south of Samalut and 17 km north of Minah in 

Middle Egypt." It once had a large blank area about 55 cm deep below 
the bottom line of the text. This was removed prior to its acquisition by 
{ the Brooklyn museum." Kitchen notes that it is not a donation stela 

as Kessler had asserted," but a boundary marker on the border of two 
estates (RITANC 1, 152, §300). Its text describes it as having been 

positioned “south of the domain of Re and north of the middle of 
| Nacho” (RITA 1, 199, §100{b)). 











3, mn. 149-150, 
16 


Bell (198 
) Kessler (1982), 
"2 id, pl 4a 

"2 pid. 218-220. 
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The vignette is carved in sunk relief with a figure of Seti I holding a 
staff in his right hand and an ‘nf in his left. Behind the king a hw-fan 
sits in aC)-sign with a half —-sign and a second below it. Bell has 
shown that the figure on the stela portrays a royal cult statue that was 
apparently the beneficiary of a foundation. 

‘The main text, dated to year one, exhibits an early variant of the 
Prenomen cartouche, arranged horizontally as (Gem); & Variant 








most commonly found in other early monuments (supra 1.4.5 ). By 
contrast, a vertically arranged cartouche in the lunette scene exhibits the 
standard orthography with the ¢“““}-sign on the bottom. 








3.44 — Hermopolis, Decree of Seti I 
H. Brunner, MDIK'8 (1939), 161-4, pl. 23; KRI1, 125-126, §67 (with corrections, KR 
Vil, 428:3-7) RITA I, 106, $67; RITANC 1, 102-103, $67. 


Only the bottom right-hand portion of this sandstone stela is 
preserved.'"* Much of the main text, along with the scene at the top, is 
missing, Although no part of Seti's protocol survives in the text, both its 
rhetoric and subject matter parallels that of the Nauri decree.’ The 
royal herald Nedjem, who is named in the text, is also attested in the 


Memphite palace accounts from the early part of the reign (KRI 1, 
272:5), 








345 Hermopolis, Fragment of a Doorjamb 
G Roeder, Hermopolis 1929-1939 (Hildesbeim, 1959), 296, IX $5 & pl 6le 





Roeder published this limestone fragment of what appears to have been 
part of a doorjamb inscribed with a vertically arranged text, Only the 
lower two glyphs of Seti’s prenomen are preserved. No further 
information on the monument from which the block may have stemmed 
is forthcoming, 





3.46 Girga, Building Cramp of Seti I 
PMV, 39; U. Bourant, R79 (1887), 89 [64] 


* Bell (198Sa), 36 & 53, nn. 149-150, 
© Brunner (1939), 161-164 & pl 
% RITANC 1, 102, §201. On the text of Nauri Decree and its legal implications, see 
Griffith (1927), 193-208; Edgerton (1947), 219-230; Gardiner (1952), 24. 
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This small “block” of grey granite inscribed for Seti 1 was found at 
Girga in the last century.'" By its shape as recorded by Bouriant, it 
must be a building cramp, for it is similar to examples found in the 
Osireion by Frankfort," and probably came from this or some other 
Abydene building of the king. No other trace of Seti's building activity 
at Giga is known. 


ABYDOS 


3.47 Abydos, Temple of Seti 1 
BM SS LL {md 
BANS YM 


Reliefs of Seti : PM VI, 1-27; A. Mariette, Abydos: description des fouilles exéculées 
sur emplacement de ceute ville, vol. |, Ville Antique—Temple de Séti I. (Paris, 1869), 
‘A. St. G. Caulfield, The Temple of the Kings at Abydos (Sety 1) (London, 1902); 3. 
‘Capart, Abydos, le temple de Séthi F”: étude générale (Brussels, 1912); E. Zippert, Der 
Gedachinistempel Sethos |. zu Abydos (Berlin, 1931); A. M. Calverley & M. F. Broome, 
Abydos LAV; R. David, Guide; Omm Sety & H. El-Zeini, Holy City (Higs. 79-88 & 142) 

















The celebrated temple of Seti I at Abydos could serve as the topic of a 
study in itself, as indeed it has, several times,"* along with its spec 
aspects." It is beyond the scope of the present work, then, to consider 
anything other than evidence for the history of its construction and 
decoration, 








3.47.1 Outer Courts and Pylons 





The temple is built primarily of limestone, although sandstone was used 
in various areas throughout. The two courts, each fronted by a pylon, are 
now severely damaged. These were decorated entirely by Rames 
sometime after the adoption of the final form of his prenomen. The 
pylons and two courts are virtually destroyed, with only the lower 








*” Bouriant (1887), 89 [64]. 
™* Cenotaph, pl. 8 

" Capart (1912); Zipper (1931). 
© David, Guide; Gauthier (1912) 
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courses of stonework remaining. There is some evidence that Seti may 
have completed parts of these courts and their pylons, since his 
cartouches were found in a number of instances, including one inscribed 
ona block found below the pavement level on the facade of the first 
pylon. David notes that his name also occurs twice on the west wall 
of the first court, which might suggest that Seti built the wall separating 
the two courts," Other cartouches of Seti occur, however, in dedication 
texts that are undoubtedly the work of Ramesses Il, casting some doubt 
on this assessment." 











3.47.2. The Portico in the Second Court 


In contrast to the destruction of the pylons and first two courts, the 
middle and rear portions of the temple are well preserved. The middle 
section consists of two hypostyle halls. The facade of the outer 
hypostyle, at the back of the second court, consists of a portico 
supported by twelve square pillars of limestone; the wall behind it, 
composed of limestone, was originally pierced by seven doorways. All 
but the central one of these were later plugged up with sandstone blocks 
by Ramesses II so that the wall could be inscribed with his Jnscription 
Dédicatoire. According to David, the facade itself, i.e. the wall behind 
the portico, was constructed by Seti, but the pillars were 
Ramesses.'"* She notes that the interior lintels of the original doorways 
leading to the first hypostyle hall, along with other portions of the outer 
hypostyle hall, were 
Surely the interior surfay 
before the w 
structed, Since the roof and side walls of the portico were connected to 
the first hypostyle hall, it would have been more economical to build 





also 








ted by 














artially decorated by Seti at the end of his reign.""* 
s of this wall could not have been decorated 
Il itself, and the portico that adjoins it, had been con 








" Ghazouli (1954), 167-169 & pl. 24B, 

David, Guide, 11. Following Mariette (1869), 10-11 

Eg, ina scene depicting a row of Ramesses" daughters frm this samme wall. Tid 
Mai 3 Omm Sety & El-Zeini, Holy City, $8, fig. 6-11; PM VI, 3 (13), So 100 
in the procession of his sons on the south and west walls. PA VI, | & 3 (7-11); ibid. 
‘Om Sety & El-Zeini, Holy City, $7, fig. 6-9. Seti's name occurs in several de 
texts carved for Ramesses Il in the first and second court where i is g 
same of the temple 

"David, Guide, UL 

pid, 23-24, 














en as part of the 
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both at the same time. The walls of the second court, which was 
unroofed, could have been built at a later stage.'* Murnane argued that 
Ramesses claimed in the Inscription Dédicatoire to have built this 
portico. Describing the state in which he found the temple after Seti’s 
death, he states: “its architectural elements (mnw) had not been 
completed; the pillars had not been erected on its terrace...” Murnane 
believed this to be a description of the portico at the west end of the 
second court,!”” but it is more likely that Ramesses was referring to an 
identical, and now mostly destroyed, portico at the west end of the first 
court, of which only the pedestals and lowest courses of the pillars 
about a 





remain. As in the second court, these lie on a low terr 





meter above the floor of the court.'"* 


3.47.3. First Hypostyle Hall 




















Both limestone and sandstone were used in constructing this part of the 
temple. So, for example, the north and south walls of the first hypostyle 


are composed of limestone, while the columns are of sandstone, Seti had 








decorated the entire chamber in raised relief before his death. 
Ramesses II converted all of these into sunk relief following the outlines 
of Seti’s designs, and finally repainted them. On the door thicknesses, 
where the reliefs were too small to adapt, new incised reliefs were 
substituted. Traces of Seti's original decoration remain in some 
instances." Similar palimpsests are found in the scenes between the 
doorways, especially on the upper registers. 

The royal figures in many of these episodes are often shown bowing, 
tested under Set ind elsewhere, but one quickly 














4 practice well 





CF. the structure ofthe Gumah memorial temple of Seti I where the roofed portico 
at the back of the second court is integral to the rear portions, which are built of stone. 
The side walls of both courts, along with the two pylons, were added separately. These 
outer portions were largely built of mud brick at Gurmah, while those at Abydos are of 
tone. Still, comparison of the two structures is instructive for understanding the 
building history of the Abydos temple. 

Murnane (1975), 165, 
Abydos TV, pl 3 

” David, Guide, 11 

© According to Jahn Baines (personal communication) who in 
So contra David, ibi., 18. 

" Baines, forthcoming, 4; Omm Sety & El-Zeini, Holy City 

















spected the building, 
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rejected by Ramesses upon his accession (supra 1.2.5). In converting 
these to relief, Ramesses II's sculptors immortalized the by then 
obsolete iconography of the raised version. Another feature that betrays 
the fact that Seti composed the decorative program in the first hypostyle 
is the survival of his name on the shrine of Wepwawet in a panel from 
the north wall." 

It is apparent that Seti had laid out and carved the decoration of the 
first hypostyle hall before his death, and that Ramesses converted them 
into sunk relief of his own. This is precisely the patter found in the 
Karnak Hypostyle Hall." As David has noted, far from piously 
completing the work of his father, Ramesses adapted the decoration of 
this chamber to suit his own design." 








3.47.4 Second Hypostyle Hall 


The walls of the second hypostyle are limestone throughout, embel- 
lished with magnificent bas relief’ for which Seti’s temple is famous. Its 
columns are of sandstone." By his death, all the reliefs in the second 
hypostyle were carved. Those on the west wall had also been colored, 
and the painters had just begun to tint reliefs on the north wall.'*” 
Althoug! -s on the west wall proper had been painted by the 
end of the reign, those on the doorways leading to the seven chapels had 
not. In fact, the sculptors had not yet applied the finishing touches to 
them; they lack the intricate detailing found on other reliefs in the hall 
but upon closer examination it is apparent that the process of finishing 
them was underway at Seti's death. There are extensive traces of such 
minutiae rendered in paint but not yet carved on the reliefs on most of 
these doorways."** In a number of instances, the process of engraving 








the se 








"© PM VI, 6 ($8); David, Guide, 21 & pl. 6. Such accidental survivals of Seti's name 

in murals and reliefs carved or usurped by his successors is also known from the Karnak 

Hypostyle Hall and the Osireion. Murnane (1975), 180; GHHA'I.1, pl. 33. On survivals 

of Seti’s name in painted decoration usurped by Merenpiah in the Osireion: infra 3.53. 
"© Mumane (1975), 180-183, 

“David, Guide, 20ff 

' Abydas 1, pls. 4-5 & $7 with drawings of the scenes pls 67-78, 

“Tid, pls. 13-14, 16-17, 19-20, 22-23, 25-26, 30-31 & 35. 

"© Ibid, pls. 8-9. 

“Ibid. pls. 12, 15, 18, 21 
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them had just begun on the lowermost registers of the doorways when 
the project was abandoned.'” 

‘On the east wall, the representations above and between the portals 
leading to the first hypostyle hall generally lack the extensive fretwork 
found elsewhere in the building." In particular, none of the scenes 
along the top register have been embellished, and no traces of painted 
sidelines are evident. Similarly, some of the column panels have been 
ved but not detailed."*’ Traces of painted guidelines for their 
‘embellishment are found on a number of them.'* 

From the above we may conclude that the sculptors carved the reliefs 
in two stages. After converting the painted cartoon into bas relief, 
intricate detailing was laid out on the reliefs and then engraved 
Normally, such minutiae was rendered in painted outline as part of the 
coloring of the reliefs by painters, Even the seemingly crude reliefs of 
Seti's Ramesside successors were often intricately finished in paint 
although the carved reliefs themselves were almost completely lacking 
in engraved details. In fact, the elaborately carved reliefs at Abydos 
were exceptional even in the corpus of Seti's own work. No comparable 
level of embellishment is found in either the Gurnah memorial temple 
or in the Karnak Hypostyle Hall. It is true that the sandstone medium 
found at Thebes was not as conducive to such fretwork as the fine: 
grained limestone used at Abydos, but even the Ramesses I chapel, also 
made of limestone, lacks a comparable level of embellishment.'®” Thus 
at the end of the reign, the sculptors had completed the first stage of 
cutting the bas relief and were in the process of engraving the fine 
minutia where it had been laid out in paint. At the king’s death, many of 
the panels on the east and north walls had been detailed and the painters 
were in the process of coloring them. Although Seti's successors 





































"Ibid. pl. 1S (=doorway into Isis chapel), the reed mats supporting the god and 
goddess on the right jamb and the navel of the goddess on the left jamb, Cf, the 
lowermost registers on the other doorways where the reed mats have often been detailed 
Ibid, pls. 18, 24, 32 

"Ibid, pls. 45-52. 

®" Ibid, pls. 67-78. 

° jbid., pl, 72, column 6A-C & pl. 73, column 7A-C 

'9 Winlock, Bas-Reliefs, pls. 1-11, passim. While it is trie that these reliefs are 
‘exquisitely finished, particularly the texture ofthe pleated linen robes and wigs of the 
figures, other details such as the broad collars, bracelets and armlets are generally not 
indicated: supra 14.1 
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respected his reliefs in the second hypostyle, none bothered to finish 
painting them. Ramesses II did usurp the columns on the central axis of 
the second hypostyle, but did not encroach further on his father’s 
program there.'** 


3.47.5 The Seven Chapels and Osiris Suite 


Itis apparent from their state of completion that the seven main chapels 
were among the first areas of the temple to be decorated, with both the 
initial sculpting and the final detailing of the reliefs having been largely 
completed in each chapel." Likewise the reliefs in the Osiris suite 
were finished before Seti's death,'"* and late in the reign, the painters 
began to color the reliefs in this part of the temple. By the time work 
stopped, the reliefs in the chapels of Amen-Re and Osiris had been 
finished in polychrome, along with large portions of the Osiris suite, 
including the chapels of the Abydene triad within it. Colored early in 
Ramesses II's reign were some of the reliefs in the Osiris suite, where 
he finished details of a few tableaux in paint that were normally carved 
in relief under Seti, such as an inscription on the pole of a tent shrine of 
Osiris.'” ft may be that the sculptors had not yet applied all the 
finishing touches in the Osiris suite. In the Horus chapel, the sculptors 
had left the det 
Ramesses II seems to have had a number of these reliefs colored after 
dding the final embellishments in paint.'** 





iling of the north wall incomplete at Seti’s death, and 






his accession, 





Gardiner 





'** Baines, forthcoming, 4. So co 


Abydos Ll, passim, 








Abydos I, passim 

"°” Ibid, pl. $2a; El-Sawi (1983), 307-310. Beginning under Ramesses II, many 
details that were engraved in bas relief under Seti I began to be finished only in paint 
Even the outlines of broad collars and bracelets were lft out, although such details were 
then rendered meticulously in color. Cf. painted reliefs from the temple of Ramesses 11 
at Abydos (e.g, Omm Sety & El-Zeini, Holy Cin, 223, fig. 24-4 [located in room XIIL 
‘west wall = PA/ VI, 38)). So too at Medinet Habu: supra chp. 1, n. 134, This practice 
also extended to bas reliefs from Ramesses" Abydos temple that lack the extensive 
detailing in relief found in Seti's nearby temple 

"3 Abyds IM, pl. 33; El-Sawi (1987), 67-72. 
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3.47.6 South Wing of the Temple 




























The unusual L-shaped south wing of the temple consisted of a number 
of suites with related chambers.” The Gallery of the Kings (X)' leads 
to the Slaughter Court with its four subsidiary rooms (rooms A’-D').'*! 
A door through the west wall of the Gallery leads to the Corridor of the 
Bull (Y)'@ followed by a stairway (Y")'* exiting through the west wall 
of the building. South of this exit there is another portal leading to an 
antechamber with four more doors opening into storerooms (E"-1").'* 
A gateway in the south west corner of the second hypostyle hall leads 
to the suite of Nefertem and Ptah-Sokar (T-V).'** This now consists of 
a large chamber supported by three pillars, communication to a pair of 
chapels entered via doorways in the west wall. Baines has shown that 
the original design of this suite would have included three chapels and 
larger antechamber supported by six columns before it was com 
pressed to make room for the Corridor of the Bull and its connecting 
stairwell." Finally, a second door through the west wall of the Gallery 
of the Kings leads to the Hall of Barques, which in tum has a stairway 
leading to the temple roof 














3.47.7 Layout of Decoration in Paint 


It appears that the decorative program of the entire southem wing of the 
temple was laid out in the form of polychrome cartoons during Seti's 
reign (fig. 88).'"” Most of these were never converted into relief before 
his death; their purpose was to serve as both a temporary substitute and 
a sculptor's guide for the reliefs to be carved later: 








© PAE VI, 22-27, The letered designations forthe rooms are those of Mariette 

© PM VI, 24-25, 

"8 PAI IV, 26-27. 

"2 PAH VI, 25-26, 

9 PM VI, 26. 

PAVE, 27 

8 PM VI, 23-24, 

Baines (1984), 16-18, 

© Thid., 18; Baines et a. (1989), 13-30; PM VI, 26-27. For descriptions of these 
murals, see David, Guide: Hall of Barques, 152-154; Slaughter Cour, 154-157; store 
rooms leading off Slaughter Court, 1$7-159; south-western store rooms (E'-1") 159 
161. Cf, Omm Sety & El-Zeini, Holy City, 171-175. See also Zayed (1983), 19-71, 
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3.47.8 Reliefs in the South Wing Finished by Seti I 


3478.1 Nefertem-Ptah-Sokar Suite 





By the end of Seti's reign, the sculptors had completed their work in the 
Nefertem-Ptah-Sokar suite. Although the fine detailing of the tableaux 
had been engraved, not one of them was ever colored.’ 





3.47.82 Gallery of the Kings 


This chamber contains some of the most famous and historically 
important reliefs in the temple. Besides the invaluable king list, several 
of the tableaux portray the future Ramesses Il as a prince officiating in 
the ritual alongside his father (figs. 79-82 & 142). He is entitled 

jereditary prince, kings eldest son of his body, his beloved, Ramesses 
true-of-voice (iry-p%t 33 nsw smsw n htf mrf Ri-ms-sw m3°-hrw).” 
Ramesses is invariably depicted on a smaller 
adolescent prince with the side-lock. His name (without cartouche) and 
titles also mark him as a prince. Exceptionally, the double cartouche of 
Ramesses as king occurs in one case on a pendant hanging from the end 
the short form of his prenomen (fig. 82).'”” There 
is no reason to believe this feature was added subsequent to the original 
edition of the relief, but since the overwhelming preponderance of 
evidence indicates that he was still only a prince at the time these relief’ 











ale than his father as an 






of his sash, employing 





were carved, we may conclude that the cartouches were prospective 
‘ones already chosen before his accession as sovereign. 

The relief decoration in the Gallery of Kings encompasses all but its 
southernmost portion. The final fifth of the eastern wall was left blank, 
along with the space to the south of the left jamb of the doorway into the 
Hall of Barques. Likewise, the southem doorway leading to the 
Slaughter Court was never decorated. In the last tableau on the east wall, 
the king lays his hands on a table of offerings dedicated to Amen-Re 
(fig. 79). The space beyond itis blank; the frieze of cartouches and hkr- 





* CE. ibid, Omm 
(1961), pls. 218 & 
PMV. 
&H. El-Zeini, 154-155, 
Noblecourt (1996), 80. 

"Tid, Murnane, 163, fig. 8b. 





ty & El-Zeini, 140- 





figs, 11.1-11,26; Lange & Hirmer 








30). Murnane (1975), 163, fig. Sa-b; ibid, Omm Sety 
igs. 12.1-12.2; Pharaoh Triumphant, 12, fig. 4; Desroches- 
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friezes, along with a ribbon pattern and -—-sign below it and the dado 
below the tableau, all stop at the right edge of the scene. No trace of 
decoration is found to the lefi of this vignette, but it must have once 
existed as @ polychrome cartoon that has long since faded away,'”' and 
the area was covered with graffiti during the Roman period.'” The 
scene to the south of the doorway into the Hall of Barques is also blank, 
but, like the east wall, must have been laid out in paint and left uncarved 
at Seti’s death. Adjacent to this, the left jamb of the door into the Hall 
of Barques bears a figure of pharaoh wearing the White Crown entering 
the temple. The bas relief is completed in raised relief with Seti's 
protocol, but Ramesses II has added his cartouches in sunk relief below 














those of his father,'”” Baines suggests that the relief may have been 
completed by Ramesses, who added his name as evidence of his fili 
piety." 


From the above, it is apparent that the south end of the Gallery of 
Kings remained incomplete at Seti’s death, which suggests that it was 
among the last parts of the temple to be decorated at the end of Seti's 
lifetime. This, in turn, would imply that the episodes depicting Rames- 
ses I as still a prince are indicative of his status shortly before his 
father's death 





3.47.83 Slaughter Court 


This area of the temple remains largely unpublished.'”* Its decoration 
uted in sunk relief naming Seti 1," the only work in this medium 
naming him in the temple. 


is ext 





"Blanes notes that many of the painted cartoons inthis portion of the temple have 
faded substantially since they were photographed in the 1930's, Baines etal, (1989), 14 
The roof was missing atthe southern end of the Gallery, admitting sunlight that bleached 
the painted decoration away. On the oof ofthe southern end of the Gallery of Kings, see 
Baines (1989), 20-21 

‘Omm Sety & El-Zeini, Holy City, 158 & figs. 124A-B; 160, figs. 12.6-12.7. 

”* David, Guide, 110, 

”* John Baines by personal communication 

* PM VI, 26 (243-244); David, Guide, 154-15 
"John Baines by personal communication 
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3478.4 Corridor of the Bull and Staircase Y" 


Seti may be responsible for a handful of reliefs on the doorway leading 
from the Corridor of the Bull to staircase Y". A double tableau over the 
lintel of the doorway inside the Corridor shows him running with the 
hpt-oar to Osiris and Sokar.'” The shadow of the door is inscribed in 
raised relief with Seti’s protocol, with later texts at the base of these in 
sunk relief naming Ramesses II.’ Seti is responsible for two of the 
panels in Stais ches of Thoth and 
Sefekhet-abu on the eastern end of the south and north walls respec- 
tively 





ase Y’, which feature long spe 





3.47.9 Work in the South Wing Completed After Seti’s Death by 
Ramesses II 





In addition to finishing and usurping his father’s partially finished 
decoration in the first hypostyle and outer courts, Ramesses II undertook 
the completion of reliefs in parts of the southern wing. Most of this 
work is characterized by the use of sunk relief and the longer form of his. 
prenomen (style R’), indicating that it was done sometime after year two 
(figs. 83-85 & 88). All such reliefs were laid out in paint by Seti I and 
feature the king bowing. That Ramesses was following such cartoons 
left by his father is proved by reliefs in the Hall of Barques (fig, 88). 





3.47.9.1 Gallery of the Kings 


As noted above, Ramesses may have completed a relief on the left jamb 
of the entrance to the Hall of Barques that was already partially carved 
by his father. He added his cartouches in sunk relief bearing the long 
form of his prenomen (R’) below those of Seti. This was presumably 
done sometime after year two when he did most of his work in the 
temple 








” PM VI, 26 (2388-b); David, Guide, 115. 
* PA VI, 26 (2386-f); ibid, David, 115. 
* PM VI, 26 (239) & (241); ibid, David, 1 
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3.47.9.2 Corridor of the Bull 


All the tableaux in the Corridor of the Bull are finished in R? by 
Ramesses II. Only the lower register remains substantially intact, but 
traces of panels on an upper register are also preserved in a few 
instances. A number of the episodes depict him alongside his eldest son 
Amenhirkhopeshef, including the celebrated bull lassoing episode on the 
north wall (figs. 83-85).""° Also on the north wall, Ramesses drags the 
boat shrine of Sokar towards Thoth and the deified Seti 1, while a 
smaller, mostly destroyed figure, undoubtedly the prince, follows 
behind.'*! Two other scenes depict only the monarch sacrificing an oryx 
and offering to Ptah and Sakhmet.'" 

On the south wall, the easternmost panel features Ramesses driving 
the four calves towards Khonsu and the deified Seti." ‘The middle 
one has Ramesses running with hs-vases before a badly damaged figure 
ofa mummiform deity, while in the next episode he is accompanied by 
three deities snaring waterfow! in a clap net.” In the final scene, the 
king and Prince Amenhirkhopeshef present captured waterfowl to 
Amen-Re and Mut (fig. 83)."" 

The two scenes featuring the deified Seti | are probably alterations 
je by Ramesses II to the original design his father had laid out in 
the figures of the dead ruler holds a ws-scepter and 
nb-sign in his hands (fig. 84); the other has a hk3-scepter instead of the 
scepter (fig. 85).""* Presumably the painted version of Seti included two 
deities in cach tableau, Ramesses transformed these divinities into ones 

















ma 
paint, In one case, 














© PA VI, 26 (236-237). 
*" mm Sety & E}-Zeini, Holy City, 163, figs. 134-13.5 
Tid, 162, fig. 13.3 & 164, fig. 13.6 
» PM VI, 25 (234); ibid., Omum Sety & El-Zeini, 166, fig. 
™™ PAL Vi, 25-26 (235); ibid,, Omum Sety & El-Zeini, 167, fig. 13.9, Westerman 

(1988), 91 
"5 PM V1, 25-26 (235); ibid., Omm Sety & El-Zeini, 167, fig. 13.10; Pharaoh 








Triumphant, 34, fig. 12 

The figure with the wis-scepter would have been another deity; the other with 
crook and flail, squeezed in between Thoth and a column of text, may have replaced a 
‘goddess inthe original version. Similar changes were made on the interior jamb ofthe 
south gate of the Karak Hypostyle. CF. these scenes (GHMK 1.1, pls.57 & 61) with 
those on the registers above (idem, pls. 55-56 & 39-60) and on the interior jambs of the 
north gateway (idem, pls.182-187). The same is true of the exterior jambs of both 
gateways. 
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of his father merely by substituting the head of the sove 
the god, modifying the kilt and adding the royal titles, and in the case of 
the second one by repositioning the forward arm and placing a hk3- 
scepter in it” The three figures of Prince Amenhirkhopeshef accompa- 
nying Ramesses were surely based on the painted tableaux of Seti I, with 
Ramesses as the prince. Although Ramesses’ sons and daughters are 
depicted on many of his monuments, he is rarely shown acting in 
concert with them." The jambs of the doorway leading into staircase 
Y’ are inscribed with the titulary of Ramesses II, while the th 
are inscribed with elongated cartouches of his in bas relief,'"” 





nesses 





3.47.93 Staircase Y" 


Asnoted above, Seti may have completed the two vignettes bearing long 
speeches of Thoth and Sefekhet-abu, but two other scenes in this 
chamber feature Ramesses Il as king offering to the deified Seti along 
With Isis and the Ennead (figs. 86-87)." His titulary also appears on the 
jambs of the doorway leading into the Corridor of the Bull.'"" These are 
the only ones featuring Ramesses as king with the short form of his 
prenomen and are in bas relief (style R'). The fact that he is not shown 
bowing in these scenes implies that he did not follow a design laid out 
in cartoon by Seti 











In the south wing of the Abydos temple, Ramesses Il converted another divinity 
into one of his deified father. Distinctive races of both versions can be seen. See Zayed 
(1983), 19-22 & fig 2. On the lowermost scenes on the interior jambs of the south gate 
of the Karnak Hypostyl, the second divine figure (which may have been a goddess or 
‘8 mummiform deity like Ptah) was, in each case, entirely replaced by a figure of the 
deified Seti before Ramesses had Seti's painted cartoon sculpted in relief, CE. GHHK 1.1 
pls. 57 & 61 with the interior jambs of the north gate (ibid., pls. 184 & 187), and with 
the scenes on the exterior jambs of both gates: (north gate: Epigraphic Survey, Battle 
Reliefs, pl. 19C & 19F; south gate: PM IP, $0 (164€-3)) 

® Eg. from the later part of the reign when Merenptah served as heir apparent. See 
Sourouzian (1989), IfF with Figs. 1-2 & pls. 1-2 

" PM VI, 26 (2380-4); David, Guide, 115 
PM VI, 26 (240) & (242); Mumane (1975), 162 & 164, fig. 61. 
™" David, Guide, 112 
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3479.4 Hall of Barques 


Like the other rooms in the southern wing, the walls of the Hall of 
Barques had been covered with polychrome cartoons during Seti’s reign 
(fig. 88).'” Here, reliefs are executed in R’, indicating that it was never 
Visited by the sculptors until sometime after Ramesses I's second regnal 
year, when the cartouches of Seti were altered to those of Ramesses 11 
in paint before being cut in relief. Ramesses never completed the work, 
and the various tableaux include examples of every stage in the 
decoration process, from the full cartoon to the earlier and later stages 
in the sculptor’s work, thus leaving an invaluable record of the 
procedures used to decorate New Kingdom temples." In particular 
they indicate that portable scaffolding was used and that sculptors of 
various levels of expertise worked on the same reliefs." 

‘That Seti laid out the decoration as polychrome cartoons is proved 
both by the survival of his painted cartouches on the uncarved columns 
in the chamber,” and by the occurrence of bowing figures of the 
monarch that were rendered in sunk relief by Ramesses, This is 
nt because Ramesses did not employ this iconography beyond 
est months of his reign.’ 














3.47.10 Reliefs in the South Wing Completed by Merenptah 


Merenptah made a half-hearted attempt to complete the decoration of 
part of his grandfather's temple.'” In antechamber E" in the south-west 
comer of the temple, he began to carve some of the painted designs into 
relief, but only parts of the east wall and doorway into storerooms F 

and H’ were carved. A double panel of the king adoring Osiris is flanked 
on the right by a carved figure of Thoth, while on the right side of the 
scene, part of a figure of the king was cut before the project was 


* Baines etal (1989), 13-30 
©) Bid. pls. 2-4 
™ Ibid. 24-28. 
© David, Guide, 152. 
© CF, Baines eral. (1989), pls. 2. 
been following painted cartoons of his father on many ofthe columns and om the south 
ig of the Karak Hypostyle Hall: infra 3.70.36. 
 Sourouzian (1989), 133-134; Zayed (1983), ! 





; supra 1.2.6. Likewise, Ramesses seems to have 
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abandoned.'* On the jambs of the doorway into storerooms F"" and 
H™® Merenptah's titulary occurs, marking him as responsible for the 
project. 


3.47.11 Temenos Wall, Palace and Magazines 


The entire temple complex was enclosed by a mud brick temenos wall 
interspersed with tower-shaped buttresses.””' A complex of magai 
with a formal palace-style reception hall was built in the south 
quadrant of the temple precinct, including a reception hall that w 
Supported by ten columns, with a throne dais set in the east wall of the 
room. Six doorways in the hall gave access to various suites of rooms 
and store rooms.” Most of the structure was given over to storage 
magazines, which consisted of long barrel-vaulted galleries.” ‘The 
building is entirely unlike the model palaces attached to the Theban 
royal memorial temples of the Ramesside age, including the prototype 
structure within Seti’s own memorial temple at Gumah.2* 

Despite the presence of the reception hall, and perhaps a window of 
appearances as well, the Abydos structure cannot really be compared to 
model temple palaces of the R: 























messide period.” Although itis situated 
in the position usually occupied by such buildings, its layout is almost 
identical to the magazine complex in Seti’s Gurnah Temple.” Similar 
magazine complexes with formal entry halls are found in other 
Ramesside memorial temples.” The presence of the throne dais in the 
reception hall, along with the position of the magazine complex adjacent 
to the east side of the outer courts, suggests, perhaps, that the Abydos 
structure was meant to function as a kind of abbreviated temple palace. 








PA VI, 27 (250); Capart (1912), pl. $0; David, Guide, 160. Seti I was not 
responsible for these reliefs as Capart assers. 

Ibid. Capart, pl $0; PM V1, 27 (251) 

* David, Guide, 160, 





"' Ghazouli (1964), 111, fig. 2; 156-157. 
" Poid, 113A 
» bid, 113, 
* Stadelmann (1972); idem (1975); idem (1982); idem, in Fragments, 254-255, 


* Eg, Medinet Habu: PM IF, $22-525; Halscher, Excavation 
(1958), Ramesseum: PM IP, 442-443; Holscher, Excavation 3, 77-78 
™ Stadelmann, in Fragments, 255, 269, fig. 2. 
Eg. Ramesseum: PM IF, 442 





49-59; idem 
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3.47.12 Conclusions: The State of the Temple at Seti's Death 






Seti had finished constructing all the roofed portions of the temple, 
including the south wing, the Osiris Suite, the seven chapels and the two 
hypostyle halls, before he died. In the Inscription Dédicatoire Ramesses 
claims that he found the front and back portions of the temple inc: 
noting specifically that “the pillars had not been erected on its 

The reference to the back portion probably pertains to the 
incomplete state of the carved decoration, not to construction. The 
portico at the back of the second court, which adjoins the east wall of 
the first hypostyle hall, is decorated with reliefs of Ramesses 11, 
including his Inscription Dédicatoire. In it Ramesses claims to have 
erected pillars on the portico. Although it has been claimed that he 
meant the pillars on this very portico, it is perhaps more likely that he 
was referring to the one at the back of the first court 

At Setis death, pharaoh’s artisans had sculpted all the reliefs in the 
Osiris suite, the seven chapels, the second hypostyle hall and the 
Nefertem-Ptah-Sokar suite. In the Osiris suite and the chapels of Amen 
Re and Osiris, the painters had ls completed coloring the 
panels, In the second hypostyle, only parts of the west wall were tinted, 
and the painters had just begun work on the west end of the north wall. 
The sculpting was apparently a two-stage process. At the end of the first 
stage, the reliefs compared well in their level of intricacy with all but the 
most omate bas relief of the New Kingdom. Next, however, the 
draftsmen laid out minute details of the figures such as their jewelry, 
costume, and other minutiae normally rendered only in painted outlines. 
Large portions of the decoration in the second hypostyle still awaited 
this detail work, and the draftsmen’s outlines remain on some of the 
columns and on the doorways leading into the seven chapels. Elsewhere, 
in the seven chapels and the Nefertem-Ptah-Sokar suite, the finer d 
had been engraved, but the reliefs remained untinted, In the first 
hypostyle hall, Seti had managed to carve only a fraction of the 
decoration. In completing it, Ramesses often followed his father's 
painted decoration. This is attested in the survival of Seti's name on the 
shrine of Wepwawet in a scene entirely carved by Ramesses, and by the 
presence of bowing figures of Ramesses that clearly show he followed 
a design laid out by his father. By contrast, when he usurped his father’s 
extant reliefs, Ramesses replaced them with new scenes of his own 
composition, 























ly or entire! 
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Seti had laid out the decoration of the entire south wing as polychr- 
‘ome cartoons, and had begun to convert some of them into relief, 
completing all but the southemmost portion of the Gallery of the Kings 
at his death. He may have also begun work in staircase Y" and was 
perhaps also responsible for sunk reliefs naming him in the Slaughter 
Court. Throughout the southern wing, his cartouches survive in the 
painted cartoons, even in a handful of instances in the Hall of Barques, 
where Ramesses replaced most of them before he began to render the 
cartoons in sunk relief. 

It is apparent that the Gallery of Kings was among the last portion of 
the temple to be decorated before Seti’s death, and its southern end 
remained uncarved. Ramesses may have completed one vignette on the 
left jamb of the door into the Hall of Barques to which he appended his 
cartouche below his father’s. His sculptors also carved some decoration 
at the western end of the Corridor of the Bull above the doorway leading, 
into Staircase Y’, along with parts of the walls in the stairway itself 

ince the Corridor of the Bull and the Gallery of Kings represent the 
latest portions of the temple to be decorated while Seti lived, the 
appearance of the future Ramesses Il as a prince, not as a king, both in 
the reliefs in the Gallery and doubtless in the original painted decoration 
in the Corridor, argues that Ramesses had remained a crown prince on 
the eve of his father’s death 














3.48 Abydos, Seti Temple, Statue of Seti I (Vienna AS $910) 

PM VI,9; A. Mariette, Catalog général des monuments d'Abydas (Paris, 1880), no, 391; 
idem, Abydos, description des Fouiles | (Paris, 1869), 28 [8]; idem, Fouilles exécusées 
en Egypte, en Nubie, et au Soudan 2 (Paris, 1867), 99 elx};E. Rogge, CAA, Statwen des 
Newen Reiches und der Drinen Zwischenzeit, Kunsthistorisches Museum, Wien 6 
(Mainz, 1990), 67-73; W. Seipel, Gott, Mensch, Pharao: viertausend Jahre Menschen: 
bild in der Skulpeur des alten Agypten (Vienna, 1992), 285-286, cat. 106, V. Solis, 
JARCE 29 992), 121-122, fig 27; H. Sourouzian, MDAIK 49 (1993), 254-255, pl. $1 




















This fragmentary bust of a black granodiorite statue is the “colossus” 
unearthed by Mariette in Seti’s Abydos temple. Originally, it 
represented the ruler seated on a throne holding a hk3-scepter in his right 





** Mariette (18806), no. 351 
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hand,” and is one of only two extant statues of Seti that depict him 
with the long military wig first wom by the sovereign of the early 
Nineteenth Dynasty 

‘On art historical grounds, Sourouzian dates the piece to late in Seti's 
reign,*" and Solia notes its close affinity to the New York and Dallas 
busts of Seti from Abydos." On stylistic and iconographic grounds, the 
statue certainly cannot be dated to the reign of Thutmose Ill, as 
Altenmiiller contends.” 





3.49 Abydos, S 

1984.50) 
8, Nash, Dallas Museum of Art Bulletin (Fall, 1984), | & frontispiece; V. Solia, JARCE 
29 (1992), 107-122, figs. 1-6, 18a, 19s; H. Sourouzian, MDA/K 49 (1993), 250-251, pl 
49ab, A. R. Bromberg & K. Kilinski, Gods, Men and Heroes: Ancient Art at the Dallas 
Museum of Art (Dallas, 1996), cat. 2, 20-21 





i Temple, Statue of Seti I (Dallas Museum of Art 

























This black granodiorite statue bust consists of the head and upper torso 
of the king wearing a nemes- headdress. The upper portion of the dorsal 
pillar bears the epithet ntr-nfr followed by his prenomen, Solia has 
demonstrated that this bust was once part of a kneeling figure of the 
‘aoh presenting offerings. Stylistically, it is related to two other 
ing statues from the Abydos temple (see next two entries).”"* 
Although its provenance is unknown, Solia convincingly argues for an 
Abydene provenance,” and Sourouzian dates the piece to the latter part 
of the reign on stylistic grounds and concurs that it probably belonged 
to a kneeling statue presenting offerings.”"* Two other kneeling statues 
from Abydos were pendants,”"” and it is quite possible that another, 
along with the lower part of this one, has been lost 




















© Similar to other statues ofthe period, including a fragmentary statue of Seti I from 
Heliopolis and Turin 1380, the famous state of Ramesses Il from the earliest years of 
his eign: supra 3.22 

The other is Cairo CG 

1.210. 
3 Sourouzian (1993), 255. 
8 Sofia (1992), 122 
2 Altenmiller (1980), 601, 0 
2 Solia (1992), 107-122, 
2 pid, 122. 
¢ Sourouzian (1993), 250-251 
27 Dj Savoia-Aosta-Habsburg (1975) 








1 also from Abydos: in 





3.58, On this wig: supra 
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3.50 Abydos, Seti Temple, Statue of Seti I (New York MMA. 


2.2.21) 
W. C. Hayes, Seeprer 2, 330-331, 335, fig. 210; V. Solia, JARCE 29 (1992), 113-120, 
figs. 7-12, 18e, 19¢; H. Sourouzian, MDAIK 49 (1993), 253-24, pl. 50a-b, 











This black granodiorite statue represents the monarch kneeling and 
presenting a table of offerings supported by a papyrus blossom, Much 
of the table, along with the king’s arms and shoulders, is now missing,”"* 
The head was found broken off, and large portions of the right side of 
the face and both sides of the nemes-headdress are lost. 

ourouzian would assign this statue to an intermedi 








phase in the 
sculpture of the king, earlier than the Dallas bust," but the differences 
in style between the two sculptures are slight, and they are more than 
If much of 
the statuary for this and other temples was begun rather late in the reign 
as construction of the building neared completion, which Sourouzian 
herself posits, then they are probably more or less contemporary. The 
piece appears to be a companion to a fragmentary statue now in Sorrento 
(sce next entry). The table of the latter is supported by a lotus stalk, both 
phy and material," 





likely contemporary works, possibly by different hands. 


sculptures being identical in their scale, icono 





3.51 Abydos, Seti Temple, Statue Fragment of Seti I (Sorrento, 
Museo Correale di Terranova 74) 

PMV, 419; M. di Savoia-Aosta-Habsburg, SCO 24 (1975), 211-15, pls 1-7; V. Sola, 

JARCE 29 (1992), 120-121, figs. 13-17, 18, 199; H. Sourouzian, MDAIK 49 (1993), 

25%, pl. S0c-d 








‘Companion to New York MMA 22.2.1, this piece has sustained greater 
damage, with only the battered lower half of the statue now remaining, 
broken into two pieces. The larger fragment includes the base, the 
sovereign’s legs, the lower half of the lotus stalk that supports the 
offering table and the lower part of the back pillar bearing an inscrip- 
tion, The second fragment consists of the support for the offering table, 
in the form of a papyrus stock, and a portion of the table itself. The two 








" Solis (1992), figs. 7-12 
Ibid, 253-254. 
® Solia 1992), 113-118 & 122, notes only minor differences between the two works 
and considers them to be of one school. 
= Dj Savoia-Aosta-Habsburg (1975), 214, 
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pieces are broken along the line of his lap. A detailed history of the 
sculpture was published by Savoia-Aosta-Habsburg,”* and Solia and 
Sourouzian have both recently considered the piece from an art 
historical perspective, noting its affinity with other Abydene sculptures 
from the reign.” 








3.52 Abydos, Seti Temple, Altar Pedestal of Seti I (Cairo JAE 
4743) 

PM VI, 27: A, Mariette, Catalog général des monuments d'Abydos (Paris, 1880), no. 

1365; idem, Abydos, description des Fouilles | (Paris ,1869), 28 (9); idem, Fouilles 

exécutdes en Egypte, en Nubie, t au Soudan 2 (Paris .1867), 99 (9); (fig. 94), 





















This is the lower portion of what appears to be a sandstone altar 
pedestal. Its four sides rise up from a square base, narrowing towards the 
top. The decoration of each face consists of a vertical inscription with 
elements of the royal titulary flanked at the base of the pedestal by 
reliefs of two fecundity figures bearing trays laden with offerings.” 
The upper portion is now largely missing, but on one side of the table 
Seti's cartouches, The 














traces of two ?)-signs can be seen on which sat 
latter are missing, along with most of the cavetto cornice that supported 
the now missing table top. 

The texts on the sides are as follows: 





A) Hr K3-ne-snh-Tavwy 83 R® Sty-mr-n-Pth mr Skr 
B) Ner-nfi nb T3wy Mn-m3°ER3 s3 RE Sty-mr-n-Pth mr Hr 
C) Hr Ké-nlitch®-m-Wist nsw-bity Mn-mseR® mry Wsir 
D) Ner-nfr nb Tiwy Mn-ms-R® 33 RE Sty-mr-n-Pth mr Hr-3hty 





The epithet beloved of Osiris is spelled with a Q -sign and two reed 


leaves. In the other three cases, only the HIRE -sign is used. The original 
provenance of this altar-stand within the temple is unclear. 


id. 11-115. 
> Solia (1992), 120-121; Sourouzian (1993), 
(ot four as Mariette (18806), no, 1365, sta 
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3.83 Abydos, Osireion 





PMY, 29-31; M. Murray, The Osireion at Abydos (London, 1904); H. Frankfort et al., 
Cenotaph, 2 vols., EES Memoir 39 (London, 1933) 


This celebrated monument is known by various names, including 
Strabo’s Well, the Tomb of Osiris and the Osireion. It is Seti I's royal 
cenotaph. The practice among royalty and commoners of building such 
cenotaphs in Abydos predates Seti by hundreds of years, as does that of 
building royal memorial temples. The Osireion was first excavated at 
the turn of the century by Murray," and work continued off and on 
until 1926."* 

The date of the building has been the subject of controversy. Junker 
drew attention to both the similarity of its construction to that of the so- 
called temple of the Sphinx at Giza, and to the lack of Ramesside 
parallels, dating it to the Fourth Dynasty,” and his view was once 
widely accepted.* Frankfort has proven beyond all doubt, however, 
that the Osireion is Seti’s original work. He pointed out that the 
similarities between it and the Giza temple are quite superficial, arising 
in part from the former's unfinished state. Seti’s cartouches are found 
stamped on mud bricks” and carved in relief on the walls of the 
sarcophagus chamber. Moreover, large portions of the building are built 
of limestone and sandstone, neither of which were used in the Git 
monument.” Likewise, the granite columns and lintels sit upon 
sandstone blocks identical to others joined with cramps inscribed for 
Seti.” Even the notion that Seti was working with the “kernel” of a 
granite construction of the Fourth Dynasty was refuted when a number 
of granite cramps inscribed with his name were found within the 
walls,” 























= Murray (1904) 
2 Frankfort, Cenotaph, 1-8. 
Junker (1928), 1-14, 
See Frankfort, Cenotaph |, 23, n.2 for references. 
* Ibid, 24; vol. 2, pl. 1 
* Ibid. vol. 2, pls. 2. 
"Ibid. vol. 1,4 & 24 with pl. 8, 
Tid. vol. 1,24; vol. 2, pl. 81 
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If the Osireion may be dated confidently to Seti’s reign, its date 
within that reign is somewhat more problematical. Frankfort concludes 
that the limestone retaining wall must first have been constructed before 
work could have proceeded further on both the rest of the cenotaph and 
the rear portions of the nearby memorial temple, lest the latter collapse 
into the pit sunk to receive the subterranean Osireion. He also posits that 
the sarcophagus chamber, the only other portion of the cenotaph 
constructed in limestone, must have been built at roughly the same time 
as the retaining wall.? 

At some point, the decision was made to build the remaining portions 
of the cenotaph largely in sandstone and granite, By good fortune, we 
possess a handful of documents apparently touching on the construction 
of the Osireion. Two of the three ostraca found at the site of the 
Osireion by Frankfort contribute little to our understanding of how it 
was built,” but a third is invaluable,”* It is the only record of what is 
apparently the ancient name of the building 3 Mn-m3‘r-R3 n Wsir 
“Beneficial is Menmaatre for Osiris.” The work described on this 
‘ostracon includes the transport of two shipments of various stone blocks, 
apparently column bases and paving slabs, from the quay to the south of 
the building, Since these shipments were destined for the Osireion and 
included paving stones and column bases, they would have consisted of 
sandstone.:™ All these are described as having come from the quarry. 

The same document records work done that day for the excavation of 
a canal “which is on the south of (the building) “Beneficial is Menma- 
atre for Osiris’,” The blocks described here were probably destined for 
the foundations and lower courses of stonework in the main chamber, 
as they included column bases and paving stones. This work might 
correspond to the earliest part of what could be called a second phase of 
construction. During the first, the limestone retaining walls, which 
allowed safe access to the site, along with the sarcophagus chamber, had 
been installed, The blocks used up to this point were fairly small, and 
could be transported by men overland from the quay, apparently located 























Ibid, vol. 1, 9-10 

+ B, Gunn in Cenotaph, 94 & pls 9092, nos. 2-3; KAI, 128, §72; RITA 1,108 

§7%; RITANC 1,108, § 
2 Ibid, Gunn in Cenotaph, 92:94 & pls. 9092, no. 1; KRII, 1 

1, 107, §70: RITANC I, 103-105, $70. 

Frankfort, Cenotaph 2, pls. 2-3 






28, §70; RITA 
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near the front of the memorial temple, to the site of the Osireion, Yet 
‘once the foundations, paving stones and pillar bases were in place, the 
third stage began, involving the installation of the huge granite 
monoliths for the pillars and architraves and large sandstone blocks for 
walls of the central chamber. To facilitate this, a canal was being 
extended to the south end of the site that was still under construction 
when ostracon Osireion no. 1 was written. It was situated so as to avoid 
the site of the temple, which was also under construction.” 

But when might this second phase in the construction of the Osireion 
have taken place? A quarry inscription of Seti I from eastern Gebel 
Silsila may provide the answer, The stela, dated to year six, IV 3h0 1, 
commissions a royal messenger and a task force of 1000 men to go to 
East Silsila to produce sandstone for monuments “on behalf of Amen-Re 
along with Osiris and his Ennead 
Amen-Re was destined for Seti’s memorial temple at Gurnah, but some 
of it was earmarked for Abydos, for both the temple and the Osircion.”” 
The new quarry at East Silsila was commissioned on IV 3ht, day 1 in 
year six, a little more than halfway through the king’s reign, while O. 
Osireion no. I dates to IV prt, day 22. No year is given, but if it was in 
4 
between the dispatch of the quarrying expedition by Seti and the arrival 
of the shipments mentioned on the ostracon. The next possible date 
would be in year seven, over sixteen months after the expedition had set 
out. Given the relatively small size of the blocks, mostly paving stones 
ivable that the first shipments of stone 
could have arrived at the site within four and a half months of Seti’s 
decree.™ 

We may then date the beginning of the second, major phase in the 
construction of the Osireion to the monarch’s sixth regnal year. Thus, 














Much of the stone procured for 








year six, then some four months and 2: 





‘s would have elapsed 





and column bases, it is con 








” David maintains th 








was located on the ste ofthe templé, positing that 
it was filled in and the temple built ontop oft. She attributes subsidence that damaged 
the temple tothe earlier existence ofthe canal there, Infact, the temple lies tothe north 
ofthe Osieion, while ostraca Osieion no. 1 states thatthe canal wast the south of the 
Ositeion. Contra David, Guide, 18. 

A reference, pethaps, to the gods honored in Seti’s temple? 

 RITANC 1, 52-57; 9, $7, $101 

° A contemporary document from Abydos, O. Berlin 11292, is dated to X#2 
month of prt, day 13, possibly nine days before Ositcion no. |: KRI!, 128, §71; RITA 
1,108, §71; RITANC, 108, $71 
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at the end of the season of prt of that year, the retaining wall and 
sarcophagus chamber had been completed, and blocks for the founda- 
tions and lower courses of the central chamber were just beginning to 
arrive at the site. Meanwhile, a canal was being dug in preparation for 
receiving the huge granite blocks for the walls, pillars and architraves 
of the chamber. 

The decoration of the cenotaph was never completed in Seti's 
lifetime; reliefs naming him are found only in the sarcophagus chambe 
and these were left incomplete at his death.”*" It is impossible to say 
when these were carved, but it need not have been while the rest of the 
building was under construction.”* They were carved in limestone of 
the same high quality as reliefs found in the nearby temple, Presumably 
the temple was Seti’s first priority, and decoration of the cenotaph 
would have drawn sculptors away from their work at the temple. Thus, 
the carving of the reliefs in the sarcophagus chamber might postdate its 
construction by a considerable period. 

There is evidence that the decoration of the cenotaph was largely, if 
not entirely, laid out in paint under Seti I. Baines has shown that the 
decoration of the Hall of Barques in the nearby temple was laid out as 
4 polychrome cartoon before it was carved.” A simplified polychrome 
palette in this and probably other chambers was employed so that these 
cartoons might serve as a stopgap measure until the sculptors were able 
to convert them into fine bas relief. This practice was apparently used 
elsewhere during the later New Kingdom.” In the reign of Merenpiah, 
most of these designs were converted into sunk relief. The palette used 
in the Osireion, as in the temple, was not elaborate.** Touches of red, 
blue and green paint were added to the figures that were outlined and 
detailed in black ink, but yellow, which was found in the temple murals, 
was not used in the Osireion. Although Seti's name has been replaced 
by that of Merenptah in the reliefs and even in the extant polychrome 





























"! Frankfort, Cenotaph 2, pls. 75-80, 
» Bid. 1,10, 
* Baines etal, (1989), 13-30, pls. 24 
Eg. in the Colonnade Hall at Luxor and in the Kamak Hypostyle Hall: ef. supra 
2.38.1 & infra 3.70.3.6 respectively 
* Baines et al. (1989), 14, 18-20 
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cartoons in the rooms beyond the sarcophagus chamber," certain 
iconographic features of these tableaux point to Seti as their author. 
‘Throughout these scenes, many standing royal figures lean forward, 
while kneeling ones have their torsos inclined forward, often with their 
knees splayed.” Moreover, in one case Seti’s name was written 
without a cartouche, and this was overlooked when the sculptors 
replaced Seti’s name with that of Merenptah.*** 

By the end of Seti's reign, construction of the Osireion was largely 
complete, with the tableaux laid out in polychrome throughout, The 
sculptors apparently had little time to convert the murals to relief while 
he was alive, such work being confined to the limestone walls of the 
sarcophagus chamber. Years later, Merenptah began to convert the 
paintings into relief, after replacing the painted cartouches of his 
‘grandfather with his own. Work reached the entrance corridor before the 
project was finally abandoned, 








3.54 Abydos, Chapel of Ramesses 1 
PM IV, 31/33; H.E, Winlock, Bas-relief; idem, Temple of Ramesses f; 3. . Cle, RdE 
11 (1957), 1-5, ig. 1-6; W. C. Hayes, Scepter 2,331 fig. 208, 333, fig. 209; S. Sehot, 
Denkstein, 9-14 & pls. 9-10; KR, 108-110, §53; RITA 1, 91-93, $53; RITANC I, 92-93, 
853; (figs. $& 136) 





This small building functioned as a memorial temple in miniature for 
Ramesses 1, who died before he could build one for himself.2"” The 
dedication texts on its doorjambs describe it as a “Mansion of Millions 
of Years,” the term used by the Egyptians to describe such temples,° 
The shrine was located immediately to the north of the north-east corner 
Seti’s temple. It sat within a small mud-brick 
walled precinct of its own, perhaps twenty-five meters long by fifteen 
meters wide entered via a limestone portal." The chapel proper was 








of the precinct wall of 


“Cf. Horemheb’s alteration of existing cartoons of Tutankhamen in the Colonnade 
Hall at Luxor, which were not carved in bas relief until Sets reign. Epigraphic Survey, 
(Opet, xvii & 22-21 (commentary on pl. $8). 

* Frankfort, Cenotaph 2, pls. 50-51, 73; Murray (1904), pls, 2, 3 & 5; supra 1.2.5 
& 128, 

** Frankfort, Cenotaph |, 23 

* Winlock, Temple of Ramesses I, 12-15 with pl. 2 & figs. 2& 5, 

*® Haeny (1982), 111-116; idem (1997), 86-126, especially 112-115. 


®! Winlock, Temple of Ramesses [, 10 with pl, | & fig. 2 
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built of limestone, measuring some 7 m long x 4 m wide and consisting 
ofa single room, The facade of the temple was flanked by either a mud 
brick pylon tower or a small complex of service rooms of the same 
medium (RITANC I, 92, §173). Among the furnishings Seti provided for 
the chapel, cataloged below, were a large dedicatory stela in the 
courtyard, a black granodiorite statue of Ramesses I as Osiris and an 
offering table. 

‘The decoration of the shrine was limited to its interior walls and the 
facade, The jambs of the main doorway are inscribed with dedication 
texts (KRII, 109:5-109:10). On the chapel facade are figures of Seti I on 
the left and Ramesses I on the right. Texts in front and below the two 
monarchs record Seti’s speech to Ramesses in which he describes his 
beneficence to his father, and the latter's response acknowledging this 
generosity and entreating the gods to bless his son (KR/ 1, 109:10- 
110:9). 

Inside the chapel, the reliefs were arrayed in two registers. The lower 
register on the south wall shows Ramesses 1 offering to Osiris, Isis and 
Hathor-Mistress of the West."® Behind him are his queen, along with 
three female and two male relatives, perhaps his children and Seti's 
siblings, but all, sadly, are anonymous due to the loss of the top of the 
register. From the upper register of that wall only a single fragment 
depicting Ramesses driving the four calves before Osiris-Wennofer 
(lost) is preserved.” On the rear (west) wall, the lower register is 
perf ti 
offering to the portable reliquary of Osiris, the so-called fetish of the 
god (fig. 136) Also on the upper register there are two connected 
blocks of a second double scene.*** On the left Seti offers a tray of 
offerings to Osiris, behind whom stands Horus. On the right, Ramesses 
I (lost) offers bouquets to Osiris attended by Isis. In the center of the 
Vignette is a personified dd-pillar representing Osiris, The lower half of 
the north wall bears a representation of Ramesses sitting before several 
tables and piles of offerings with a large offering list arrayed before 
him." Traces of a second offering list above the first also survive, 























tly intact with a magnificent double scene of Ramesses and S 











*: Winlock, Bas-relief, pls. 68, 

» Ibid, pl 5 

™ Thid. pls. 1-3. 
Tid. pl. 4 

™ Thid, pls. 9-10, 
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while two sub-registers below the list depict rows of priests making and 
purifying funerary offerings. Below the enthroned pharaoh himself, two 
fecundity figures perform the smi-T3wy ritual while six others bring 
trays of offerings. This episode recalls a number of elements found in 
the decorative program of Old Kingdom royal memorial temples, such 
as those of Sahure and Pepi I. Perhaps Seti deliberately emulated an 
ancient thematic program by including this scene on his father's 
memorial chapel, but it does not occur in his own nearby temple. 
Stylistically, the reliefs in the chapel bear similarities with examples 
dating to Ramesses I's own reign, such as those on the vestibule of the 
Karak Second Pylon, and with others from the earliest part of Seti’ 
‘own reign (supra 1.2.1). In several instances, the eye is rendered with 
naturally modeled brow, and lacks evidence of cosmetic bands behind 
the eye and on the brow. Such cosmetic lines are, however, indicated as 
often as not, both in the relief’ in the chapel and in examples from the 
Second Pylon’s vestibule.” By contrast, reliefs in Seti’s Abydos 
temple consistently portray the cosmetic bands, and the treatment of the 
the 
ical in both 











corner of the mouth differs somewhat. In most respects, however 
reliefs from both these Abydene monuments are nearly ide 
their style and proportions, and the chapel reliefs lack other overtly post- 
Amara traits such as narrow shoulders, distended paunches and the 
Jike proportions found in the reliefs of Horemheb. The only 
nt difference between the two sets of Abydene reliefs is, 
ck of fine detailing found in reli 
We have seen, however, that the highly embellished reliefs of Seti's 
temple are the exception, not the rule (supra 3.47.4). In most respects, 
the reliefs from the chapel have more in common with those from Seti’s 
temple than they do with reliefs known to date to Ramesses I's own 
reign and the earliest years of his son’s, suggesting that they date to the 
period in between. 

Winlock averred that the chapel was undertaken by Ramesses I while 
he was alive but only just begun at his death and that Seti obviously 
completed it More likely, the shrine was the product of Seti’s efforts 
alone, as the text of the dedication stela and those on the jambs of the 
gateway claim. Its location and small precinct were governed by the 












fs from the Ramesses | chapel. 











*" CE, Winlock, Bas-Reliefs, passim. For the Second Pylon reliefs: supra 12.1 
*Thid., Winlock, Bas Reliefs, 11-12. 
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emplacement of his son’s temple precinct, rather than the other way 
round.” Stylistically, it seems unlikely that the chapel reliefs date to 
the beginning of Seti’s reign. The orthography of Ramesses’ nomen and 
prenomen on the monument are entirely consistent. Moreover, the 


prenomen is always rendered (e%e5): reflecting the standardized 


form used throughout Seti’s reign (supra 1.4.5). Earlier in his reign, Seti 
wrote his father’s name, and sometimes his own, in a manner reflecting 
the predominant usage during the latter’s brief tenure, with the (“***}- 
sign in the central position. Thus, while the chapel of Ramesses I might 
ly date from the first half of Seti’s reign, it was probably not built at 
the very beginning. 


























3.55 Abydos, Ramesses I Chapel, Offering Table for Ramesses I 
‘A. El-Khatib, GM 133 (1993), 67-77, figs. 1-10 




















This well-preserved black granodiorite offering table was discovered in 
1992 some eight km east of the site of Abydos.” It is intact except for 
the spout, which is often broken off on monuments of this type. Its 
decoration is intact. The upper surface has a group of food and drink 
offerings rendered in bas relief of high quality, surrounded by a border 
filled with incised texts. The area of the food offerings lies in a shallow 
depression connected to a shallow channel that ran through the spout, 
allowing liquid offerings to pour off the table via the spout. The sides 
of the table are decorated with two horizontal bandeaux inscriptions 
describing provisions Seti made for his father’s cult after the old king's 
death." The epithet rit R© has been appended to the prenomen of both 
rulers in each instance, 
















3.56 Abydos, Ramesses I Chapel, Osiride Statue of Ramesses 1 
(Cairo: JE 89525; SR 15522) 

PMV, 33; H, Gauthier, ASAE 31 (1931), 192-197; J.J. Clie, RAE 11 (1987), 33-36, 

figs. 14-16; 8. Schott, Denkstein, 15, 1; KAI, 108, $82; RITA 1, 90-91, §82; RITANC 

1, 90.91, $52 








* See Winlock, The Temple of Ramesses 1,9, fig. 1 
© EL-Khatib (1993), 67 
*" Tbi., 67, upper line of text on the side 
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This black granodiorite statue was first published by Gauthier in 1931 
when it was still in the possession of an antiquities dealer in Baliana.”* 
By 1947 it had passed to a dealer in Cairo, where Clére found it; it has 
since come into the possession of the Egyptian Museum in Cairo. The 
piece is mummiform, with its head, arms and base missing, while traces 
of a divine beard remain. The statue’s interest derives from its dorsal 
pillar inscription commemorating the provisions Seti | made for the cult 
of his deceased father at Abydos. Despite the lack of a provenance, it 
has always been thought to have come from the Ramesses I chapel,2** 
since the text clearly states that the statue represents Ramesses I (KRI 
1, 108) 

It may have served as the cult statue of Ramesses I in the chapel Seti 
erected for him. A wall relief from there does show Ramesses as a cult 
statue seated on a throne receiving offerings, but this need not reflect the 
actual form of his statue. The god Osiris is shown in the same mi 
as the statue in several of those reliefs, and the statue, 
the chapel itself, may have served a dual function. Most of the time it 
would represent the deceased king, but during the festival of Khoiakh, 
when the portable reliquary of Osiris made a stopover in the chapel 
could serve as the cult statue of the god himself. The chapel itself may 
ansion of millions of years” because it 





















have been designated as a * 
housed the cult of a royal statue.” 


3.57 Abydos, Ramesses I Chapel, Dedicatory Stela 
PAIV, 33; G. Lefebvre, ASAE $1 (1951), 167-200 & plate; J.J. Clée, RAE 11 (1987), 
1SEF & plate; §, Schott, Denkstein, pls. 2-8; KRI1, 110-114, §54; RITA 1, 93-96, $54 
RITANC 1, 93-94, §54 





This fragmentary alabaster stela was unearthed at the site of the 
Ramesses | chapel, Its upper portion is missing, including the vignette 
and a significant portion of the text, which would have included the 
dateline, royal titulary and an encomium of the sovereign. The surviving, 
text picks up at the end of the first part of the main inscription a 
historical retrospective on the Amama period put in the mouth of Seti 





* Gauthier (1931), 194. 
% Bid, 197 

™ Winlock, Bas-Reliefs, pls. 46 
** Haeny (1997), 113-115 & 126. 
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I, He goes on to describe Ramesses I’s accession and his own role as 
prince regent. The next section describes Seti’s accession after his 
father’s death, his own filial piety in building a memorial temple for his 
father and his devotion to Ramesses’ memory. 

This text has been considered in detail on a number of occasions and 
1 text critical analysis lies beyond the scope of this work.™* It is 
apparent that Seti’s description of his activities during his father’s brief 
reign is in keeping with the notion that he was prince regent, but not a 
full coregent (infra 4.5). Moreover, it is abundantly clear that Ramesses’ 
memorial chapel was commissioned only after his death, 


Uncertain Provenance within Abydos 
3.58 Abydos, Statuette of Seti I (Cairo CG 751) 


PAV, 47; L. Borchardt, Staruen Il, 74, pl. 139; V. Solia, JARCE 29 (1992), 121 n, 30, 
Fig. 26; KRII, 126, $68: RITA I, 107, §68; RITANC I, 103, §68, 





































t statuette of Seti I is said to derive from the “metropoli- 
tan” temple of Osiris at Abydos.” It may, however, come from Karnak, 
perhaps from the temple of Mut." The piece is in relatively good 
condition, though the king's legs are missing below the thighs along 
with parts of his arms. The head is well preserved except for the very tip 
of the nose, and there is damage to a portion of the wig. Otherwise it 
is largely intact. Stylistically, it belongs to the mature Ramesside school 
of sculpture from the later years of the reign, hallmarks of which include 
an oval face with full cheeks, large aquiline nose, taut Ramesside mouth 
and heavily lidded eyes whose lower lids bulge out in the center in the 
manner of Seti's later reliefs 

Seti wears the type A long military wig made up of long, wavy tresses 
gathered into tight braids near the bottom of each strand (supra 1.2.10). 


This grey sch 




















Cre (1957), 1-38; Schott, Denkstein 

8” Mariette (18806), cat. 352, 32; Borchardt, St 
139, 

“According to the Journal dentré 2078, this stawette was registered from the 
vestibule de Pachet™ which may correspond to the temple of Mut at Karnak. 1 am 
grateful to May Trad of the Egyptian Museum for this information 

 Solia (1992), 121, n. 30 & fig. 26 

8 Cf, Mysliwiee, Le portrait ropal, figs. 207-220 with Borchardt, Statuen II, pl 
139, 


Ml (-Cairo CG 751), 74, pl 
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A royal uracus is coiled over his brow. He is garbed in a long pleated 
garment that seems to have replaced a much older costume to become 
the official Heb-Sed garment under Amenhotep IIL?" 

Only a section of a thick pole held in the king’s left hand is pre- 
served. This was undoubtedly a divine standard of the type borne by 
many royal and non-royal statues of the New Kingdom. Standard-bearer 


figures are known from the New Kingdom as both statues and 





statuettes.” 





3.59 Abydos, Statue Fragment of § 
PAY, 4; (i. 108, 


ti 1 (Dewsbury Museum) 





Only the back half of this limestone statuette is preserved.” It appears 
to represent a seated deity. The back of a tripartite wig is preserved on 
the right side of the figure. The ample curve of the lower waist and hips 
suggest that itis female, althou ins certain, The figure 
sits on a block throne with a dorsal pillar rising above the seat-back, 
which is inscribed with a damaged text: //// n [1] ?), n k3 n Wsir nsw 
Mn-m3°t-R° ////. “/il of (his fa}ther(?) for the Ka of the Osiris-king 
Menmaatre 











3.60 Abydos, “Portal Temple” 
D. O'Connor, 








This temple was largely built and decorated by Ramesses I1”" During 
excavations in the late 1960's, however, several architectural elements 
e found, although these may have 
been brought in from somewhere else as reused material was incorpo- 
rated into the structure.””* Further archeological investigations have 
revealed that the temple lay atop a mud brick platform composed of 








and fragments inscribed for 





Sourouzian (1995), 499-530, Cf. Vienna AS $910 (supra 3.48) and Turin 1380 
(Ramesses Il) both of which wear this same costume. 

™ Chadefaud (1982); Eaton-Krauss (1976), 67-70, The earliest example ofthis type 
seems to be a statue of Thutmose IV, Cairo JdE 4361 1. See Bryan (1987), 13ff 
* Lam grateful to Brian Haigh ofthe Bagshaw muscum for information on the piece. 
O'Connor (1967), 12-14 
* Tid, 12. 
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bricks naming Seti I, which very strongly suggests that he indeed 
founded the temple. 





3.61 Abydos, Lintel of Seti 1 (Cairo JdE 32091) 

} PAV, 59; PM VI, 27: A. Maspero, Guide du visitewr au Musée du Caire (Cairo, 1914), 
173 [703]; idem, Guide du visitewr au Musée du Caire (1915), 185-6 [703]; K. 
Mysliwiee, Le portrait royal, figs. 219 & 223; (figs. 15 & 93). 






































The exact provenance of this red granite lintel within Abydos is 
unknown. It is decorated in sunk relief with parallel vignettes of Seti | 
offering to Osiris. In their details, the two scenes are identical, with only 
slight variations in the text. Seti kneels fully upright holding a pair of 
nmst-vases up to the god (fig. 93). He wears a kilt, a nemes-headdress 
{ and an artificial beard, while the vulture goddess Nekhbet hovers above 
him. Osiris sits on a throne with hands projecting from the front of his 
cloak, holding a wis-scepter, a crook and flail, and wearing the 3if- 
crown, Between the figures are two offering stands bearing a pair of 
lotus blossoms. A winged sun disk with pendant uraci labeled as the 
Behdetite hovers above the center of the lintel. 
‘Mysliwiec contends that this piece dates to late in the reign, during 
Seti’s alleged coregency with Ramesses Il. He likens the style of the 
facial features to examples of Ramesses I from Tanis which, in fact, 
date to more than two decades after Seti's death, including the Iunette 
panel on the “400-Year Stela” (fig. 15):7” Thus there can be no stylistic 
link between this lintel and reliefs of Ramesses Il such as the “400-Year 
Stela.”"”" ‘The workmanship of the lintel is far superior to that of the 
stela and other reliefs from the later years of Ramesses II, Stylistically, 
the reliefs are treated in a manner consistent with the mature Ramesside 
style of Seti’s later years. 





























David O'Connor by personal communication 

Mysliwiee, Le portratt royal, 103. CE. figs. 219, 223 of Seti with figs. 224, 232. 

” Stylstcally, the facial features of Ramesses Il on the “400-Year Stela” resemble 
those of reliefs that can be dated to the later half of his reign. In these reliefs, the 
Khepresh-crown is taller than in earlier examples, while the bridge of the formerly 
aquiline nose is now depicted with a straight line that is uninterupted between the brow 
and the tip of the nose, thus giving the face a chise-like sharpness. Cf. Mysliwies, Le 
portrait royal, figs. 226, 228, 250, & 253-254 (= the first twenty years of the reign) with 
figs. 24, half of the reign). A wholesale stylistic reappraisal of 
this king's reliefs is in order. 
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3.62 Abydos, Sphinx Fragment of Seti I (Pennsylvania E. 12469) 
PM V, 47; unpublished; (fig. 89). 


This limestone fragment stems from a small statue of the king as a 
sphinx with human arms proffering a vessel to the god. Only a portion. 
of the vessel remains, in the shape of an ointment jar with a stopper 
probably in the shape of a ram’s head. Traces of the animal's wig are 
preserved,?” but of the ruler, there are only the tips of the fingers and 
thumb of one hand. The extant side of the vessel is inscribed with a text 
nnsw-bity Mn-m3"-R3 (mr] Wsir, “The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
Menmaatre [beloved of] Osiris.” Sphinxes of this type are well known 
from the new Kingdom. Larger ones, of perhaps a meter or so in length, 
were placed near the entrances of pylon gateways,” such as a calcite 
example of post-Amama date in the First Court at Karnak’® and 
another of Ramesses I now in Cairo (Cairo CG 36811). S 
examples, which perhaps served as votive pieces, are known," and 
fs in Seti’s Abydos temple suggest they could also have been made 
in gold. Presumably, jars of the latter type actually held unguents, 

















aller 








3.63 Abydos, Relief Fragment of Seti I (British Museum EA 609) 
British Museum, Sculprure Guide (London, 1909), 159, no. $71; M. L. Birbrier, BAIT 
10, 1 Sp 13 


A limestone fragment preserves the upper portion of a scene depicting 
Seti facing Horus-protector-of-his-father. At the extreme right, a 
Wepwawet standard is preserved. This tableau is much like one 
originally carved for Ramesses I in the eastern passage of the Second 
Pylon at Karnak, portraying the king led by Monthu, who touches an ‘nf 
to Ramesses" nose. In both scenes, pharaoh wears the 3yf-crown, and the 











” Only part of the wig remains, but similar ram-headed stoppers are well attested. 

™ E.g. a relief depicting the Second Pylon. Epigraphic Survey, Khonsu I, pl. 52 

"" Legrain, Karnak, 67, fig. 49; Russmann (1989), cat. 64, 139-142.” Legrain 
antibutes it lo Tutankhamen, but Russmann suggests it could as easily belong to 
‘Tutankhamen, Ay or more likely Horemeb 

* E.g. a sandstone stahuete of Ramesses I, Cairo CG 42146 (Freed [1987], cat 6) 
‘a small calcite example of Tutankhamen recently found in the Luxor Cachette (EI-Saghir 
[1991), 42-43) 

™" A similar example, this time holdin 
of Re-Horakhty at Abydos ( Abydos 1, pl 








bow! of food, is depicted in the chapel 
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two figures are preceded by a Wepwawet standard."* A second 
standard, bearing the so-called royal placenta, once preceded the 
Wepwawet standard, as in the Karnak relief. Above the picture, 
extensive traces of a -—=rsign with ribbon bandeau and hkr -frieze can 
be seen, 

The bas relief is carefully rendered, but lacks the extensive detailing 
found in Seti’s work from his Abydos temple. This more simplified style 
is in keeping with the Ramesses I chapel, although the scale of reliefs on 
that monument seems to be larger. EA 609 may come instead from the 
“metropolitan” temple of Osiris, or from some other construction of Seti 
at Abydos, and perhaps dates to the earlier half of the king’s reign 
before decoration of his main Abydos temple had begun. 








3.64 Abydos, Stela of Miya 
PM V, 99; L. Speleers, RT 39 (1921), 113-144 & pl 4; KRM, 342-344, $142, 1; RITA 
1, 279-281, §142, 1; RITANC 1, 238-239, $142, 1; (igs. 138 & 143), 


















A stela made for the scribe of offerings in Seti's Abydos temple Miya 
depicts the king offering to Osiris. He is accompanied by his son and 
successor Ramesses Il, who is entitled “the King’s first bodily son 
Ramesses.” He wears the side-lock and carries the /iw-fan, iconography 
ent with the role of a prince.” 





cons 





3.65 Abydos, Relief of Seti I (Ny Carlsberg AEIN 42/A 730) 
M. Mogensen, La glyprothéque Ny Carlsberg: La collection égyptienne (Copenb 
1930), 100 (A730) & pl. 108; O. Kocfoed-Petersen, Catalogue des bas-reliefs et 
peintures égyptiens (Copenagen, 1956), 37-38, no. 40: K. Mysliwiee, Le portrait royal 
98.99, & fig. 205; (ig. 90) 








‘This elegant relief fragment shows the head of Seti I wearing a round- 
bottomed wig with a diadem (fig. 90). A sun disk with pendant uraci 
floats above his head, while his prenomen cartouche, preceded by the 
title “good god,” identifies him. Behind his head, traces of the formula 
[given] all life” are preserved. 








 PAVIP, 42 (1486) 
*° On the significance of this scene: infra 4.6.32 
8 Mogensen (1930), 100 (A730) & pl. 108; Koefoed-Petersen (1956), 37-38, no, 
40, 
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Cut from limestone, its quality is on par with the fine bas relief found 
in reliefs from Seti's Abydos temple and the chapel erected to his 
father's memory. Mysliwiec attributes the fragment to the latter.” 
Facial details such as the modeled brow with a crease between the eye 
and the brow, and the lips, which are rounded at the tips with a down- 
curving crease at the comer of the mouth, all recall those post-Amama 
features of reliefs from the Ramesses I chapel, from which the fragment 
probably originates. The lack of extensive detailing of features such 
as the hieroglyphs, the hoods of the uraci and of the wig and diadem is 
also consistent with reliefs from the Ramesses chapel, and contrasts 
sharply with the ornate detailing of reliefs in the Seti temple.” 





3.66 Coptos, Base of a Sphinx of Seti I 
PMV, 131; W. M. F. Petrie, Koptos (London, 1896), 18. 





This small piece has been lost since Petrie discovered it, Unfortunately, 
he did not publish any photographs or drawings of it." It remains the 
only known monument of Seti I from Coptos. Its present whereabouts 
are unknown. 





3.67 Nagada, Offering 1 
A. Badawy & E. Riftahl, 
235, $103; RITA 1, 201-202, $103. 


ble for Seth (New York MMA 22.2.2) 
(1972), 10, fig, 14; KRV, 234. 
3; (figs, 91-92). 





nea Wilbourtan 
ITANC 1,153. 








This well-preserved offering table of black granodiorite resembles two 
others produced for Horus and Atum-Khepri by Seti (cf. figs. 20, 70-71, 
73; of. supra 3.20 & 3.21). It lacks a spout, although whether it ever had 
one is not entirely clear. Where the spout would normally be there is a 
‘concave depression with a smooth finish identical to that of the rest of 
the table, It may have been broken off subsequent to the table's 
completion. The careful finishing of the concave depression is hard to 
explain if the piece was reused as a building block, Perhaps the 
depression resulted from an ancient repair afer the spout had been 
broken off during the table’s ancient use. 














2 Mysliwiee, le portrait royal, 98-99, 
™ Tid, 94-95, 

** Cf. Abydos L-V, passim 

* Petrie (1896), 15, 
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The layout of the decoration is identical to that of the Ny-Carlsberg 
table dedicated to Horus, the table top being decorated with two pairs 
each of conical and round bread loaves and a pair of jars, On the front 
side, two miniature offering scenes flank the concave depression. On the 
right, Seti kneels with his legs splayed out and his arms upraised in 
adoration of Seth, who sits enthroned on a plinth. The act of the king is. 
labeled “adoring the god four times.” Seth’s figure has been hacked out 
in antiquity, but its outline, as well as many internal details, can easily 
be made out 

On the left-hand panel, pharaoh kneels in the same position before 
Nephthys, with his arms holding aloft a nmst-jar and a pot of incense. 
The scene is entitled “giving libation.” Nephthys also sits enthroned on 
a plinth, wearing a tripartite wig, but no other distinguishing headgear, 
Both deities hold w3s-scepters and ‘nh-signs, and in both episodes, the 
king wears a shendyr-kilt and a khat-headdress and bows his head down 
somewhat, No other di 

The extreme ends of the front side and the other three sides are 
‘occupied by a pair of bandeau texts giving Seti’s titulary. The incised 
texts are of high quality. The left-hand text is conventional, but the 
right-hand bandeau gives a variant of Seti’s titulary: “Live the Horus, 
Mighty bull of Re, Contented with Maat, Two Ladies, Great of splendor 
in the minds of the patricians, Golden Horus, Contented with victory, 
beloved of Re, King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Menmaatre, Son of Re, 
Seti-Merenptah, beloved of Seth son of Nut, may he live forever.” The 
Seth animal was hacked out of the epithet following the nomen on the 
right bandeau text, but was left intact in all four occurrences of Seti's 
nomen in the bandeau texts and in the tableaux. In both instances in 
which the prenomen occurs in the bandeau, the orthography is such that 
the (M“+glyph is placed high in the cartouche. In the left-hand 
example, an “~~ was added below it, while on the right, the lower 
space at the end of the cartouche was left blank. From other offering 
tables of Seti I, we would normally expect an additional epithet such as 
tt RE or tw® R® to occupy this space.” 

Although the table has no provenance, the epithet of Seth, “the 
Ombite Lord of the Southland,” points to the site of Ombos. Hayes 





ailing of his costume is apparent. 











Cf, the two offering tables from Heliopolis, and another from the Ramesses | 
chapel in Abydos: supra 3.20, 321 & 355 
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identifies this with Nubt, which he believed was located at modem Tukh 
on the west bank of the Nile, 32 km north of Luxor. Nubt, however, 
was probably located at the site of Nagada 26 km north of Luxor.” 


3.68 — Medamud, Statue Base, Ramesses I & Seti I (IFAO CAV! 
42) 

M. F. Bisson de la Roque, Rapport sur les filles de Médamoud 1925 (Cairo, 1926), 

46, inv. (M) 20; A. -P. Zivie, BIFAO 72 (1972), 99-114, figs. 1-2, pl. 28; KRI1, 200, 

$981; RITA I, 171, §81; RETANC 1, 131-132, §81. 





ES 





This miniature statue base has been cited as evidence for the hypotheti 
cal coregency between Ramesses | and Itis made of sandstone 
and is of rather crude workmanship, and bears two parallel inscriptions 
on its sides naming Ramesses I and Seti I. The former is described as 
“the good god, the likeness of Re who illuminates the Two Lands like 
Horakhty.” Seti is termed “the good god, star of the land; he arises and 
everyone lives.” The upper surface of the object is inscribed with the 
prenomen cartouche of Seti 1, but the m*t-figure seems to have been 
altered. Zivie contends that the glyph was initially [), thus naming 
Ramesses 1.” 

As Kitchen notes, it is most likely that Seti dedicated the statue 
shortly after Ramesses’ death (R/TANC |, 131, §251). Every other 
‘monument that associates the name of these two monarchs can be shown 
to date to the sole reign of Seti. The orthography of their prenomet 
giving the C*-sign in the central position, conforms to the standard 
“orthography of the prenomen during Ramesses’ brief tenure and in the 
earliest portion of Seti’s reign, especially in monuments dedicated to his 
% Given the large number of monuments dedicated by New 




















father.” 
Kingdom pharaohs such as Tutankhamen, Ay, Seti I and Ramesses Il in 
memory of their immediate or recent predecessors, this small piece is 
feeble evidence of a coregency 


* Hayes, Scepter 2, 332; RITANC, 153, 8305(0). 

” Kemp (1989), 35 

™ AP. Zivie (1972), 99-114, especially 109-114; Mumane, Coregencies, 183-185, 
234 

® Tid, 108-109, 

CL the pedestal he dedicated to Horus of Mesen in memory of Ramesses: supra 
39. 
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3.69  Medamud, Reused Blocks of Seti 
M. F. Bisson de la Roque, Rapport sur les fouiles de 
Rapport sur les foulles de Médamoud (1926) (Cairo, 1927), 


lédamoud (1925),3, fig. 4; idem 
27, fig. 75; LDT I, 260. 










At least two dozen or more sandstone blocks with raised relief decora- 
tion of Seti lie in the blockyard at Medamud, while others are built into 
the gateway of Tiberius. All of these are decorated with fine bas relief 
which on stylistic grounds date to the later part of Seti’s reign. They all 
seem to derive from his memorial temple in Gurnah, and at least two 
have texts referring to this building. One stems from a vignette with the 
sovereign and Thoth, and refers to a deity (name lost) “residing in the 
Mansion ‘Beneficial-is-[Seti}-Merenptab-(in}-the-Domain-of-Amen-on- 
the-West-of-Thebes."” Still another block, with an image of the monarch 
leaning close to an enthroned male deity, has a fragmentary text with 
rt of this name “[A]men-Re on the west of Thebes.” 
‘A handful of these blocks also make re! 
Abydos. One, now built into the top of the Tiberius gateway, probably 
comes from part of a doorway. The fragmentary text includes traces of 
his cartouches with the epithets “[Beloved of] Osiris Lord of Abydos the 
[great(?)] god,” and “Heir of Wennofer lord of the H{oly]-Land,” while 
a loose block from the blockyard also makes reference to Osiris. 
Most, if not all, of these fragments would have come from the rear 
(=west) portions of the Gurnah Temple. The four rooms giving off the 
pillared chamber behind the barque sanctuary of Amen are only partly 
preserved, their outer walls having been denuded almost to the founda 
yet they all seem to have been inscribed by Seti (infra 
3,84.3.1). The two large sanctuaries to either side of the three chapels 
of the Theban Triad are also much reduced, along with the outer walls 
of the chapels of Mut and Khonsu and those of the two side chambers 
of the Amen chapel." Room 19, moreover, was dedicated to the 
Osirian funerary mysteries.” Thus the blocks referring to Osiris need 
not come from some other site. Clearly, then, the Gumah Temple was 
used as a quarry in late antiquity to supply stone for the Greco-Roman 
temple at Medamud, 









srence to the god Osiris or to 








tions,*” 














* Key Plans, pl 37, fig. 1, rooms 17-20. 
* Key Plans, rooms 9-12, 14-15. 
” PAE, 416 (83), 
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256, 266-297, 301-344, 352-390; GHHK L.1, pls. 1-7, 31-33, 117, 121-129, 131-135, 
137-257, 261-265; R. A. Schwaller de Lubicz, Karnak 1, fig. XLVI, figs, 2-33; vol 
1 pls, 39-52; KRY 1, 206-208, §§83-84; RITA 1, 179-183, §§83-84; RITANC 1, 135-136, 
9483-84, 











Columns (nos. 74-134) 
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PMIF, 51; V. Rondot, Architraves; L, ~A. Christophe, BIFAO 60 (1960), 69-82; R, A 
Schwaller de Lubicz, Karnak I figs. 33-35, vol. I, 4-55; KR/1, 201-206, §82, 414-415, 
§176, RITA I, 172-179, $82; RITANC 1, 132-135, §82 
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PMP, 50; Key Pl 
35, 38, vol. I, pls. $3, $5, 60, 





pl. 4 = KB 400-426; R.A. Schwaller de 
370-71, 
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North Exterior Wall (Seti | Batle Reliefs) + Thickness and Exterior of North Gateway 
‘PAW, $3 (166)37 (169), Key Plans pl. 1. fig; Epiraphic Survey, Bale, KRI 
32, passim, §§18-26, 29-31, 38-47, 49-64; Ri 26, passim, §§18-26, 29-31, 38 
47, 49-64: RITANC I, 10-35, passim, §§18-26, 29-31, 38-47, 49-64; additional 
fragments, KR/'V 2, 12, $188. 











See (plans 1-3) & (figs. 8, 10-11, 13, 19, 2, 27, 95-1 
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3.70.1. Extent of the Decoration of the Hall under S 


3.70.1.1 Interior Wall Surfaces 


































Seti 1 decorated the entire northem half of the Hypostyle Hall; i.c., 
the north wall,” the northem half of the east wall," including the 
northern half of the vestibule of the Third Pylon,”* and the north half 
of the western wall (plan 1). By the end of the reign, his decoration 
had also spilled into the southem half on the west wall” and spread as 
far as the west comer of the southern half of the vestibule of the Third 
Pylon. All Seti’s interior work was in raised r 











3.70.1.2 North Exterior Wall 





The northern exterior walls were inscribed with a series of battle reliefs 
commemorating his Asiatic and Libyan campaigns.” These have 


received a great deal of attention from historians and art historians 





seeking to elucidate the events they record,” but they raise issues that 
lie beyond the scope of the present work. 


3.70.13 Columns 


Seti also decorated all the smaller columns in the northern part of the 
Hall (plan 1), inscribing most of them with a single ritual scene 


oriented towards the north-south axis. Those to the west of the north: 











® The locations of these scenes can be found in Key Plans, pl. 4 (=KB + location 
umber). The actual scenes are published in GHIHK 1.1, which uses a different 
numbering system from Key Plans. A concordance of these can be found in GHHK 1.1 
Key Plans KB 266-297; GHHK LI, pl 
Key Plans KB 301-344. GHHK LA, pl. 
Key Plans KB 352-390; GHIK L1, pl. 265. 
Key Plans KB 201-209, 217-256; GHHK 11, pl. 262 
® Key Plane KB 32-38, 65-67; GHHK 1.1 pl. 258 ~ pls. 1-7, 31-33 & 41 
™ Key Plans KB 170- 76, 178-180, 183-186, 190-193, 197-199; GHHK 
LA, pl. 261 d-f= pls. 117, 121-129. 
T PATIP, 53-57; Key Plans, pl 10, fig. 5; Epigraphic Survey, Battle Reliefs 
308 Faulkner (1947), 34-39; Gaballa (1976); Spalinger (1979), 29-47; Broadhurst 
(1989), 229-234; Mumane, Road 10 Kadesh*; El-Saady (1992), 285-294. For further 
references, sce ibid., Mumane, 40, n. § 
° Christophe, colonnes, 89, and pl. 26. 
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south axis had vignettes on their east face, while ones to the east of the 
axis had some on the west side (fig. 10). The vignettes on columns 74- 
80 were visible from the main east-west axis, and columns 77 and 78, 
at the crossing of the two axes, had two panels each, one facing cach 
axis. In addition to these, each column was inscribed with a papyrus 
bundle pattern, bands of cartouches and other stereotyped designs, such 
4s uraei between the cartouches near the tops and rekiyer-birds adoring 
the royal cartouches at the bases. 

Ramesses Il later usurped his father’s tableaux on columns 74-80.” 
Subsequently, Ramesses IV covered the bundle patterns on all the small 
columns in the northern part of the building with ritual episodes and 
cartouche friezes, and as a result they now bear three ritual scenes 
spanning their entire circumferences. 

There is no evidence that Seti ever inscribed the shafts of the two 
rows of great columns in relief." They were first carved for Ramesses 
I during the earliest part of his reign in style R'." Seti did, however, 
inscribe the abaci of both rows of great columns." Each of the larger 
columns originally had a vignette facing the east-west axis, with the four 
columns at the intersection of the two axes having two, one facing each 
axis, Both Ramesses II's final alte id Ramesses IV’s additions 
to the columns are in sunk relief. Finally, both Ramesses IV and Herihor 
added texts to the column bases.?"* 








tions a 








3.70.14 Architraves 


Seti | engraved the architraves above the central row of great columns 
and the inner faces of those surmounting the first row of smaller 
columns on either side (=67-73 and 74-80) (plan 3)."* He also 
decorated those lying on the north-south axis in the northern half of the 
Hall, most of which are no longer in situ." His work included the 
soffits of all these architraves that bear elements of his titulary, 


"hid. pl. 26 
He may, however, have laid the decoration out in pat: infra 3.70.3. 
See Murnane (1975), 172, n. 63 
2 See Rondot & Golvin (1989), 250 & pl. 31 
Rath (1983), 43-53 
*” Caistophe (1960), 69 
3, faces 430-436, 476-480, 
SW" Tid., Rondot, 4-8 

















2; Rondot, Architraves, 2-3 & pls. 2-19; Key Plans, pl 
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including numerous variants of his Horus name.”"” Ramesses Il usurped 
the south faces of the architraves over columns 74 and 80, both faces of 
those over the two rows of great columns, the north faces of those over 
columns 67-73" and their soffits (fig. 111)" 































3.70.1.5 





Clerestory and Roof 


All the interior and exterior surfaces of the clerestory were originally 
inscribed by Seti I (plan 2-3). The piers and lintels on the exterior, 
which framed the window grilles, were decorated in sunk relief (fig. 98- 
99)," the lintels having a frieze of altemating falcons and vultures 
facing south and perched on the (="}sign (fig. 99). Above this was a 
continuous c-—=ybandeau running the length of the clerestory, 
surmounted by a full version of Seti I’s titulary, which was in turn 
surmounted by anothe sign.” Each falcon protects a cartouche 
with its outstretched wings. The piers are inscribed with two vertical 
columns of hieroglyphs. The one on the left begins with the king's 
Horus name followed at its base with either his nomen or prenomen, 
alternating from pier to pier, followed by various epithets. The right 
column contains a speech of Amen-Re addressed to pharaoh.” 

‘On the interior of the clerestory, Seti decorated the cavetto cornices 
and all the surfaces above them. The cornices were engraved with 
altemating nomen and prenomen cartouches arranged at intervals. The 
interior faces of the piers between the window grilles bear scenes of the 
king standing face to face with Amen-Re (fig. 95-97). All of these were 
originally executed in raised relief by Seti 1, but were subsequently 
usurped by Ramesses Il. On the north side, Ramesses merely substituted 
artouche in sunk relief, while on the south side each tableau was 





























his 





2 thid., 115-119, 
OW Murnane (1975), 180; Key Plans, pl 3, nos. 430, 432, 433, 435, 436; Christophe 
(1960), 69-82; Rondot, Architraves, 2, 151 & pls. 2-5 & 7 
11° This applies to the soffit ofthe arcitraves over the two rows of great columns 
and over the fist row of small columns on the north. Ibid, Rondot, pls. 20-22. Seti 
never decorated the softs of the architraves ove the first row of smaller columns south 
ofthe central axis, although he did inscribe their moth faces. Ibid. pl. 4. 
8 Key Plans, pl. 4, figs. 1-4 
5! Schaller de Lubicz, Karnat I, pl. 71 
22 fbi, pl. 71; George & Peterson (1979), no 7. 
2 Thid no, 17; Schwaller de Lubicz, Karnak I pl. 71 
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entirely recut in sunk relief.’ He usurped every other interior surface 
of the clerestory as well, including the comice™ and the interior faces 
of the lintels above the window grilles.?* 

Little evidence remains of the roofing slabs, and none are still in sit. 
There had been a partial collapse of the roof at the western end of the 
clerestory in the Late Period that was repaired in the Ptolemaic cra,’”” 
but substantial portions of the roof over the central aisle were still intact 
in the late sixteenth century of the present era." In 1954 a sandstone 
block was discovered in the foundation of a statue of Pinodjem.”” It 
‘was inscribed in raised relief with part of a royal titulary and the lower 
tips of the outstretched wings of a vulture or falcon. The cartouche has 
the nomen of Ramesses II, but was obviously usurped in sunk relief, 
with clear traces of Sty underlying the sunk relief R’-ms-sw. The nomen 
is compounded with the epithet “beloved of Amen.” Seti | generally 
used the standard form of his nomen compounded with “beloved of 
Ptah” at Kamak except in the Great Hypostyle Hall where Sty-mr-n-Tmn 
is generally found.” From this, we may conclude that the block derives 
from the roof of the Hypostyle Hall, probably from the roof of the 
clerestory which was inscribed for Seti and usurped by Ramesses II 




















Foran example of only the cartouche being usurped see Lauffay etal (1980), pl 
3a. For a completely sunk relief example, ef. Schwaller de Lubicz, Karnak, 117, fig. 
38. In the scenes that have been recut in sunk relief, the original raised version is 
betrayed by the presence of register lines, a -——>-sign left in bas relief and by the fact 
that the figures protrude from the background surface. Elsewhere in the building, the 
latter isa hallmark ofthe conversion of raised relief into sunk relief. Seele, Coregency 
53-56, §83, 

 Tbid., Lauffay et al. (1980), 9. in 1995, this was checked in the field by the 
author and confirmed by William Mumane and Lorelei Corcoran, The presence of 
signs was visible on some prenomen cartouches in raking light. 
KRIN, 201:13-15, 203:11-13; + de Lubice, Karnak Il pl 60, Ramesses 
usurped the ttulary and cartouches in sunk relict, leaving the original dedicatory 
inscription in raised relief. See ibid, LaufFay etal, pl. 3a 
=” Rondot, & Golvin (1989), 249-259. 
°* Buri ef al. (1971), 101-103. 
®* Hammad (1958), 199-203 
 Loeben (1987e), 225-228, 
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3.70.2 Previous Theories on the Date of the Hall 



























It has been argued by various scholars that the central row of great 
columns in the Hypostyle Hall bears a striking resemblance to the 
Colonnade Hall at Luxor Temple, and that perhaps the twelve great 
columns at Kamak originally formed a similar colonnade built as early 
as the reign of Amenhotep IIL" There are reasons for doubting this 
assessment. 

A painting from the Theban tomb of Neferhotep (TT. 49) reputedly 
shows the temple of Karak as it appeared during the reign of Ay. 
Immediately to the west of the outer pylon is a T-shaped canal.” 
Chevrier indeed found evidence of such a canal beneath the foundations 
of the Second Pylon.” Much of the decoration of the pylon seems to 
have been accomplished under Ramesses | and later usurped by 
Ramesses Il. Seele proved, however, that the earliest decoration was 
done by Horemheb, who was therefore responsible for constructing it.” 
Furthermore, the Pylon cannot have been initiated by Ay, since many 
of the blocks reused in its foundations and interior stem from the 
“Mansion of Nebkhepurure,” a structure built and partially decorated by 
Tutankhamen and only completed by Ay 

If the outer pylon in the Neferhotep mural is the Third Pylon, then 
both the Second Pylon and the Hypostyle Hall must date to some point 
later than the reign of Ay. Haeny contends that the scene from Neferho 
tep’s tomb is not reliable evidence for the appearance of Kamak during 
Ay’s reign, pointing out that although the vestibule of the Third Pylon 
certainly existed by the earliest period of Akhenaten’s reign, it is not 
portrayed in the Neferhotep mural.”"” To this one might respond that 
other elements of the temple are not illustrated in detail; only one 




















2 This idea was first put forward by Mariette and was then taken up by a number of 
scholars: Engelbach (1925), 65-71; Chevrier (1957), 35-38; Traunecker (1986), 44-45 
82 De Garis Davies (1933), pls. 41-42. Discussed by Seele, Coregency, 5, §10. 

9 Chewrier (1927), pl. I; idem (1933), 17S; idem (1938), 605; Baslikale Anlagen, 








40, 
 Legrain, Karnak, 136-37; PM IF, 38-39, 
8 Seele, Coregency, 7-8 and figs. ! & 2 
© PM IP, 40-41; Schaden (19840), 50 & 52, m8; Eaton-Krauss (1988), 1-11 
Gabole & Gabolde (1989), 127-178; M. Gabolde (19876). 






*” pasilikale Anlagen, 46. 
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obelisk, or pair of obelisks, is shown in front of the Fourth Pylon,” 
while in reality two pairs stood there, the work of Thutmose I and IIL 
The object of the representation from TT. 49 seems to have been to give 
an overview of the whole temple and its gardens, with some details left 
out, Recently Loeben has claimed that the outer pylon in the scene from 
TT. 49 could represent the north-south axis of the temple, and there is 
some evidence that a canal was located here as well.” But, again, if the 
southern axis is being represented, then one of the three pylons which 
existed along this route before Horemheb’s accession is missing,™° 
Moreover, connected to the second pylon in the scene is a structure 
resembling the porch added by Thutmose IV to the Fourth Pylon, the 
only such structure in Kamak.*' Although the testimony of the 
Neferhotep mural is not unequivocal, it is reasonable to conclude that 
it does indicate that the ground immediately to the West of the Third 
Pylon was still occupied by a canal during Ay's reign. If colonnade of 
the Luxor type in fact existed before the rest of the Hall was con- 
structed, it could not have been installed earlier than the reign of 
Horemheb. 

Regardless of who is given credit for this phantom colonnade, 
Amenhotep IIl or Horemheb, there is little archaeological evidence and 
ho epigraphic data to support this notion. Chevrier, Nims and Seele 
Supposed that traces of the foundations of a wall in the north-eastern 
sector of the Hall corresponded to ones they believed flanked a central 
row of columns in a construction similar to the Luxor Colonnade Hall,” 
but Haeny demonstrated that these belonged to some earlier structure 
that had already been removed by the time the Third Pylon was 
erected.” It has now been determined that they belonged to a court 
fronted by a small pylon that was erected by Thutmose Il in front of the 
Fourth Pylon and later removed by Amenhotep Ill to make way for the 
Third Pylon.“ Nims also seems to have mistaken modern renovations 




















Do" There is no doubt that the gate behind the obelisk in this scene is the Fourth 
Pylon. It is depicted with a kind of awning supported by Papyrus columns erected by 
Thutmose IV. PMIP, 72, 79; Yoyotte (1953), 30-38; Bryan (1991), 170-171. 

»* Loeben (1992), 393-401 

“© The Seven, Eighth and Tenth Pylons. The later was begun under Amenhotep II 

Yoyotte (1953). 

le, Coregency, 18, §31 8 n. 11; Chevtier (1957), 35-36 
® Basilikale Anlagen, 46. 
™* Golvin (1987), 190 and pl. 1; Gabolde (1993), 1-100. 
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of the foundations of the Hall for evidence of ancient ones supposedly 
belonging to this phantom colonnade.*’ Poorly documented repairs to 
the ancient foundations carried out in the earlier part of this century 
have led to great confusion regarding the nature of the originals, leading 
some to contend that fired bricks were used to make foundations in the 
Eighteenth Dynasty!* 

Murnane, objecting to the colonnade theory, notes that structures of 
this type that Amenhotep actually built at Luxor Temple, his memorial 
temple in Western Thebes and at Soleb, all front on open courts, which 
is not the case at Kamak where the Hypostyle Hall was built in front of 
the Third Pylon, the main facade of the temple.” Haeny has outlined 
further reasons why no Luxor-style Colonnade Hall could ever have 
been built,”"* In the end, he accepts the painting from Neferhotep’s 
tomb as evidence that no part of the Hypostyle Hall was built before the 
reign of Horemheb. Finally, he rejects the notion that Horemheb first 
built a colonnade, basing his judgement on the lack of credible evidence 
for side walls of such a structure.” He concludes that the Hypostyle 
Hall was o 
this older theory has survived to this day, promoted by none other than 
the Centre franco-égyptienne pour l'étude des temples de Karnak, 
which claims that Horemheb was responsible for erecting a 
colonnade."® This hypothesis ignores the matter of the side walls that 











nceived and built as a single unit. Nevertheless, a variant of 








»° Basilikale Anlagen, 46 
™* Chevrier (1957), 35: idem ( 

brick foundations under the great c 

latat which had crumbled. It is quite possible that these repairs were 

egrain at the turn of the century. See Chevrier (1927), pl. § where the 

of similar brick foundations in the so of the building is 

documented, Alternatively, they could stem from restorations in Ptolemaic or Roman 

times when extensive refurbishments tothe building were undertaken: Golvin (1987), 

189-205; Rondot, & Gotvin (1989), 249-259. Repairs to the foundations and lowest 

‘courses of the side walls in this period are attested along the exterior of the north wall 

and interior ofthe south wall 

*” Mumane (1993), 34. 

™* Basilikale Anlagen, 48 & n. 156. 

» Ibid... 156, 

48 Albouy (1989), 103-109 & 114-118; Traunecker (1986), 44-45, 


1927), 149-180 & pl. 5; Gilbert (1943), 38. These 
nns probably represent modern replacements of 
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‘we would expect to find if a Colonnade Hall had been built." There is, 
moreover, absolutely no epigraphic data to support the colonnade 
theory. The earliest preserved decoration on the great columns and the 
clerestory dates to Seti I's reign (infra 3.70.3.1). These reliefs are 
pristine and show no signs of reworking. One final objection: the 
presence of two “throne shrines” of Ramesses I that were blocked by the 
first pair of great columns. Their placement makes litle sense if one 
ssumes that a colonnade existed when they were installed, since the 
‘great columns of the central axis of the Hall block the approach to them 
(plan 3). 

Construction of the Hall, including the central columns, could have 
occurred only after the Second Pylon had been built and decorated, 
considering that earlier sunk reliefs on its eastem face depicting a 
voyage of the great river barque of Amen-Re, the Userhat-Amen, had 
first to be erased when this surface became the west interior wall of the 
Hypostyle Hall?® (fig. 100), and that the method used for joining the 
Hall's architraves and roofing slabs to the Second Pylon was obviously 
an afterthought. Ha 























‘ny places the construction during the reign of 
Horemheb, noting that reliefs on the western wall include several 
episodes featuring Ramesses 1." Since he reigned for less than two 
years, Haeny argues that construction of this huge structure could not 








The missing side walls would have presented a serious challenge to Seti had he 
intended to add smaller colurmns to an extant colonnade hall. The existing building 
would have had to be buried in embankments and then its roof and side walls removed 

ed. Only then could the process be started over 





and inscriptions on the columns cra 
agun, in order to build the rest of the Hypostyle Hall, including the new clerestory root 

* PAVIE, 43 (149); Legrain, Karnak, 149-152. 

°° GHHK 1.1, pls. 266-267; Schwaller de Lubicz, Karnak I, 104-106 & figs, 24-26 
1, pl. 42. 

* Basilikale Anlagen, 49-50, and n. 1$6, Haeny asserts that if the Hall and the 
‘Second Pylon had been built at the same time, the incorporation of the architraves into 
the pylon would have been better designed. Other features betray the fact thatthe pylon 
was built and decorated before the Hall existed. A ledge was cut into the pylon to 
support the roofing slabs, as were the large slots cut into the pylon's face to receive the 
architraves Ibid, n. 156. A frieze of uraei that was once part ofthe original sunk relief 
decoration on the east face of the pylon sill remains on the north tower. Since this 
decoration was covered by the architraves and roofing blocks at this juncture (now 
missing), it was never erased. GHHK LI, pl. 137 above the architrave siot; Key Plans, 
KB2I6, 

Basilikale Anlagen, Sk 
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have been completed during Ramesses I's brief tenure, and therefore 
must have been first undertaken by Horemheb.’** Although he admits 
that Seti I could have executed the reliefs on behalf of his deceased 
father, he thinks it unlikely.’ Sele likewise believed that Ramesses 1 
was responsible for the reliefs in question and avers that perhaps 
Horemheb, though more likely Ramesses 1, was responsible for the 
conception and building of the Hall. 

This view has been challenged by others who have argued that Seti 
I was responsible for building the structure in its entirety.” Murnane 
doubts that the reliefs in question portraying Ramesses I were carved 
while he was alive, arguing that they were a posthumous memorial made 
by Seti (figs. 14 & 102). Itnow seems likely that the episodes with 

‘amesses | on the east face of the north tower of the Second Pylon—as 
well as some newly discovered tableaux of Ramesses | alternating with 
others of Seti I framing the eastern face of the passage through the 
Second Pylon—were originally carved by Seti after Ramesses I had died 
(infra 3.70.3.2)." A. comprehensive epigraphic a 
decorative program of this huge monument g1 
problem of its date. 























3.70.3 Chronology of the Decoration and Epigraphic Evidence for 
the Date of the Hall 


3,70.3.1 The Earliest Relief Work in the Hall and the Recutting 
of Figures of Seti I on the North Gateway 





On the northern side of the clerestory, some original raised reliefs of 
Seti I have been preserved on the piers between the window grilles,** 
although the cartouches have been usurped in sunk relief by Ramesses 
Il (figs. 95-96). These vignettes depict Seti I standing before either 
‘Amen or Mut, and they are virtually the only ritual pictures in the Hall 





* Ibid, 43-44, 50-51 
7 Bbid. 43 
%* Seele, Conegency, 19-22, §§ 33-37 
° Legrain, Karnak, 180-181; Barguet, Temple, 59-63; Gilbert (1942), 169-176. 
© Murnane (1975), 170-171; idem (199), 163-168. 
Ibid, 165-168. 
“° Key Plans, KB 400-405. These remain largely unpublished, For a view of two of 
these piers, see J. Laufffay etal. (1980), pl. 3 
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carved for Seti in which he is not shown bowing in the presence of the 
god. On the south side of the clerestory, vignettes on the piers were 
originally finished in raised relief by Seti, but they too were usurped and 
entirely converted into sunk relief by Ramesses II (fig. 97). Here the 
monarch is shown bowing slightly 

Secle maintained that the reliefs in the Hall were sculpted top to 
bottom as the earth fill used in construction was removed. As we shall 
see, there is now strong evidence that portable wooden scaffolding was 
used to decorate most of the surfaces (infra 3.70.3.3). His theory does, 
however, hold true for the clerestory, since Seti was responsible for its 
decoration but not for the great columns and the southern range of 
aller columns which support it. Inscribing the clerestory before the 
removal of the earth fill would have made sense for a couple of reasons: 
first among these was the daunting prospect of raising 25 meter high 
scaffolding. Secondly, these would have had to be maneuvered around 
the great umbels of the papyrus columns. It is telling, then, that 
Ramesses I does not appear in any reliefs on the clerestor 

There is a peculiar abnormality among the reliefs on the northern 
‘gateway: many royal figures on the interior and exterior jambs and the 
thickness of this portal have been extensively reworked (figs. 101-102). 
The outer jambs and most of the thicknesses were studied and published 
by the Epigraphic Survey in connection with Seti’s battle reliefs on the 
north exterior wall.” In an excursus, the Survey noted that in many 


cases the royal figure had been recut so that an erect stance was replaced 























by a stooped one vis & vis the deity.” 

The episodes on the gateway's exterior jambs were originally carved 
for Seti in raised relief and subsequently usurped by Ramesses II, who 
converted them to sunk relief, leaving scenes on the thickness as they 
were and expropriating only the cartouches. Changes to the raised relief 
on the thickness and interior jambs of the gateway, however, indicated 


™ This dichotomy arose because the northern half ofthe Hall remained in raised 
relief. In the south wing, most of Ramesses" work was in sunk relief, and he later 
converted all his earlier reliefs here, along with those of his father, into sunk, See 
Murnane (1975), 179-180. 

 Epigraphic Survey, Battle Relief, pls. 19-21. Two damaged scenes on the eastern 
thickness were not included in the Survey's publication and are to be published by the 
Hypostyle Hall Project of the University of Memphis (=Key Plans, pl. 10, fig. 5, no, 13). 








™° Epigraphic Survey, Battle Reliefs, 77. 
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that it was Seti himself, and not Ramesses Il, who was responsible for 
the alterations to the royal figures here.”* The Epigraphic Survey also 
noted that the decoration of exterior doorjambs in raised relief was a 


routine exception to the rule that exterior tableaux were carved in sunk 
fr 





relie 

It scems likely that every surface of the north gateway was originally 
sculpted at one time, but multiple instances of recutting and of adjust. 
ments to the royal figures can be observed on its interior and exterior 
jambs as well as on the thickness. In some scenes there are no 
alterations or much less drastic ones but in at least one episode on 
the exterior jamb, no less than three separate adjustments to Seti’s figure 
were made before it was recut in sunk relief by Ramesses.’ Likewist 
two vignettes on the interior jambs of the gateway were recut at least 
three times..”" Seti is also shown bowing in two episodes from the battle 
reliefs as he presents booty and captives to the Theban Triad (fig, 13).”” 
Here his likenesses have not been altered in the same manner as those 
on the gateway, which suggests that the reliefs on the exterior doorjambs 
are contemporary with those on the thickness and interior jambs but not 
with the battle reliefs.” 

Neither the alterations to nor the final versions of the royal figures on 
the north gateway are by any means uniform. As noted by the Epigra 
phic Survey, in the final version on the thickness, Seti's figures are not 
so rigid or upright as before.” The forward inclination of some is much 
less dramatic than of others in the Hall."”* Scenes on the exterior jambs 


























Wid, 73 

© thid, 87 and. | 

Key Plans, KB 280 bed; GHHK L, pl. 184 

 Epigraphic Survey, Battle Reliefs, pl. 208 

Ibid, 69 and pl. 19F 

” Key Plans, KB 280e-% GHHK', pls. 186-187; Schwaller de Lubicz, Karnak I 
plaz, 

Epigraphic Survey, Battle Relief, pl. 14 & 36 

The Epigraphic Survey noted thatthe foreign name-rings onthe lange smiting 
scenes flanking the gateway were “updated” to reflect Set's wars, possibly indicating 
that these scones were first carved before the batle relief. Ibid, 47. The figures of the 
king in these reliefs do in fact show several cosmetic adjustments to his face. 

Ibid, 77 

Ibid, pl. 20, D & E.Cf pl. 208 where the forward inclination is similar to other 
tableaux inside the Hall 
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also show a considerable variation in the degree of stoop.” Of those on 
the interior jamb of the gateway, only one is substantially preserved:"”” 
itis on the bottom register of the east jamb and is key to elucidating the 
sequence of these successive modifications to his figure on the north 
ateway (fig. 101)” Seti dedicates a temple to Amen-Re and Mut in 
this episode. The two deities have had only cosmetic alterations, but the 
royal figure displays evidence of two major changes with subsequent 
cosmetic adjustments, The first was the most significant. 

Originally, the king stood erect with his head cocked so that he 
looked up slightly.”” His left arm was straighter and raised higher than 
in the later version. In the second edition, the figure is stooped with its 
legs shifted forward. The head was completely recut with a long military 
wig replacing the nemes-headdress, and the false beard was deleted. 
Subsequent alterations were largely cosmetic, focusing on adjustments 
of Seti's back, rump, left shoulder and the backs of his legs and feet. 
These went through three versions, as did the streamers dangling from 
his wig. The 
The final version of the head was further refined a number of times 
especially the mouth and chin. In the scene above, only the king’s feet 
are preserved," but they bear traces of three distinct versions, 
indicating that this image must have been subject to the same drastic 











ipron and belt show two versions, as does the right arm. 











alterations as the one below 

Taken as a group, the representations of the king on the surfaces of 
the northem gateway display a large amount of reworking that is not 
seen in other standing figures of Seti within the Hall. This suggests that 
the gateway was the first part of the structure he decorated after the 
earth embankments had been removed and the walls dressed. Presum- 
ably some of the tableaux on the north gateway had already been carved 
with the ruler standing erect before it was decided to portray him 
stooped in all the reliefs and to rework those already carved. It is 














Ibid, pl. 20A-F. 
GHHK 11, pls. 182-187 

Ibid, pl. 187; Schwaller de Lubice, Karnak Il, pl. 47. 

” This gesture ofthe king's head can be found many times in Seti's Abydos temple, 
both when he bows and more commonly when he does not. CE Abyidos I, pl. 18 top, 
second scene from the right, 23 top, second from the right & vol. II pl. 16, middle top 
register and bottom left 

™° GHHK LA, pl. 186, 
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possible that the original plan was to depict only some with inclined 
torsos, but once the decision to have him bow in every scene was taken, 
the sculptors had to make several alterations to at least three of the royal 
figures on the north gateway, along with other cosmetic changes, before 
their superiors were satisfied." A few other panels that had originally 
showed the king bowing required no alteration." 

One other curious fact about the recut figures of Seti on the north 
gateway remains to be considered. The Epigraphic Survey noted that his, 
original posture in panels on the thickness of the north gateway was not 
merely upright, the conventional stance in Egyptian art for thousands of 
‘years; instead he stood overly erect and seemed to be leaning backwards 
Slightly with his head cocked as though looking up to the god before 
him.® The same rigid stance with an upturned head can be seen in the 
original version on the bottom of the east interior jamb.™ It would 
seem that this overly stiff posture was deemed inappropriate or 
unsuccessful as a means of portraying the royal image. Nonetheless, it 
was probably meant to serve the same iconographic purpose as the 
eded it 

Elsewhere in the Hall, standing figures of Seti I have not been altered 
in such a drastic manner. It is true that some on the eastern half of the 
north wall have been revised more than others, but these are cosmetic 
modifications (fig. 22),"* mostly of episodes in which he kneels." A 
ie! immediately to the east of the north gateway where he offers 
incense to the barque of Amen-Re in procession is 
reworking was largely confined to the position of the ki 
size of his cap crown, and is purely cosmetic."*” Other adjustments to 
Seti's figure within the Hall are both scattered and minor; the vast 














bowing stance that suce 














n exception, The 





g's arm and the 





» GHHK L.A, pls. 186-187; Epigraphic Survey, Battle Reliefs, pl. 19F. A similar 
situation obtained on the east wall 
figures of Amenhotep III were adjusted a number of times to refine the angle at which 
he leaned forward. Abd El-Razig (1986), east wall: 85, 101; west wall: 53 

™® GHHK 1.1, pls. 183-184; Epigraphic Survey, Battle Reliefs, pl. 19E 

"Ibid. Epigraphic Survey, 73-75 & pl. 20A-F 

CF. GHHK LL, pl. 187 & Schwaller de Lubicz, Karnak 1, 107-108 & fig. 28. 

5 As noted by the Epigraphic Survey, Battle Reliefs, 77, n.1 

™ GHAK 1.1, pls. 189-195. 
Tid, pl. 197 


the sanctuary at Luxor Temple, where two bowing 
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majority were never altered. It is most telling that no other standing 
figures of Seti carved during his reign in the Hall show the sort of 
drastic adjustment of his posture that we see on the north gateway (figs. 
10-11). It seems likely, then, that these were the first to be carved once 
the embankments had been removed.” 


3.70,3.2 Reliefs Portraying Ramesses I Inside the Hall 


Ramesses | is portrayed in several tableaux on the upper register of the 
north half of the east wall (figs. 14 & 102), and in four “new" scenes 
‘on the jambs of the west gateway (fig. 105)."" His presence in the latter 
reliefs had escaped notice until recently, but those on the upper register 
of the north tower have been a source of much speculation for what they 
might reveal about the Hall’s architectural history and for testimony 
they give to the hypothetical coregency between Ramesses I and Seti I. 
Legrain believed they were carved after Ramesses’ death as a 
memorial,”® while Secle maintained that Ramesses | must have 
commenced decorating the Hall on the top of the west wall, and that 
these were the first reliefs carved. Given his brief reign, probably less 
than two years, the structure, Seele believed, must have already been 
under way during Horembheb’s final years.” Haeny concurred, finding 
it unlikely that Seti would have executed thes after his father’s 
death?™ Mumane took issu tion that several of 
these tableaux naming Ramesses 1, which do not describe him as m3" 





























le's cont 











Eg, the large scene on tower ofthe Second Pylon in which the king's 
profile shows three versions. Key Plans, KB 216; GHIK 1.1 pl. 137. See Schwaller de 
Lubicz, Karnat I, 105, fig. 23. Other scenes show cosmetic adjustments to Setis figure, 
‘mostly in cases where he kneels: cf. GHHK 11, pls. 143, 164, 176 & 210, 

™* The clerestory had already been decorated: ia 3,703.3 

™ Key Plans, KB 217, 219-222; GHHK 1.1, pls. 138, 140-142 

™" Key Plans, KB 32, 34, 202 & 204; GHHK LI, pls. 1,3, 131, & 133. The scenes 
of Ramesses Ion the gateway aliernate with ones naming Seti 1. All were subsequently 
usurped by Ramesses II. The cartouches were examined in raking light by William 
Murnane, Jennifer Palmer and the author during the 1994 season of the Karak 
Hypostyle Hall Project. See Mumane (199Sc), 165-168. 

* Legrain, Karnak, 156-15 
™ Seele, Caregen 
™ Basilikale Anlagen, 43-44, 50-51 
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hrw, must date to his lifetime.”"* In fact, a frieze of nomen cartouches 
and prenomen rebuses above these vignettes contains elements of Seti's 
titulary only (fig. 102). If these were the first to be carved in the Hall 
using a method proceeding from top to bottom, as Seele believed, one 
would expect this frieze to have Ramesses I's cartouche alone, or at 
least an alternating frieze of his and Seti’s 

Ramesses I need not have had anything to do with their execution, for 
despite Haeny’s objections, there is no reason to doubt that they could 
have been carved after Ramesses’ death, since Seti is known to have 
ed several posthumous monuments to his father, including a chapel 














ere 
within his own Gurnah Temple and a cult chapel at Abydos. 
Moreover, reliefs from the Abydos chapel show both rulers officiating 
in ritual scenes, although that monument was clearly built after Rames 
ses’ death.” 











A similar instance of such posthumous representations 
occurs id 
Amenhotep III with ones naming themselves on the interior walls and 
facade of the Colonnade Hall.” Thus while it is possible that the 
scenes on the walls and gateway of the east face of the Second Pylon 
could be taken as evidence of a coregency between Ramesses I and Seti 
I, the mere presence of the names, or even the figures of two kings on a 
single monument, is no proof, given other clearly posthumous represen 
mn with their successors: viz 





Luxor, where Tutankhamen and Ay juxtaposed vignettes of 








tations of deceased kings in associa 








* Key Plans, KB 217. 
idem (1995), 163 

* GHHK 1.1, pl. 136, 138143. 

*” See now Ling (1992), $9-66, Mumane (1995), 164-165, Ling also believed that 
the decoration was carved from top to bottom, but itis now clear that seaffolding was 
used: infra 3.70.33. 

Monument to Horus of Mesen on behalf of Ramesses | (supra 3.9), Abydos 
chapel of Ramesses I (supra 3.54); Ramses I suit in Seti's memorial temple at Gurnah 
(infra 3843.3), 

CE Winlock, Bas-Rellefe, pls. 1, 4-6. The deceased Ramesses I is depicted 
throughout these reliefs without the epithet mshrw or any other indication that he is 
dead. 

* Discussed by Johnson (1994), 133-144. He notes that neither epithet mF-firw nor 
any othe iconographical or textual mark is ever used to indicate that Amenhotep I was 
dead when these reliefs were carved, despite the fact that only a portion of the facade 
was laid out in paint during Amentotep's life 


1; GHHK 1.1, pls. 138-141; Mumane (1975), 1704171 
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scenes of Amenhotep III with both Tutankhamen and Ay at Luxor and 
Ramesses I with Seti I at Abydos. 

Further evidence that the reliefs depicting Ramesses I on the top of 
the west wall and west gateway are posthumous comes from comparing 
them with others known to date to his lifetime, such as those on the 


interior surfaces of the Second Pylon’s vestibule, which are cl 
‘Amama in manner (figs. 3-4; supra 1.2.1), A similar pos 
‘can be seen on his figure on the north side of a “throne shrine” he 
set up against the northeast end of the south tower of the 
Pylon.“ By contrast, the reliefs from the west wall belong to the 
mature Ramesside style found in the rest of Seti's work in the Hall, at 
Abydos and Gurnah.” They lack any features of the late post-Amama 
style employed by Ramesses I or by Seti himself in the earliest years of 
his reign. The iconography of the west wall tableaux also differs from 
any contemporary with Ramesses’ brief reign; for they show him 
stooped, a posture not observed in reliefs carved during his lif 
(Gigs. 14 & 105). Finally, all the reliefs on the west wall we 
those on the clerestory and north gateway, and none of them name 
Ramesses I. They must, therefore, date to several years after his death 

















3,703.3 The Procedure Used to Decorate the Hall 





Inthe past, the chronology of the decoration and construction of the Hall 
was considered complex and problematical because th 
made that the reliefs wer 
with the dressing of the walls and columns as the earthen embankments 
were removed. This was Seele’s assumption, and he used it to bolster 
claims that Ramesses I commenced the decoration of the Hall during his 
brief reign and that Seti I took Ramesses Il as coregent.*°> This theory 





assumption was 
carved from top to bottom simultaneously 








Cf. posthumous relief of Tutankhamen in decorati 
olde & Gabolde (1989), 127-178 

MI, 43 (149); Legrain, Karnak, 149-152. 

“© Mysliwiee, Le portrait royal, 96-104. 

“* Seele, Coregency §: 

“Ibid, §{33-37 on reliefs portraying Ramesses I. Doubted by Mumane (1975), 
170-171, and Ling (1992), 60, and now disproved by Murnane (1995c). On the notion 
that a scene from the bottom register of the north wall showing Seti and “the king's son 
of the starboard side” is indicative of a coregency between Seti and Ramesses Il, see 
Legrain, Karnak, 200-209, and ibid, Seele, $40 & fig. &. Murnane has disproved this 


of Ay, Schaden (1984b), 44 
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has produced chronological problems, and Seele was perplexed when he 
realized that if this method was in fact used, then tableaux on the south 
half of the west wall were being carved when it should have still been 
buried, His elaborate theory, that a system of earthen ramps was later 
erected to serve as scaffolding for the sculptors, is unconvincing.“ He 
also admits that the “stratification” of the reliefs on the south wall 
changes not from top to bottom, as he supposed it did in the north part 
of the Hall, but laterally, moving from west to east along the south 
wall.” 

All these problems are illusory. A number of independent epigraphic 
features of the decoration indicate that the scenes on most of the interior 
surfaces of the Hall were laid out and carved only after the walls and 
columns were dressed, and that the earliest decoration was Seti's alone, 
Several aspects of the decoration seem consistent with the use of 
portable wooden scaffolding set up along one section of wall, with each 
level of a section being carved and the scaffold then moved along to the 
next 

On the north gateway, the alteration of royal figures on two separate 
registers indicates that the sculptors had access to them at roughly the 
same time (fig. 101). Elsewhere in the Hall, inclined figures of Seti h 
not been reworked and hence must have been carved after the north gate, 
along with those featuring Ramesses I on the top of the west wall. The 
ime is true of panels depicting Ramesses alternating with those of Seti 
on the jambs of the west gate, which likewise must date later than those 
on the north gateway. Ifthe Hall was still largely buried, and Ramesses 
| was only just beginning to decorate the upper register of the west wall 
at his death, as Seele argued, the pattern of decoration observable on the 
west gateway would be difficult to explain.‘ 

It seems hard to deny that scaffolding was used on at least a few 
‘occasions during the Hall’s history. Both Ramesses Il and Ramesses IV 
usurped or made additions to many of the columns, and unless one 
believes the Egyptians flooded the building with earth each time a king 























idea beyond all reasonable doubt. Murnane (1975), 156-158. 
“08 He had to admit that a different method for carving the reliefs must have been 
used in the south part of the Hall Seele, Coregency, §§37, 119- 
? Tbid., §120, An identical situation obtains on the south half ofthe east wall 
inless one accepts Seele’s highly implausible theory that tunnels and shafts were 
sunk into the embankment to decorate individual portions of the walls. 
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decided to add or alter reliefs, one is forced to conclude that portable 
scaffolding was used.“ 

There is evidence that sculptors also used scaffolding in the Colon- 
nade Hall at Luxor, a building similar in size and height to the Karnak 
Hypostyle. The Epigraphic Survey has shown that the decorative 
program was laid out in cartoon at one time under Tutankhamen, but 
that the sculptors proceeded from north to south and top to bottom 
they carved the reliefs during the reigns of Tutankhamen and Seti I, with 
ahiatus under Ay and Horemheb.*”” 

Finally, definitive proof that scaffolding was used to decorate New 
Kingdom temples is forthcoming from Seti I's own Abydos temple 
Baines has shown that several hands were simultaneously at work on 
different levels of one section of wall space in the Hall of Barques at 
Abydos before the project was abandoned." To this one might respond 
that the walls of the Hypostyle Hall were too high for wooden scaffold- 
ing. But at Abydos, Baines observed that border elements and friezes 
along the top of the wall were carved first, while scenes along the 
bottom, which did not require them, were completed before others that 
did,*” and some epigraphic features of the reliefs on the south half of 
the west wall of the Karnak Hypostyle suggest that a similar procedure 
was used there. Here Seti completed a frieze 
tion scene on the south tower and three of the five vignettes below it" 

It is clear from the three periods of Ramesses II's decoration in the 
south half of the building (R'—R’) that the sculptors were working 
laterally along the walls and not top to bottom (supra 1.4.7). Secle 
admitted as much but tried to solve the problem by advancing a 
cumbersome theory, involving ramps and even tunnels that he himself 
found deficient.*"* 

The clerestory in the great Hall seems to have been the one area 
decorated while the edifice was still under the constru 


























“ Legrain, Karnak, 181-182, was an early proponent of the notion that wooden 
scaffolding was used to decorate the Hall after the construction embankments were 
removed and the walls dressed. 

4” Epigraphic Survey, Oper, xvii, xix. 

4" Baines et al. (1989), 24-28. 

© Bid, 25 
*° GHHK ILA, pls.7 (top), 31-33, 
CF, Seele, Coregency, §120-125 & figs. 17A-B; Mumane (1975), 169, figs, 11-12. 
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ments (plans 2-3). Its reliefs were completed before any of those on the 
walls and columns below, as the conventional, erect stance of the figures 
of Seti on the north aisle indicate (figs. 95-96). Clearly, the recut figures 
of Seti we see on the north gateway would have had to have been done 
subsequently, before any other part of the Hall had been sculpted (supra 
3.70.3.1). But what of the bowing figures on the southern piers of the 
clerestory (fig. 97)? Field observations conducted by members of the 
Kamak Hypostyle Hall Project with the aid of binoculars have failed to 
reveal any evidence that these had ever been recut before Ramesses II 
transformed them into sunk relief, Seti never altered them as he had 
those on the north gateway, so they must have been shown bowing when 
they were first carved. Perhaps when the decoration was planned, the 
intention was to show a mix of erect and bowing royal figures.*” 

If such was the original intent on the north gateway, it could explain 
why only some figures on this portal exhibit drastic recutting. On the 
west interior jamb of the north gate, the king leans forward, but there is 
no evidence of recutting, so it must have been sculpted in this way 
initially." Apparently, then, the original decorative program featured 
bowing figures on the west jamb and erect ones on the east. When the 
scheme was abandoned, the panels on the east jamb were reworked. 














3.70.3.4 Epigraphic Evidence for the Date of the Architecture 


Various scholars have put forth evidence for dating the Hypostyle Hall 
to the reigns of Horemheb and/or Ramesses | based on the latter's 
presence in a handful of scenes on the west wall (supra 3.70.3.2)."” As 
we have seen, however, there is strong evidence that these vignettes are 
posthumous. It has also been claimed that the north half of the structure 





“Such a plan seems to have remained in effect at Abydos, where scenes with the 
king bowing were interspersed with some erect ones. Cf. Abydos I-lV, Passim. 

"© Observation in the field has yielded no evidence of recutting on the preserved 
portions of Seti’s figure in these tableaux. Key Plans, KB 280a-d; GHHK 1.1, pls. 183 
184. While only his head is preserved at KB 280b-d and merely the lower part of his 
forward leg and foot at KB 240a, both of these would exhibit traces of recuting if their 
poses had ever been reworked. Likewise, the deities in these scenes show no cosmetic 
adjustments. Cf. the reworked scenes on the east jamb and thickness of the north gate: 
GHHK 1,1, pl. 187 & Epigraphic Survey, Battle Reliefs, 73-75 & pls. 20-21 

7; Basilitale Anlagen, 43-44, 50-51 














*” Seele, Coregency § 
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was built by Seti and the south half by Ramesses IL‘"" In fact, Seti 
originally decorated the entire clerestory, the abaci and the architraves 
surmounting the great columns (plans 2-3). Therefore, he must have also 
been responsible for their erection. Furthermore, since his decoration 
extends to the architraves of the first two rows of columns in the 
southern half of the building, the southern row of which support the 
crucial juncture of two perpendicularly arranged series of architraves 
resting on their abaci,"” it would seem most logical to conclude that the 
entire Hall was erected at one time, and at the very least completed 
under Seti 1 if not initiated by him. 





3.70,3.5 Chronology of the Relief Decoration under Seti ! 


From the evidence, the probable chronology of the decoration of the 
Hall can be reconstructed as follows; The architects intended to dress 
the walls and columns in a separate operation before inscribing them. 
When all the blocks had been set in place and the elements of the roof 
d, they decided to decorate the interior 
and exterior surfaces of the clerestory as well as the architraves and 
baci surmounting the twelve great columns before further removis 
construction embankments (plans 2-3), This would have made sense for 
two reasons. Beyond the obvious factor that the height involved was 
particularly gq 25 meters, the builders also recognized that 
maneuvering wooden scaffolding around the wide umbels of the twelve 
great columns would have been tricky at best. Far better to sculpt the flat 
surfaces of the clerestory and the abaci of the great columns as they 
were dressed while the Hall was still conveniently buried under the 
earthen embankments used to construct it. This would explain the 
vertical demarcation between Seti's decoration of the clerestory and the 
abaci of the great columns and that of Ramesses II on the capitals and 
shafts of the great columns (plan 2-3). Presumably the sculptors never 
got around to decorating them in relief before Seti's activity in the Hall 
ceased. The architraves surmounting them, as well as those over the first 


and clerestory were being dress 





the 





eal, some 





“* Laufray etal. (1980), 9 argues that a slight difference in height (36 em) between 
the nonhem ard souther halves ofthe cleesiory occured because the two halves ofthe 
Hall were built separately. Neither the epigraphic nor the archaeological evidence 
supports this notion. 

4 Clarke & Engelbach (1990), 152; Amold (1991), 127 & fig. 4.33 
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two rows of small columns to the south, were decorated by Seti I. In 
fact, these six north-south architraves in the center of the Hall, which 
run east-west along its main axis, are inscribed with a series of dedi 
tion texts apparently composed as a set. Perhaps Seti wished to have 
these texts executed as soon as possible; certainly the task of inscribing 
them was given a high priority”! Thus the architraves over the four 
central rows of small columns were perhaps among the earliest parts of 
the Hall to be sculpted once the walls had been dressed, if indeed their 
decoration was not concurrent with the clerestory’s, 

By the time Seti’s active participation in the decoration of the 
Hypostyle Hall had ceased, his reliefs encompassed the entire north 
wall, as well as the north halves of both the east and west walls, and had 
begun to spill over into the south half of the west wall and the south half 
of the vestibule of the Third Pylon (plan 1). He had also inscribed all of 
the smaller columns in the northern half, but none farther south. The 
earliest reliefs detectable on the shafts and capitals of the great central 
columns are in raised relief and bear the earlier form of Ramesses II's 
prenomen (R'). It seems cl 
half of the building were laid out by the draftsmen immediately before 
they were sculpted. Thus, on the west face of the south comer of the 
vestibule of the Third Pylon, all the scenes show the king bowing. Some 
of these had been first carved by Seti and usurped by Ramesses II, while 
others were first sculpted by Ramesses.“ On the adjacent, south face 
of the comer, three of the four scenes show the king bowing, while a 
fourth does not.“ All these were first carved under Ramesses. Other 
reliefs of Ramesses Il on the south wing of the Third Pylon show him 
upright in every case, All this suggests that in the process of 
decorating the wall surfaces, the draftsmen were working one step ahead 
of the sculptors 




















that the wall scenes of Seti in the south 











Rondot, Archiiraves, 149-151 
“2! This impression is also shared by Vincent Rondot. Personal communication 
© GHHKAA, pls. 117-121 

© thid, pls. 112-116, 

© Thid. pls. 88-112. 
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3.70.36 Painted Cartoons of Seti I Carved by Ramesses II 


We have seen that the method for decorating buildings like the Kamak 
Hypostyle involved laying the tableaux out as painted cartoons first, 
then sculpting them in relief. Evidence from the Hall of Barques in 
Seti’s Abydos temple indicates that such designs were sometime: 
finished in polychrome (fig. 88). Most extant cartoons are in black and 
red paint. In the tombs of Horemheb and Seti I, red paint indicates the 
basic layout and proportions of a scene, which was subsequently refined 
and corrected with black paint. The corrected version then served 
directly as a guide for the sculptors. 

Why, then, were polychrome cartoons sometimes employed? Creating 
bas reliefs was time-consuming. The Abydos temple and the Hypostyle 
Hall were only decorated after the walls had been fully dressed and the 
edifice disencumbered of its construction embankments. Once this was 
done, the building would have been functional, structurally, One gets the 
impression that pharaohs were often impatient to finish their larg 
‘oration, they remained 

















monial monuments, but without their d 
incomplete. It has often been suggested that sunk relief was used by 
Akhenaten and Ramesses 1 in order to complete projects as quickly as 
possible." The painstaking care Seti lavished on his exquisite raised 
relief has often been contrasted with his son’s typically id 
quickly-executed sunk relief. Perhaps Ramesses’ motivation in changing, 
styles was to avoid the same misfortune that befell his father, who left 
large portions of his buildings undecorated. 

In his study of the Hall of Barques at Seti’s Abydos temple, Baines 
contrasts the careful laying out of the polychrome cartoons under Seti 
with the rapidity with which Ramesses converted them into sunk 
relief.” Given the amount of time it took to complete raised reliefs, 








crude 














5 Hornung (19906), 72; ef. 80-81, figs. 50-52 & 5 
‘ Seele believed that Ramesses was influenced by a school of sculpture that 
preferred sunk relief to raised relief: Coregency, §129. This seems unlikely. It is more 
plausible that speed was the motivating factor. In a similar way, Akhenaten’s use of 
talatat was surely prompted by the ease with which these small blocks could be carried 
by a single man, thus speeding up construction. Witness the large buildings that 
Akhenaten threw up in his first years at Karak, and the entire city of Akhetaten 
constructed in only a few years. $o too the hastily executed sunk reliefs on his Kamak 
temples. Donald Redford, by personal communication 
Baines (1984), 28, 
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polychrome murals could have been used to make these rooms fully 
functional if not wholly complete. Could not the same situation have 
obtained at Karnak? 

{As noted earlier, Ramesses Il discontinued the practice of having his 
figure portrayed bowing in ritual episodes very carly in his reign, and in 
many of the vignettes in the south half of the Hall where he bends 
forward, he does so for practical reasons or because there was an ancient 
precedent for doing so out of reverence in a particular ritual (supra 
1.2.4). There is also an anomalous cluster of tableaux featuring him 
bowing for such purely honorific reasons on the south gateway, These 
were probably laid out under Seti I (figs. 18 & 106).** 

Nearly all of the scenes on the large columns on the east-west axis 
and many of the smaller ones throughout much of the southern half of 
the Hall again show Ramesses bowing for purely honorific reasons 
What is even more revealing is that when one plots the locations of the 
column scenes in which Ramesses does not bow, it becomes apparent 
that two of the four areas are adjacent to wall surfaces that were in the 
process of being sculpted at the end of Seti’s reign, namely the columns 
near the south corner of the vestibule of the Third Pylon and those 
adjacent to the large panel on the south half of the west wall. The only 
other group of columns that do not show the king bowing are found in 
the two southernmost rows of smaller columns in the Hall, exclusive of 
the two columns lying along the north-south axis. As for the Ramesses 
II reliefs on these columns, one finds that they date to all three phases 
of his relief work in the Hall, Furthermore, as Seele first pointed out, 
work in R'is concentrated on the two rows of great columns, on the first 
row of smaller columns to the south of these and on the columns 
adjoining the north-south axis of the Hall. From this it is apparent that 
completion of the decoration of the north-south axis was a priority early 
in Ramesses’ reign. It is also the case that all the columns decorated 














© In support ofthis it should be noted that during the 1995 season, members ofthe 
Kamak Hypostyle Hall Project discovered that Set I was originally featured in two of 
the six scenes (=the middle register of both jambs) on the exterior jambs of the south 
fateway, These reliefs wer first carved during Ramesses I's R’ phase of decoration. 
Presumably these had been laid out in punt by Seti but never carved before his death. 
In having them carved, Ramesses posthumously honored Seti on the middle registers. 
CE Seti's memorials to Ramesses Ion the west wall: pra 3.70.32. Later, he converted 
them to sunk relief, R, replacing his father’s eartouches with his own. 
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with vignettes in which the pharaoh stands erect were first executed in 
R? 

From this evidence, we may conclude that many of the columns in the 
southem portion of the Hall had been laid out in paint before Ramesses 
I abandoned the use of bowing figures early in his reign, Furthermore, 
since Seti managed to carve the decoration of the abaci of the two rows 
of great columns, as well as all the architraves in the Hall as far south 
as the north face of the architraves surmounting the first row of small 
‘columns to the south of the great ones, he obviously had a claim on the 
decoration in this portion of the Hall. Itis likely that before he died 
Seti’s drafismen had managed to complete the layout of the two rows of 
great columns, the columns adjoining the north-south axis in the 
southern half of the Hall, the interior and exterior surfaces of the south 
gateway, and most of the other small columns in the southern portion of 
the Hall except for those in the two southernmost rows and a handful of 
others that lay adja the 
very end of the king's reign. It is also possible that at least some of these 
areas were completed in polychrome paint, especially along the two 
main processional axes through the building that were central to its 
function as a venue for religious festivals and ceremonies, 











;nt to walll surfaces that were being sculpted 






3.70.4 Summary and Conclusions: 
Chronology of the Decoration of the Hall under Seti 1 


Ithas been established that the reliefs on the walls and columns were not 
carved until they had been dressed, and that some kind of portable 
scaffolding was used to give access to the upper reaches of the walls. 
to the latter half 
of Seti I's reign, the scenes of Ramesses | being posthumous memorials 
executed by Seti 





Further, the earliest decoration has been shown to 





3.70.4.1 ‘Summary of the Chronology of the Decorative Process 


© The construction of the building was completed with all architec- 
tural elements in place. With the Hall entirely filled with earth, the walls 
and columns were dressed as the embankments were gradually removed. 
‘© When the base of the clerestory was reached, it was decided to lay 
out and sculpt the decoration on its interior surfaces, on the abaci of the 
twelve great columns, and on the architraves surmounting the great 
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columns, along with the cornice and perhaps the architraves surmount- 
ing the first two rows of smaller columns on either side that support the 
clerestory. This operation would have saved the trouble of having to 
maneuver scaffolding around the giant capitals of the great columns, 

All the original decoration of the clerestory was done for Seti. The 
presence of royal figures with inclined torsos on the piers between the 
window grilles on the south aisle of the clerestory and of erect ones on 
the north side suggests that this was the earliest decoration to be carved. 
Although the figures on the south side were usurped by Ramesses in 
sunk relief, there is no evidence he ever altered their poses. Unlike 
figures on the north gateway, the erect ones on the north aisle of the 
clerestory were never converted into bowing ones, presumably because 
it was considered too much trouble to put scaffolding up for this 
operation while so many undecorated surfaces yet remained. 

© After the walls and columns had been dressed, layout of the 
decorative program in cartoon began. A system of portable wooden 
scaffolding was devised to allow the draftsmen to lay out the first 
eaux in paint and for the sculptors to carve them. 
© The first area of the building to be inscribed after the clerestory 
s the north gateway. The decorative scheme on its interior and 
1es was laid out and sculpted. At this point, the program 
included a mix of scenes juxtaposing bowing and erect figures of the 
ruler. 

© Before work had proceeded to the adjacent walls, however, it was 
decided to portray all his figures with inclined torsos. The sculptors 
‘were called back to the north gateway to modify the panels in which he 
did not already bow. Most of these went through two or more revisions 
before his pose was deemed satisfactory. Minor, cosmetic adjustments 
to the divine fi ¢ also made in many instances. This retouching 
was presumably contemporary with the first alterations 

© Cosmetic adjustments of both royal and divine figures are found in 
many of the reliefs on the north wall. Although none of these modifica 
tions were on a scale equivalent to the drastic reworking of royal images 
on the north gateway, they may reflect the “growing pains” of the 
sculptors as they undertook this huge new project. Most of these 
alterations are found on both the east and west half of the north wall, but 
they are most common on the scenes directly east of the north gateway. 

‘© By contrast to the north wall, the east and west walls are relatively 
free of recutting. Presumably, when the sculptors reached these areas, 
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they had refined their techniques and hence made fewer mistakes. 
Similarly, the decoration of the columns shows few signs of revision, 
suggesting that sculpting of these episodes only began in earnest after 
much of the north wall had been completed. 

# Towards the end of Seti’s reign, work had begun to spill into the 
southem portion of the Hall. His workmen had completed much of the 
south vestibule of the Third Pylon and reached the west face of the 
comer when he died. The draftsmen had managed to lay out all the 
scenes on the west face of the corner and the three lower registers on the 
south face before the work was interrupted by his death. On the south 
half of the west wall, several tableaux had been completed by then. 
eti’s artisans had completed work on all the small columns in the 
north part of the Hall, but they never laid a chisel to the great columns 
or any others in the south half during his lifetime. Yet the drafismen had 
laid out the cartoons on these columns and probably on most of the 
smaller columns in the south part of the edifice as well, particularly 
those facing the north-south axis. The south gateway also seems to have 
been laid out before he died. The work along these axes, at least, may 
have been laid out in polychrome. In this state, they were functionally 
complete and the time-consuming process of converting them into relief 
could await completion of the wall reliefs. After the smaller columns in 
the north wing had been carved, priority was apparently given to 
sculpting the wall surfaces in the south portion 


























3.70.4.2 Conclusions 


It is apparent that Seti I built the Great Hypostyle Hall in Karnak 
Temple as a single unit between the Third Pylon of Amenhotep III and 
the Second Pylon of Horemheb. There is no evidence for the outmoded 
theory that the central row of great columns once constituted part of a 
colonnade built prior to Seti's reign on the model of Luxor Temple. In 
fact, Chevrier found that a canal existed immediately west of the Third 
Pylon on the future site of the Hall. This canal may be the one portrayed 
in a mural from the tomb of Neferhotep (TT. 49) dating to Ay’s reign. 
Excavations of the foundations have failed to show credible evidenc 
for such a colonnade, and foundations of fired brick under the great 
columns on the main axis belong to modem repairs conducted early in 
the twentieth century or in the Greco-Roman era 
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The earliest decoration of the Hall dates not to the reign of Ramesses 
I, as Seele and others believed, but to Seti I's. Reliefs portraying 
Ramesses I on the west wall and gateway are certainly posthumous, 
leaving no evidence for his participation in the construction or decora- 
tion of the Hall, In fact, his two throne shrines, set at the innermost 
‘edges of the Second Pylon’s east face, make best sense if we conclude 
they were erected before the Hypostyle Hall had been conceived 
Although construction could have begun as carly as the latest part of 
Horemheb's reign, it was probably Seti I who inaugurated this, one of 
the most ambitious of building projects Egypt had scen since the 
pyramid age. His decoration of the entire clerestory, and of the abaci and 
architraves of the six central rows of columns, shows that construction 
of the entire structure must have been completed during his reign. 

Seti’s influence on the decorative program likely extended much 
farther into the southern portion in the Hall than was previously thought 
He seems to have laid out cartoons on many of the columns in the south 
wing and on the south gateway. The application of extensive decoration 
in polychrome paint as a temporary substitute for relief would explain 
two curious anomalies: his reliefs break off neatly with the southern- 
most row of small columns in the north half of the Hall, and he never 
carved the twelve great columns lying along the important east-west axis 
in relief. After his accession, Ramesses If both completed the decoration 
and usurped many of his father’s reliefs in it. Consequently, he has often 
been given credit for what was fundamentally the achievement of his 
father Seti | 
































Karnak Stelae of Seti 1 


Karnak, Alabaster Stela, Year One (Cairo CG 34501) 
PMI, 138; KRU, 38-39, §19; RITA 1, 31-32, $19; RITANC 1, 43-45, $19; (fig. 108). 








This once magnificent stela is made of a single block of white calcium 
calcite, Found in the Cour de la Cachette, it is dated to 11 3ht 1 in Seti’s 
first regnal year, and comes some two months or so after his accession, 
if this fell on 111 sraw 24 (infra 4.2.2). The text states that it was erected 
“opposite the Mansion of the Prince, at the Place of Appearances of the 
Incamation of Re.™** According to Barguet, this location was a rooftop 





** For a new translation and commentary, see Davies (1997), 257- 
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shrine that served as the principal sanctuary of Re in Kamak, where the 
morning form of the sun god appeared," and was accessed by a 
stairway near the north-east comer of the main temple. Kitchen posits 
that the stela may have been decreed while Seti was in Thebes oversee- 
ing his father’s burial 

The scene on the Lunette has the king standing face to face with 
Amen-Re, who grasps one of his hands. Behind the god stands his 
consort Mut, who holds a ws-scepter extended behind Amen to the 
king. From this dangles a fib-sd group that the king cups in his free 
hand. Behind him, Khonsu stands on a —-plinth, The upper part of 
the lunette is missing, taking with it the titularies of the figures and their 
headdresses. The king is garbed in a long pleated ceremonial robe and 
coiffed with a long military wig surmounted by a pair of long ram's 
homs, which are only partially preserved. 

The spaces for the figures were uniformly-cut depressions in outline 
form designed to re 
consisted of colored glass and perhaps semiprecious stones. Fine 
iprecious inlay of a similar type is known from 
‘aces of cement which held the inlay in place may be found on parts 
of the four male figures, most extensively on the head and upper torso 
of Khonsu. Four small holes along the bottom of the lunette probably 
held gold sheetin, 
figures. 

In contrast to the presumed fineness of the inlays on the lunette, the 
text was rendered in shallow etching on the carefully finished alabaster 
surface, This etching would have received blue colored paste that was 
used on similar stelae,*” With its gilding, polychrome inlay of 
semiprecious stone and glass and colored paste set against the milky 
white background of fine calcite, the stela must once have been 
magnificent 








eive inlays of colored paste, This would have 











n place over the scene as a background for the inlaid 





“ Barguet, temple, 276, 25 
* An exquisite red jasper inlay of the king's face inthe collection of the Museum 
‘of Fine Arts in Boston has been dated to Seti's reign on stylistic grounds, The shape of 
the hair line, which suggests the king was wearing the long military wig first adopted in 
the Nineteenth Dynasty, would tend to confirm this. W. S. Smith (1960), 144 & fig 93. 
A granite stela of Psamtik Il at Kalabsha has a substantial amount of paste still 
adhering to the carved glyphs. 
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3.72. Karnak, Ptah Temple Stels of Seti 1, Year One 
PAM IE, 198 (8); KAI, 0-41, §20; RITE I, 32-33, §20; RITANC 1, 45, $20; (8 
& 109), 





107 


Only the upper half or so of this sandstone stela is preserved. The round- 
topped lunette has a double scene. On the right, Seti, followed by the 
goddess Hathor, offers m3*t to Ptah, who stands in a shrine (fig. 107), 
while on the left, the sovereign offers two mv-jars to Amen-Re and Mut 
(fig. 109). A winged sun disk hovers above the vignettes. The composi 

tion of the two panels is not symmetrical and the quality of the bas relief 
is rather mediocre. The figures of both Amen and pharaoh have the 
narrow shoulders that are often characteristic of proportions for male 
figures in the post-Amama era, which tends to confirm Legrain's 
Otherwise, the 











reading of a now missing fragment as from year one. 
reliefs are virtually astylistic 





3.73 Karnak, Fragmentary Stela of Seti I (?) 
D.B, Redford, Orientalia $5 (1986), 2-3, fig. 1: KRI VII, 8, §182. 





s been reduced to only a handful of small 
fragments." It was unearthed in chapel J in the north-east quadrant of 
the precinct of Amen at Karnak.‘ Although none of Seti's 
titles occur in the preserved inscription, according to Redford the 
phraseology of the rhetorical text is typical of Seti Is. It seems to have 





This once large stela 











been a rhetorical treatment of his military exploits in Asia.” 
.74 Karnak, Blocks Reused in the Temple of Khonsu 


These sandstone blocks were reused in the lowest course of stone in the 
pylon of the Khonsu temple. The decoration is cut in sunk relief. The 
first block has two Twn-mwt.f-priests standing to either side of a heraldic 
device giving the royal titulary. In the middle are two serekhs with 
variants of Setis Horus name: K3 nhe s‘nh Tiwy on the left and K3 nht 


‘9 Robins (1994), 152 & figs. 641 & 6.47. See Davies (1997), 41-46 for a new 
translation and commentary. 
“* Redford (1986a), 2-3, fig. 1 
5 PATTI, 203-204, 
“8 The places referred to ae very generalized. Redford (1986a), 2-3. 
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4 m W3st on the right. Flanking these are two lines of text; on the left 
it reads “words spoken by the Twn-mwtf-priest ‘twice purifying king 
Menmaatre given life,” on the right “words spoken by the Twn-mmwef- 
priest ‘twice purifying the son of Re, lord of crowns, Seti-Merenptah 
given life.” 

Possibly related to this block are two others to either side of it 


bearing a frieze of ‘nh and w3s-signs surmounting — kets. Above 
the frieze on one are two lines of text giving the names and titles of 
Amen-Re, Mut and Khonsu as part of a stereotyped text that once 
included a royal titulary.*” The fine cutting of the relief on these last 
two blocks and their paleography are consistent with the reign of Seti |, 
although another Ramesside date cannot be ruled out. It is not clear from 
which building these blocks came. Kitchen published the text of yet 
another block built into the pylon of Khonsu temple bearing his cartou: 
ches. He suggests that it may have derived from a statue base, but this 
is by no means certain. 








Karnak Statuary of Seti I 


3.75 Karnak, Alabaster Statue of Seti (Cairo CG 42139) 
PATIP, 140 (c);G. Legrain, Statues et statuettes I, 1-4, pl. 1; J, Vandier, Manuel 3, 39, 
pl. 125(4); M. Saleh & H. Sourouzian, Official Catalogue of the Egyptian Museum 
Cairo, cat. 201; E. R. Russmann, Egyptian Sculpture: Cairo and Luxor (Austin, 1989), 
‘at, 67, 146-148; H. Sourouzian, MDAIK 49 (1993), 244-246, pl. 45; KI, 212, $850 
RITA, 183-184, §85a; RITANC I, 137, $85a. 








This magnificent composite statue consists of six pieces of calcite joined 
together." Separate appliques of various precious and semiprecious 
materials would have been added to omament the statue, These probably 
included a nemes-headdress, inlays for the eyes and eyebrows, a broad 
collar, sandals, a plaited kilt and an apron.“ The statue rested on a 
separate base, supported by a back pillar. This dorsal pillar and a plinth 
joining the two legs are inscribed with texts of Seti I. 








“The verb mry andthe formula ci‘ mi R® occurs after the names und epithets of 
the deities 
KRII,A1S, §177; RITA I, 342, end, §177; RITANC 1, 305, §177. 
© Legrain, Siatues et stamettes Il, 1-4, pl. 
© Saleh & Sourouzian (1987), cat. 201 
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Although the statue has been ascribed to an carlier post-Amama 
pharaoh (supra 3.71),** Sourouzian has shown that it is stylistically 
consistent with the earliest sculpture of Seti.“ Legrain’s assessment 
is based on the somewhat crude nature of the inscriptions. The paleogra- 
phy is identical to that of the Karnak Alabaster Stela (supra 3.71) of 
year one, as is the carving. The jagged etching was meant to hold 
colored paste or paint. Blackened pigment—perhaps once blue—clings 
to inscriptions on the upper surface of the base. Like the Alabaster stela, 
the statue must have been strikingly beautiful in its original state. It 
probably served as an official cult statue of the ruler at Karnak and 
would have been dedicated early in his reign, perhaps during the first 
year. 








iro CG 





3.76 Karnak, Group Statue of Amen, Mut & Seti I (C: 
39210 +927) 

PMIP, 127; G. Daressy, Statues des divinités 1, 299-300; L. Borchardt, Statwen und 

Staueten Ill, 158-159 & n.| (=Caito CG 927); A. el H. Ma‘arout, Cahiers de Karnak 

(Paris, 1987), 174-177, pl; H. Sourouzian, MDAIK $4 (1998), 279-281 & pls 40 

41; idem, BSFE 144 (1999), pls. 40-41; KR/ I, 212-213, §85b; RITA 1, 184, §85b: 

RITANC 1, 137, $886. 





This statue was long known from two separate fragments that were 
eventually united.” Three new fragments belonging to it were 
unearthed in 1985 in the 3h-mnw in Karnak. Fortunately, two of these 
fill in some of the lacunae in the text on the back pillar.“ More 
recently, Sourouzian has found an additional fragment in the Louvre 
preserving Amen’s face and has reassembled the known fragments in 
Cairo, including a cast of the Louvre face.“** 

The statue group in black granodiorite represents Amen-Re and Mut 
seated on a double throne with a much smaller figure of the king 











“ Legrain, Stanes ef starettes I, 4. He bases this on the poor quality of the 

scriptions as compared to the magnificent workmanship of the statue. The paleography 
Of the inscriptions on the king's fine “Alabaster Stcla” of year one is identical to CG 
42139, as isthe carving. Russmann (1989), 148, suggested that CG 42139 may have 
been begun for Ramesses 1 

** Sourouzian (1993), 244-246. 

+9 Daressy, Statues des divinités 1, 209-300 (~Cairo CG 39210); Borchardt, Siaruen 
I, 158-159 & n. 1 (Cairo CG 927) 

‘4 Maarouf (1987), 174-17, 187 & pl 4 
4 Sourouzian (1998), 271-281 & pls. 40-41 
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standing between their legs. The back pillar contains a long inscription 
referring to the “benefactions,” 3hw, the sovereign had made on behalf 
of Amen-Re. The final part of the text states that he “has made mighty 
monuments of beautiful black granite.” This text is not the Ir.n,f' m 
‘mnw J formula, since part of this formula is inscribed on one of the new 
fragments near the top of the final line of the inscription.“** Sourouzian 
notes the similarity between this statement and that of the two year nine 
stelae from Aswan (infra 3.120 & 3.121), describing the production of 
numerous “great statues in black granite,” which suggests that the statue 
group may have come from late in the reign.“*” The relative paucity of 
Seti I statuary tends to confirm her hypothesis. 











3.77 Karnak, Group Statue of Amen & Mut (Cairo CG 39211) 
PAW, 285; G. Daressy, Statues de divinités 1, 300, pl. $6; B. Homeman, Types 5, pl. 
1208; KRI1,213, §85c; RITA T, 184, §85e; RITANC 1, 137, §85c; (fig. 112). 





This well-preserved black granodiorite dyad lacks only the plumes of 
Amen-Re’s crown and the tip of Mut’s nose (fig. 112). The only texts 
on the statue are the nomen and prenomen cartouches of Seti I inscribed 
on the front of the double throne. Daressy believed that the prenomen 
cartouche had been usurped from Amenhotep Ill, and that the name of 
‘Amen had been restored in the epithet mry Tmn. This seems unlikely, for 
one would expect the whole statue to have been smashed during the 
Amarna period. Stylistically, the piece does not resemble known 
statuary of Amenhotep Ill. Finally there is the orthography of Seti’s 
prenomen.Itis arranged (@e=yg JF the cartouche had been usurped 





from Amenhotep III's Vb-m7-R*, one would expect that only the (44. 
sign would have been added over the —-basket, The latter is almost 
always found on the bottom of Amenhotep III's cartouche.” 

The faces of the two deities are unlike other sculpture in the round of 
Seti I made in black granodiorite, which tend to be in the mature 


“Ibid, 176, line 7 & 177, larger new fragment 
“ Sourouzian (1993), 246. So confirmed by the Louvre fac: idem (1998), 281 
“* G. Daressy, Sta iés 1, 300, pl. $6; Homeman, Types 5, pl. 1208, In 
Daressy’s pl. $6, it is wrongly labeled Cairo CG 39210. 
An exception is the Alabaster Barque Chapel of Thutmose IV that was finished 
y in the reign of Amenhotep III, PM IF, 71-72; Bryan (1991), 171-174, 
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Ramesside style favored in the later part of the reign.** In fact, the 
heads of Amen and Mut do not match each other, even if one takes into 
account the differences in gender. 

The face of Amen is tall with steeply rising cheeks, unlike the broad 
‘oval face and pronounced cheeks of Seti’s later statuary. The eyes are 
asymmetrical and narrow, with hooded lids. The brows are modeled 
with a sharp ridge, and there is a crease between the brow and upper lid. 
The largely broken nose is fairly wide. The mouth lacks the traditional 
Ramesside smile, its upper lip being thicker, with a downward project 
ing bulge in the midline. Creases at the comers of the lips are continua- 
tions of shallow nasal-labial folds. 

Mut’s face is neither as deep as Amen's, nor as round and broad as 
Seti’s later sculpture in the round. The nose is broken, along with all but 
*the lower rim of the right eye. The left eye is slightly tilted, with an 
undulating lower line and an incised double line for the eyebrow. The 
mouth has depressions at the corners, but the line where the lips part is 
flat, as on Amen’s head, but without the bulge at the midline. 

‘Overall the quality of the workmanship is only fair, unlike the high 
quality of the later statuary. CG 39211 also lacks stylistic affinities with 
Seti’s later work. These facts, taken toi prenomen 
cartouche and the simple, unorthodox form of the nomen,/ 4/)/)-), 
suggest a date early in his reign CA) 











3.78 Karnak, Group Statue of Amen & Mut (Cairo CG 39212) 
PAM IP, 285; G. Daressy, Statues de divintés 300; KRI1, 214, §85d; RITA 1, 188, 
{§85d; RITANC 1, 137, $85. 


Only the lower portion of this black granodiorite statue is preserved." 
Its width is nearly identical to Cairo CG 39211 and it is likely that the 
two are pendants, The orthography of Seti’s cartouches on the statue 
tends to confirm this. The prenomen is again written (@e=ayf }> While 


the nomen Sty-mr-pth is spelled with JSY . The unorthodox form of the 
cartouches again suggests an early date for the piece (supra 1.4.5). 
While Cairo CG 39211 and 39212 are likely pendants, Cairo CG 39210 








© CF, Cairo CG 751 (supra 3.$8); CG 39210 (previous entry); and sculpture from 
‘Abydos (supra 3.48-3.1). 
*! Daressy, Statues de divinités 1, 300. No photo is provided. 
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is apparently unrelated to them and dates to later in the reign. The exact 
provenance of Cairo CG 39211 & 39212 within Karnak is unclear. 


3.79 Karnak, Statue Head of Amen 
H, Sourouzian, MDAIK 49 (1993), 246, pl. 464; (Figs. 114-115). 


Discovered in 1982 south of the granite sanctuary in Karnak, this 
inscribed head of Amen-Re bears a striking resemblance to two 
limestone heads from the Ptah chapel of Seti I at Mit Rahineh (fig. 114- 
115). Like the two Memphite heads, it features hooded, almond-shaped 
eyes" with a modeled brow, and a similar treatment of the mouth with 
slightly puffy cheeks and triangular grooves at the comers of the mouth, 
forming a slight smile that became characteristic of Nineteenth Dynasty 
royal statuary." All three heads are oval in form. The similarity 
between them suggests a point early in Seti's reign as the most likely 
date for the Kamak head.*™ Part of the dorsal pillar inscription bears his 
protocol, This inscription includes the prenomen cartouche of the king 
written (Oc=yf |: Here again, this orthography of the prenomen is 


























linked to a date early in the reign based on the post-Amarna style of the 
head. 


3.80 Karnak, Sphi 
PACIP, 143; G. Legrain, 
(London, 1908), 24; KRII, 214, § 





x in the Name of Seti I (Late Period?| 
ration Fund 1904-1905 Archaeological Report 
RITA, 185 $2626; RITANC 1, 137, §262e 











Legrain attributed this piece to the Late Period, but is inscribed for Seti 
I, To date, only its texts have been adequately published. It is said to 
have come from the cour de la cachette. Its present location is unknown. 





As defined by Bothmer (1990), 89, figs. 7 & 9 
* Aldred (1980), 189, 
Although it could have been made under Ramesses I, a date eatlier(i.¢, under 
Horemheb) of later (under Ramesses II) may be excluded, judging from known stylistic 
criteria for their statuary 
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3.81 _ Karnak, Statue Base of Seti I 
PAIF, 24; H, Chevrier, ASAE 31 (1931), 83 






‘The present location of this piece is unknown. According to Chevrier, 
it joins with another fragment belonging to the lower part of the statue, 
but no further details were ever published. 


3.82 Karnak, Precinct of Monthu, Sm3-T3wy Stela of Seti I 
PMP, 9; A. Vaille, Karnak I, FIFAO 19 (Cairo, 1943), 19, pl. 49. 






A piece described by the excavator as a stela was found broken into 
several pieces. Its design features two fecundity figures performing 
the sm3-T3wy ritual. Above this is a heraldic device featuring Seti's 
cartouches flanked by winged uraci. Two separate groups of fragments 
bear part of the king's Horus name and a lintel decorated with hawks 
protecting his cartouches. Part ofa torus molding remains which would 
have had a cavetto comice above it. The piece may have served as @ 
stela or perhaps as a decorative clement of stone fitted into a mud brick 
building. 








3.83 Karnak, Precinct of Monthu, Bases of Colossi of Seti! 
PMIP, 11 (30-31); R. Rabichon & L. Christophe, Karnak Nord 3, FIFAO 23 ( 
1951), 10-12, fig. 2, pl. 47, 





These granite bases apparently served as pedestals for two granite 
colossi.'** They were installed by Seti in front of a gateway built into 
the south side of the temenos wall of the Monthy complex leading to the 
temple of Maat at north Karnak, and were later usurped by Ramesses IU 
and IV, 


© Varill (1943) 19, p48, 
* Robichon & Christophe (1951), 10-12, fig. 2, pl. 4 
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‘THEBES/WEST BANK 


3.84 Gurnah, Memorial Temple of Seti 1 
The temple and its precinct 

PAT IP, 420-421; R. Stadelmann, MDAIK 282 (1972), 293-299 & pls. 68-70; idem, 
MDAIK 31.2 (1975), 353-356 & pls. 108-109; idem, MDAIK 33 (1977), 125-131 & pls. 
39-43; J. Osing, Der Tempel Sethos' I. in Gurna: Die Reliefs und Inschrifien 1 (Mainz, 
1977); R. Stadelmann & K. Mysliwies, MDA/K 38 (1982), 395-40 & pls. 95-101; K 


Mysliwiee, Der Tempel Sethos' I. in Gurna: Die Funde (Mainz, 1987), R. Stadelmann 
in Fragments, 251-269 (plans 4-8), (figs. 21, 113, 116-131 & 139) 




















3.84.1 Architectural Conception 


Seti deliberately chose a site immediately opposite the main sanctuary 
of Amen-Re at Karak for his memorial temple, the site of the modern 
village of Gumah. In antiquity this locale was known as /ft-hr nb.s 
“opposite its lord,” a reference to the placement of the temple directly 
opposite the Kamak precinct of Amen-Re.” It was located on the 
processional route from Kamak to the memorial temples of Nebhepetre- 
Monthuhotep I and Hatshepsut at Deir el-Bahri, the latter being the 
primary venue for celebration of the Beautiful Festival of the Valley, the 
second-most important feast in the Theban calendar. A canal terminating, 
at the front of the Gurnah Temple allowed the great barges of the 
Theban triad, led by the huge barque Userhat-Amen, to reach the edge 




















of the western desert from Karnak.‘ 

Having chosen a prestigious site, Seti planned a large memorial 
complex focused on a building of innovative design. Fortunately, it is 
one of the best preserved in all of Thebes, allowing for close study, and 
in 1970, the German Institute of Archaeology began a major archaeolog- 
ical and epigraphic survey at the site.” 





‘” Otto (1932), 56; Stadelmann (1978), 174-178, especially 175, n, 42. 

°* Ibid, Stadelmann, 177-178, 

“* Stadelmann (1972), 293-299 & pls. 68-70, Subsequent reports can be found in 
idem (1975), 353-356 & pls. 108-108; idem (1977), 125-131 & pls. 39-43; Stadelmann 
‘& (1982), 395-405 & pls. 95-101 
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The main building was laid out along the classic tripartite design of 
‘Theban memorial temples, with a back portion housing the inner cult 
rooms, preceded by two open courts fronted by mud brick pylon 
gateways and enclosed by side walls.” The whole complex was 
surrounded by a massive series of enclosure walls of mud brick.‘ 
Towers were built at the four comers, along with a series of tower-like 
buttresses set at intervals along the walls. This type of temenos wall is 
not found prior to Seti’s reign in Theban memorial temples. Gumah, 
then, was a veritable divine fortress. This design is reminiscent of 
archaic and Old Kingdom enclosure walls such as that of the pyramid 
complex of Djoser at Saqqara, suggesting a conscious revival of ancient 
traditions.“ 

The gateway through the first pylon was built of limestone and 
sandstone, the passage through the gate being lined with finely sculpted 
limestone blocks, while the roof was supported by a massive sandstone 
architrave.** 

‘A dromos leading from the first to the second pylon was paved with 
sandstone slabs. Immediately to the west of the first pylon, just inside 
the court, Seti had two colossal sphinxes installed,** Although little 
more than their bases now remain, they preserve invaluable topographi- 
cal lists of foreign place names (RI 1, 33-35). The pedestals of two 
smaller limestone sphinxes were found guarding the entrance through 
the north wall of the first court."* They appear to date late in the reign, 
as they were never finished. 

‘On the south side of the first court Seti ordered the earliest known 
version of a model royal palace built.“ This type of symbolic palace 
became a standard fixture of royal memorial temples in the Ramesside 



































“© Stadelmann in Fragments, 281-269, esp. 251-252 & 269, fig. 2. 

“Wid, 253, pls. 2-3 & 269, fig 2; Stadelmann & Myéliwiee (1982), 395-397, pls 
96-984; Stadelmann (1979), 310, 

“= Stadelmann in Fragments, 253 Stil later exan 
gates at Medinet Haby, obviously modeled on Migdol fortresses, suggest an Asiatic 
‘aspiration 

“! Stadelmann & Osing (19 46, 

“PATE, 408 3a-, df); KRIT, 33-35, 6513-14; RITA 1, 26-28, 6613-14; RITANC 
1,36-38, §§13-14; Stadeimann & Myiwice (1988), pl. 763+; Stadeimann (1979), 312. 

4 Siadelmann in Fragments, 254-255, pl. Sa 

s Stadelmann (1972), 293f idem (1975), 3531 & pl. 108a; idem (1982), 395 & pl. 
‘95a-b; idem (1989), 20-21; idem (1973), 21ff idem (1979), 312 8 n. 68, 








es such as the walls and high 
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cera. In its scale and design, it is closely related to those in the Ram 
seum and at Medinet Habu. Thus Seti established a prototype. The 
facade, as at Medinet Habu, was decorated with the head-smiting motif 
and other iconography of triumphant art.” 

Gurnah also included a complex of storage magazines, located in the 
north-west quadrant of the precinct.“ The main series of storage rooms 
‘was accessed by a columned hall, as in the Ramesseum. At some point 
a fire inside the magazine hardened the mud bricks, Seti’s name stamped 
‘on many of them, which is proof that the complex had been completed 
by him and not under Ramesses Il, though the latter finished inscribing 
it and claimed to have built it as well” South of the main temple, there 
‘was a sacred lake, which included a small Osiride Island.‘ 

Practically nothing remains of the second court walls and pylon.” 
Called the festival court, its west end consisted of a portico supported 
by ten lotus-bundle columns, the southernmost of which is now missing. 
The court's function is clearly indicated by the reliefs on the wall behind 
the portico depicting episodes from the Feast of the Valley in which the 
barques of the Theban triad, of the deified Ahmose-Nefertari and of Seti 
himself participated.” They were executed after Seti's death by 
Ramesses II” 

The back portion of the temple, built entirely of sandstone, is laid out 
in a tripartite design. The southem wing consists of two separate sets of 
rooms dedicated to the memorial cults of both Seti*™ (rooms 34-37) and 
his father Ramesses I (rooms 28-31) (plan 4)."* Rooms 34-37 are 
dedicated to the offering cult of Seti’s statue, and they had no connec: 
tion with the royal barque, which was lodged in room 3, because it could 
not actually fit in this suite."”* The decoration of room 34, executed by 























“Idem (1979), 310 & 312. Part of the window of appearances was decorated with 
‘Asiatic and other prisoners of war: idem (1975), pl. 109, 

“# Stadclmann (197), 125-129 & pls. 39-41a; idem in Fragments, 255 & pls. 6a-b, 
fig.2 

“dem (1977), 128-129, pl. a 

Ibid, 257 & fig 269, 

£ thi, 255 & fig 2; idem (1989), 21 top; idem (1975), 353-354 & pl. 108, 

£ Idem (1979), 312-313. 

© PMIP, 408-409; Mumane (1975) 

“ PATE, ALL-aI2: 
© PMIP, 417-418; ibid, Stadelmann, 
** Amold (1962), S7f. 
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Ramesses Ul, is typical of the Opfertischsaal, which serves as the 
antechamber to the chapel of the royal cult statue.‘” 

The Ramesses I suite is virtually a separate memorial temple built 
into his son’s larger one. As Ramesses had no time to build his own 
memorial temple, Seti provided one for him. A foundation deposit in the 
south-west comer of the building under the suite of rooms dedicated to 
Seti’s own cult includes plaques inscribed with Ramesses’ name among 
a larger number of objects bearing Seti's cartouches.** The Ramesses 
I suite includes a vestibule supported by two columns, a large barque 
chapel with a false door and two side rooms.*” 

In one sense, the Ramesses I chapel was not an innovation. Rulers 
before and afler Seti provided rooms in their memorial temples for the 
cults of their fathers or other royal ancestors." Still, the Ramesses | 
suite is the most elaborate of these, and it functioned as a temple within 
a temple, called a "Mansion of Millions of Years,” hwe n hilnw m rnpwe 
(KRI 1, 115:8 & 11). Its chambers, indeed, were multi-functional; it 
served as a reposoir for the barques of Amen and Ramesses |, an 
offering chapel for his cult statue and the venue for his false door, all of 
which are located in separate rooms in the main temple.""' On both side 
walls, Seti is portrayed offering to the barque of Amen-Re, Behind these 
episodes he is seen again, anointing a statue of the deified Ramesses | 
(fig. 119) In each case, the figure of Ramesses is depicted wearing 
a combination divine kilt with shendyt-kilt, and holding an Sh and a 
staff, He wears a wig with square-bottomed lappets and a uracus, this 
being surmounted by a horned 3i/-crown on the north wall, while on the 
south wall the horns support a sun disk flanked by tall plumes. The only 
name surviving in these panels is Seti's as officiant. Still, the iconogra- 
phy of the two divine figures leaves no doubt that they represent 














+” Mhid., 42ff; Stadelmann (1979), 318319. 

4 Stadelmann (1977), 129-130 & pl. 41; idem in Fragments, 256 & pl. 7. 

“The last two rooms (nos. 30 and 31) were not decorated until relatively late in 
Ramesees II's reign. They are distinguished from his earlier reliefs by the erudeness of 
their execution and the later form of the king's nomen R’-ms-sw. PM IP 418-419; supra 
146, 

“© E.g., Hatshepsut, Thutmose III and Ramesses Ill. The latter provided a barque 
chapel for his “father” Ramesses I. Stadelmann (1979), figs, 1a-, 2c 

tadelmann, 314-315, 

418 (106-107); Freed (1987), 














7 upper left (=Q 349), 
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Ramesses | as Osiris,“ and he is also identified with this deity on two 
panels of the false door at the west end of the room, where he sits on 
block throne within the Lower Egyptian shrine, wearing a close fitting 
garment with the white crown and a false beard, holding a crook, flail 
and w3s-scepter.* They show that Ramesses was assimilated both with 
Amen-Re and Osiris, as was Seti himself in other parts of the temple. 

‘The north part of the main temple was occupied by a suite dedicated 
to Re-Horakhty and dominated by a large sun court (rooms 22-27, 42)" 
To the west are a set of five service rooms and a stairwell leading up to 
what must have been a rooftop shrine to the sun god. These chambers 
were accessed through a long service corridor, which runs parallel to the 
sun court’s south wall. 

The central door through the portico leads into a hypostyle hall 
supported by six columns, with six chapels lining its north and south 
sides.*®” The four western chapels are dedicated to various aspects of 
the royal cult. The reliefs in chapel 2 indicate that it was dedicated to the 
cult of the deified monarch," while chapel 3 is consecrated to the royal 
barque.“” On the north side, chapel 4 associates pharaoh with Osiris.” 
Itis the reliefs and texts in chapel 5, however, that are most significant, 
for here the king is assimilated with the god Amen.” On the north wall, 
the king and Amen, standing side by side, are purified by Horus and 
Thoth.” The deified sovereign receives offerings on the west wall from 
the Twn-mweJ-priest, while on the east wall there is a manifest. 
Amen-Re-Kamiutef native to the temple standing before an offering list. 
As Nelson and Christophe have shown, this regenerative form of Amen 























In the vestibule Ramesses Il is shown offering wine to Osiris, who appears in 
precisely the same guise as the two images of Ramesses I in the chapel but Without a 
uracus. Key Plans, Q 307; PM IF, 417 (100). 

“* PALTE 418 (108), Key Plans, Q 348, 

“* PM IE, 416, 420-421; Sudelmann (1969), 167-169; Osing, Der Tempel Sethos 
1,380T & pls. 24-36, 

“ Stadelmann in Fragments, 256-257, 

© PALF, 410, 

P, 411; Nelson (1942), 127-155, 
411; Stadelmann (1979), 314 

PACE, 412 

“*' PM IF, 412; Christophe (1950), 117-180; Stadelmann in Fragments, 256-257; 
idem (1979), 313-314 

* PALIT 412 (50); Sourouzian (1993), 247, fig. 5 
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‘was assimilated with the king to become a specific form of Amen called 
“Amen-Re-Kamutef who is within the temple (named) “Beneficial is 
Seti Merenptah in the Domain of Amen on the West of Thebes.” 

A transverse hall located at the west end of the hypostyle hall gives 
access to five sanctuaries." A prominent feature of the hall are two 
episodes in which pharaoh is suckled by a goddess," representing the 
nourishment of the deceased monarch after he is reborn through his 
merger with Amen, a rite depicted in the purification ceremony in room 
pes 

‘The larger, central portion of the temple house is occupied by a suite 
‘of rooms dedicated to the Theban Triad (rooms 10-20)."” Of the five 
chapels accessed through the transverse corridor, the three central ones 
were consecrated to the barques of the Theban triad, with Mut on the 
south and Khonsu on the north. The central shrine, dedicated to Amen- 
Re, is much larger than the other four. Supported by four square pillars, 
it leads to two small rooms (14-15) to the north and south, and a much 
larger suite of rooms (16-20) to the west.® The large room immediately 
to the west (16) is also supported by four square pillars, and was 
dedicated to four manifestations of Amen: Amen-Re, Amen-Kamutef, 
‘Amen-Re-Horakhty and Amen-Atum-Osiris. Each of these, in turn, was 
honored in one of the four chapels to the north and south of this room, 
‘On the west wall there was a large false door through which the spirit of 
the ruler could pass from his tomb into the temple.” The two outer 
chapels were dedicated to the cults of Re and Monthu, representing 
Heliopolis of the north and south respectively." 























3.84.2 Building History 


It is likely that the construction of the Gurnah Temple had been 
completed by the end of Seti’s reign, although much of its decoration 





# Nelson (1942), 132fF; Christophe (1950), 117-180. 
* Rooms 7-8: PMIF, 43, 
© Hathor in the north wing. Mut ia the south wing. Hathor: PAP, 410 (26) (=Q 
126), Mut: PATE, 410 (21) (=Q 136) 
* Stadelmann (1979), 315-316 & o. 95. 
+” PMIP, 413-416. 
4" Stadelmann (1979), 316:317. 
> PMI, 415 (79); Halscher, Excavations 3, 
‘%® Stadelmann (1979), 316 & 98 
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was realized by Ramesses II. Out in front of the rear portions of the 
temple, Seti decorated parts of the gate through the first pylon and the 
temple palace facade.** Moreover, he built most, if not all, the mud 
brick magazines and temenos wall.” Construction of the sandstone 
temple would have required construction embankments and ramps 
occupying the site of the magazines and temenos walls. Presumably 
then, these outbuildings would have been raised only after the temple 
itself had been finished and the ramps cleared away. A rock stela of the 
king’s year six at Gebel Silsila raises the possibility that work on 
Gumah Temple may not have begun until midway through his reign 
(infra 3.110), 

Many stone furnishings in the temple, such as a pair of sphinxes 
flanking the north-east gate of the first court, we 
Moreover, the patter of the temple's relief dec 
that it dates to late in the reign. 





e never completed,” 





3.84.3 Description and Chronology of the Observable Phases in the 
Decorative Program 


Much of the scholarly attention to Gumah Temple has been focused on 
what the reliefs contribute to our understanding of the alleged coregency 
between Seti I and Ramesses I1.°° Beginning with Secle, it has been 
claimed that Seti and his son jointly decorated part of Gumah Temple. 
More recently, however, Stadelmann opined that Ramesses’ work here 
came only after his father's death.*°* What follows is an epigraphic 
analysis of the reliefs at Gurnah, aimed at elucidating the chronology of 
its decoration and the roles the two kings played. 

Several phases of relief work have been identified here that can be 
distinguished by a number of features. Two have been pointed out 
before: the use of raised or sunk relief and the occurrence of both the 














9" Stadelmann (1975), pl. 109a 8 c; idem (1989), 22-28 («block from first pylon 
gateway) 

" Seti completed the brickwork of the palace, magazines and temenos wall as 
indicated by bricks stamped wit his name. Stadelmana in Fragments, 255 & pl. 6b 

* Stadelmann in Fragment, 254 & pl. Sa 

"Eg, Secle, Cormgency, 27-31, 40-45; Murnane (1975), 165-170; idem, 











tadelmann in Fragments, 252 & n. 7; KRI I, 634-637. 
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Jong and short form of Ramesses IIs prenomen (supra 1.4.7), Still other 
criteria can now be identified: the orthography of Ramesses’ nomen as 
either R™ms-s or R‘-ms-sw, for one, indicating that the reliefs were cut 
either before or after his year twenty respectively,°* but only when 
found in conjunction with the long form of the prenomen, as both forms 
of the nomen were used during the first two years; likewise, different 
phases in reliefs portraying Seti I can also be seen, including the use of 
raised or sunk relief in panels featuring Seti, the juxtaposition of 
decoration naming him with that naming his son and the posture of his 
figure, depicted both standing or kneeling, with his torso either fully 
upright or inclined forward, sometimes dramatically (cf. figs. 113, 116- 
117 with 120-121 & 124; supra 1.2.5 & 1.2.7). As we shall see, these 
not previously discussed, also bear on the chronology of 
urnah, 























3.84,3.1 Decoration Featuring Seti Alone 





As one would expect, the earliest reliefs feature Seti alone, since they 
would have been carved before the accession of Ramesses Il as the 
result either of a coregency or of Seti’s death (plan 4), They are found 
clustered in a few distinct areas: in the sanctuaries of the Theban triad, 
in the two sanctuaries flanking them and in the rooms behind and beside 
the Amen chapel (=rooms 9-20). Likewise, in the four western chapels 
off the hypostyle, there is no indication of Ramesses II's involvement 
(rooms 2-5) (fig. 121). Finally, Seti alone is present with his father 
Ramesses I in the latter's chapel (=room 29). 

This early work can be distinguished from later reliefs by the 
presence of a combination of two features. It is executed entirely in 
raised relief, and representations of the king, both standing and kneeling, 
usually have inclined torsos in ritual scenes (cf. figs. 21, 113, 116-117 
& 121). 

Kneeling figures can be found in lintel scenes, in the spaces above 
doorways and in wall panels. In some cases, the torso may bend forward 

















2 Kitchen (1979a), 383-387, 
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only slightly,” though more often the inclination is pronounced, 
especially when the monarch extends his hands forward in adoration of 
the god.” Scti kneels most often when presenting offerings, but in one 
case he does so while receiving Heb-sed’s from the Theban Triad. When 
standing, he almost always bows in worship of the gods, with varying 
degrees of stoop.‘"” Fully erect figures of Seti are exceptional in these 
rooms.*"' This pattem is consistent with reliefs in the Kamak Hypostyle 
Hall were he is almost invariably depicted with inclined torso, and at 
Abydos where this iconography predominates. 











3.84,3.2 Relief Featuring Seti 1 and Ramesses I! in the Hypo- 
style 


Reliefs naming Seti are juxtaposed with ones naming Ramesses II in the 
Gurah hypostyle hall, the adjoining transverse corridor, the vestibule 
of the Ramesses I suite, room 34 and the rear wall of the portico. They 
date to various phases of Ramesses II's earliest relief work (supra 
1.4.7). As Seele and Murnane have pointed out, the earliest work is in 
bas relief where the short form of Ramesses’ prenomen occurs (=R'). 





E,g, room 14, west wall, Q242 (=PM IF, 414 {71}; Amen ci 
west end above doorway, Q 228 (=A IF, 414 [70a-b)); room 15, south wall above 
doorway, Q 240 (=PM IF, 414 [72 ed). 

* Eg, room 15, north wall, above doorway, Q 221-223 (“PM IF, 414 [72 a-b) 
rom 16, north wall, lower egister, Q 256 (=P IH, 415 {78)}; 00m 16, east wall, north 
end, upper register, Q 249 (=PA/ IP, 415 [77]; oom 16, east wall, south end, upper 
register, Q 263 (“PMT IP, 415 (75). So t0 on the column scenes in room 16, PAT 
415, pillars A-D. 

Room 17, sorth wall, east of doorway, Q.285 (=PM I, 415 (81). Parallled by 
a votive stela from the gate ofthe frst pylon. Stadelmann (1988), ig. 4 & pl. 78 

Eg, inrooms 4, 10-13, 16 & 20a Q 175.176, 216-217, 219, 280, 235, 249-251 
253.254, 257, 261, 263, 265-266, 346, 350, PM IP, 412-418, passim. 

In only a handfil of scenes, mostly from the cult rooms off the hypostyle and the 
Ramesses I chapel. Eg, room 4, eas wall, Q 174 (=PAIF, 412 [48), See Stadelmann 
in Fragments, pl. 83; foom S, cast wal, Q 168 (#PM IF, 412 [49}); Khonsu chapel 
south shadow of the door. Q213 (@PA/IF?, 413 [65e]}; room 12, south thickness of the 
door, Q 214 (=P IF, 414 [67e]); Ramesses I chapel, wo scenes at west end of side 
walls, Q.347 & 349 (PW TF, 418 [106-107). A standing figure ofthe king being 
Purified with Amen-Re by Horus and Thoth does not bow: Q 169 (=PM IF, 412 (50). 
“Another purification seene from the Kanak Hypostyle Hal is practically the only one 
carved on its walls in which he stands flly erect, Key Plans, KB 230; GHHK 1.1, pl. 
8, 
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‘These are confined to the hypastyle, transverse corridor and portions of 
the vestibule; and, since they were completed entirely in raised relief, 
elsewhere known to belong to only the earliest stage of Ramesses’ royal 
career, they must have been the first part of Gurnah inscribed once 
Ramesses began his work here (figs. 118, 120, 124). Only one element 
of the hypostyle hall’s decorative program features Seti's name alone: 
a frieze of his cartouches along the top of the east, north and south 
walls, including the inner face of the northem architrave where it passes 
over the transverse hall.’ Evidence from Abydos indicates that the 
stereotyped decoration along the tops of walls was executed before the 
scenes below were carved." That this method was preferred at Gumah 
is confirmed by several instances where this frieze was done in an 
earlier style than the wall reliefs below it.*"* Thus Seti's craftsmen had 
already completed part of the earliest stage of decoration in the 
hypostyle before Ramesses had his first opportunity to inscribe his name 
anywhere at Gumnah. 

The so-called joint decoration of the hypostyle consists of a mix of 
vignettes portraying either Seti or Ramesses Il (plan 5). Sometimes they 
alternate from scene to scene; other times reliefs naming just one king 
are lumped together. Their titularies are juxtaposed on four of the six 
doorways into the side chapels, the one into room 6 being Seti's alone, 
While that into room 3 names only Ramesses.*"* Seti dominates all the 
reliefs on the north and those on the upper registers of the south wall, 
while each king appears in one of the lower panels of the south wall, In 
two of the upper tableaux on the south wall, the royal names have been 
lost, but it may be that Ramesses was named in both these scenes. On 
the east wall, only Ramesses is named, although the titularies are 
missing from two of the wall scenes and from the panels on the lintel of 
the doorway into the inner court 

Upon closer examination, a pattern reveals itself, On the north wall 
eti is named in all the tableaux, with Ramesses’ protocol appearing on 
‘one jamb each of the two western doorways leading into rooms 4 and 5. 


























9 Mumane (1975), 166, fig. 7. 
2 Baines (1989), 25 &pl.2 

5" Eig, im the vestibule of the Ramesses 1 suite, over the west and east walls. 
Murnane (1975), 166, fig 8, B&D. Also in room 34 where a frieze in R? surmounts 
reliefs in R? on the west wall. Ibid, 169, fig. 9D. 

id, 166, fi. 7. 
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On the south wall, Seti again predominates on the upper register, with 
a more even mix on the two eastem doorways. Ramesses, however, is 
named in two of the three larger scenes of the lower register and on the 
whole of the doorway into room 3. The decoration is more balanced on 
the doorways into rooms 1 and 2. On the east wall, save only for the 
carlier frieze of Seti, all the panels appear to name Ramesses. 

In the transverse corridor, Ramesses dominates the preserved 
tableaux on the south and east walls (plan 6). The north wall is missing 
On the west wall, five doorways lead into the chapels of the Theban 
Triad and two other deities. Here Seti’s name is preserved on seven of 
the wall panels and doorjambs (fig. 124), while Ramesses appears in 
only five. Fully nine of these scenes and bandeau texts are now 
anonymous. Still one would expect that, from a comparison with the 
other walls in the corridor, that if Ramesses was not named in the 
majority of them, then at least he appeared in roughly the same number 
as Seti." 

The de rgely overlooked by 
Seele and Mumane. Ramesses’ predominance on some of the walls in 
the corridor and adjoining hypostyle seems at odds with the theory that 
the two kings were equal coregents, particularly since Ramesses was the 
junior partner and Seti was the owner of the temple! 




















ration in the transverse corridor 








3.84,3.3 The Vestibule of the Ramesses I Suite 





In the vestibule of the Ramesses I suite in Gurnah Temple, reliefs 
naming Ramesses II outnumber those of his father (plan 7),°"” and date 
later than those in the hypostyle. In the latter, much larger chamber, all 
the reliefs are raised. By contrast, in the smaller vestibule, the style 
quickly changed from raised to sunk relief, with the second medium 
occurring more frequently (figs. 126, 128 & 131). This suggests that 
raised relief was being phased out shortly after work in the vestibule had 
begun and that the hypostyle was completed first 





"The cartouche is missing from a number ofthese scenes: Q 128, 133 and 187, Seti 
features in one scene on the west wall, Q 185, and on the right jamb of the door into 
room 12. Ramesses Il is found everywhere else. Cf. Q 129-134, 181-190 (=PM IP, 413. 
414 [55-67], passim), 

3 PM IE, 417-4 











8; Murnane (1975), 16, fig. 8A-D, 
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In all but four scenes in the vestibule, Ramesses Il is shown as the 
active officiant in the tableaux, while his father and grandfather act as 
passive recipients or witnesses to the ritual and ceremonies. The only 
exceptions are found over the doorway to the chapel of Ramesses 1, 
where Seti 1 is featured as an active participant three times: offering 
wine to Amen in a vignette pendant to another, featuring Ramesses I as 
officiant; over the lintel of the doorway leading into the Ramesses 1 
chapel; and, with Seti again as officiant in the two middle registers on 
the same doorway (fig. 127)."" Otherwise, Seti appears only as a 
deified sovereign standing behind Amen and other gods taking merely 
1a passive role in offering and coronation episodes, where he serves in 
precisely the same capacity as the deceased Ramesses I (f. figs. 12: 
123, 127-128 & 131). 

The decorative program of the vestibule itself has not heretofore been 
considered by scholars, and most attention has been focused on an 
isolated “coronation” scene on the north wall that portrays Ramesses Il 
receiving years and Heb-sed’s in the presence of the Theban Triad and 
i I (fig. 122)2"* The decorative program of this room consists of a 
series of tableaux depicting cult rituals and royal investitures. In the 
ritual episodes, Ramesses II and, in only the three cases cited above, Seti 
I—and in one episode Ramesses I—make offerings before Amen and 
members of his triad to Osiris and the deified Ramesses 1. The others 
depict Ramesses II led into the presence of Amen to be invested with 
regalia and other emblems of kingship. 























3.84.3.4 Checklist of Scenes in the Vestibule 


‘The following are the wall scenes in the vestibule, and names of the 
participants and major iconographical and stylistic elements of each 
tableau as they relate to the date of the reliefs. The phase of Ramesses 
II's relief decoration (R'—R’) and the iconography of figures of his two 
predecessors are also noted. 














(Q 304 (PIF, 418 [105a-b). Ibid, Mumane, fig. 8B. Seti appears in the second, 
register on the right jamb. 
3 Seele, Coregen 





$44 with a. 14 & fig. 9 
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3.84.3.4.1 South Wall, Raised Relief/Short Prenomen (=R') 


All the decoration here is in raised relief with the shorter form of 
Ramesses II's prenomen occurring. Seti’s titulary altemates with that of 
his son on the doorway and in a frieze of cartouches along the top of 
the wall, but he is otherwise entirely absent from this decoration, whict 
since only raised relief is used here, must be among the earliest in the 
chamber.” 








Upper Register (Q 307-309) 


Ramesses II offers wine to Osiris (Q 307): Here Ramesses 11 makes 
offerings to a form of Osiris identical to images of the deified Ramesses 
Jon the side walls of the latter’s sanctuary (room 29)," 


Ramesses II offers food to the Theban Triad (Q 308): This pane! has 
Ramesses II offering before a large table laden with food offerings. 


Ramesses II offers flowers to Amen (Q 309): Here again Ramesses Il is 
the officiant, this time before the ithyphallic form of Amen-Re, to whom 
he offers two bouquets of flowers. 


Lower Register (Q 310) 


Ramesses II censing & libating to Theban Triad and Ramesses I (O 
310): Ramesses censes and libates to the Theban triad and Ramesses | 
who stands behind the shrine enclosing the deities. Ramesses 1 holds a 
crook and flail in one hand and an ‘nh and a mace in the other. 





3,84.3.4.2 West wall, Raised & Sunk Relief/Short & Long Preno- 
men (=R'—R?) 


The frieze over the central doorway is executed in raised relief and 
Seti’s cartouches alternate with those of his son, the earlier form of 
whose prenomen appears. Everywhere else on this wall, sunk relief is 
‘employed. The frieze over the right doorway is destroyed, while over the 





© PALE, 417 (103a-b); Seele, Coregency, 31, fig. 10. 
" Mumane (1975), 166, fig. 8A. 
£.Q 347 & 349 (=PAIE, 417 [100] & 418 [106-107). 
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eft doorway, the longer form of Ramesses II's prenomen appears 
alongside his father’s cartouches.™ The decoration on the northern 
doorway and the panels above it, and again on the doorway into the 
Ramesses I chapel, is in R’ 





‘Scenes over the Lintels of Three Doorways (Q 302, 304-305) 


Lintel of doorway into room 31, Ramesses II offers flowers to Amen, 
Khonsu and Seti I (Q 302): The vignette is in sunk relief, with the short 
form of Ramesses II's prenomen (=R’). Seti is depicted in a passive role 
as the recipient. 





Four scenes over lintel central doorway, Seti I (middle righ) and 
Ramesses I (middle left) before Theban triad: Ramesses II (far right & 
far lefi) offers to Amen-Re anda goddess (Q 304): A set of four tableaux 
in sunk relief. Two on the outer edge of the lintel show Ramesses II with 
the short form of his prenomen.™ Amen is accompanied by the goddess 
Mut on the left and Isis on the right. The diptych panels in the center 
show Seti I on the right and Ramesses 1 on the left offering to the 
Theban triad, This scene is the only one in which Ramesses 1, and one 
of only three in which Seti I, take an active role as officiant. As with the 
reliefs in the hypostyle, and in contrast to those carved during his 
lifetime in the temple, Seti is shown with his torso erect. 














Jambs of doorway into room 29, Ramesses and Seti I offer wine to Amen 
(Q 304): These are in the R? style. Seti appears as the active participant 
in the two scenes on the middle registers of the doorjambs."* Murn 
ne's diagram of the wall decoration on this jamb erroneously assigns all 
these tableaux to Seti (fig, 126). 








Above lintel of doorway into room 30, Ramesses I! thurifies Amen, Mut 
and Seti I (Q 305): This episode is in sunk relief, with the longer form 
of Ramesses II's prenomen. Seti | is again shown in a passive role as the 


= Mumane (1975), 166, fig. 8B. 
5 Q 304 (@PM IP, 418 [16Sa-b)); Murnane (1975), 16, fig. 8B. 
53 Q 304 (=PMIP, $18 (105). 

Mumane (1975), 166, fig 88. 
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recipient of offerings, holding a hk3-scepter in one hand and an ‘nh in 
the other (fig. 128), 


3.84.3.4.3 East wall, Raised & Sunk Relief/Short & Long Preno- 
men (=R'—R’) 


Only part of the frieze of cartouches over the central doorway is in 
raised relief and juxtaposes the cartouches of Ramesses I, Seti I and 
Ramesses II. The rest of the decoration, including the frieze of cartou- 
ches at the top to either side of the doorway, is in sunk relief. The frieze 
over the north end has only the cartouches of Ramesses Il in R®, while 
that over the south end has Seti’s, alternating with his son in R’, Most 
of the scenes are in R’, except for one in the upper right-hand comer of 
the wall and the frieze above it which are in R?.*” 











Upper Register (Q 294-295 & 312) 


Ramesses II led into the presence of Amen and Mut by Monthu and 
Atum (Q 295): This is in sunk relief and bears the short form of the 
king's prenomen (=R?) 


Double scene over east doorway: Ramesses II as Twn-mwtf-priest 
consecrates offerings before Ramesses I (Q 294): Executed in R’, 
Ramesses | is shown twice as a mummiform king in a double shrine, in 
the guise of Osiris wearing the red crown in the north panel and the 
white in the south. Between the two figures there is a vertical text 
describing Ramesses II's work as a renewal of monuments (smzw'y-manw’) 
on behalf of his grandfather, “in the monument (mnw) of his father, the 
Lord of the Two Lands Menmaatre” (fig. 125), 


Ramesses II offers a tray of food to Amen, Khonsu and Ramesses I (Q 
3/2): Again, Ramesses appears in sunk relief, with the long prenomen 
(R’). Ramesses I stands behind the two deities holding a crook and flail 
in one hand and an ‘nh in the other (fig. 131). His epithets include m3*- 
nw and ntr ©, as well as di snb ‘nh dd wis nb 





Ibid, 166, fg. 8D, 
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Lower Register (Q 296 & 313) 


Ramesses II running with hs-vases before Osiris and Seti I (Q 313): 
Executed in R?, Seti | is portrayed standing behind Osiris with a crook 
and flail and an ‘nh, He is entitled tr nfr m3*-hrw and nir © 









Ramesses II led into the presence of Amen and Ramesses I by Monthu 
while Thoth enumerates regnal years (Q 296): Carved in R?, Ramesses 
{is again shown standing behind Amen holding a crook and flail and an 
‘nh. His epithets include m3*-hrw and ner % nb 3bdw followed by a di 
‘nb mi R® formula. 







3.84.3.4.4 North Wall, Raised & Sunk Relief/Short Prenomen 


(R'&R) 




















The upper half of the first register and the frieze at the top of the wall 
are now missing. All but the jambs of the north doorway are decorated 
in raised relief. The lintel of the doorway has titles of Ramesses I and 
Seti | in raised relief (R! & S'). Ramesses II's titles appear in sunk 
relief on the left jamb while those of Seti appear in the same medium on 
the right (R? & S?) 








Upper Register (Q 297-299) 
King (Ramesses I?) offers before Amen-Kamutef (Q 297): Only the 
lower two thirds of the scene is preserved, The mummiform deity is 
clearly Amen-Kamutef, as shown by his distinctive ribbon hanging 
behind his back. Behind him is a kind of pedestal in the shape of a 
monumental gateway on a plinth that usually supports a plumed staff 
associated with Kamutef. The officiant is presumably Ramesses Il, who 
appears as the officiant in nearly all the vignettes here. 











King (Ramesses 11?) offers before Khonsu () and deified king (0 298) 
Only the legs of the celebrant and deity are preserved. The god is 
mummiform and stands on a <—-plinth. The base of his scepter is 
preserved, taking the form of an elongated dd-pillar with the bottom of 
a wis-scepter protruding from the base. This iconography is consistent 
with both Khonsu and Ptah, Given the Theban venue and the lack of 





* Thid., 166, fig. 8C 
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other episodes featuring Ptah, it is likely that the god was Khonsu. 
Behind him, the deified ruler is preserved as far as his hair line, sporting 
a kilt with an elaborate apron which became a mark of the deified king 
in the later years of Amenhotep III He holds an ‘nh in one hand and 
a hk3-scepter in the other. The figure, whose name is lost, is either 
Ramesses I or Seti I 


King (Ramesses II?) offers Maat to Amen-Re and deified king (Q 299) 
All but the heads of the figures and the main text of the scen 
preserved here. A ribbon dangling from the back of the god identif 
him as Amen-Re (fig. 127). The lower portions of the officiant’s head 
can be seen. He sports a wig otherwise found only in a handful of other 
tableaux at Gurnah in the hypostyle hall. Behind Amen stands a deified 
king, either Ramesses I or Seti I, holding an “nh and a hk3-scepter. 












Lower Register (Q 301) 


Ramesses II granted Heb-sed festivals and years in the presence of the 
Theban Triad and Seti I (Q 301): Seele considered this “coronation” 
scene to be one of the definitive “proofs” of a hypothetical coregency 
between Seti I and Ramesses II (fig. 122).°” As in other examples on 
this wall, however, Seti is portrayed in the guise of a deified king or cult 
statue holding a hki-scepter and an ‘nh. The image is generic and of 
ideological rather than historical value. The insertion of a figure of the 
recipient's father in such episodes is less common, but it is in keeping 
with the theme of legitimization by association with his roy 
found on the walls of the vestibule. Presumably, if Seti ha 
this chamber, only Ramesses I would have been shown as the royal 
ancestor. Afier his father’s death, Ramesses II chose to emphasize his 
link to both his father and his grandfather, in order to highlight his own 
royal lineage. 











ancestors 






decorated 










ficent quartzite cult statue found in 
7, especially fig. $1 
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3.84.35 Antechamber (Room 34) to the Cult Rooms of Seti I 


(R&R) 







Rooms 34-37 were dedicated to the statue cult of Seti 1, but their 
decoration was never finished in his lifetime (plan 8). Instead it fell to 
Ramesses II to complete them. The three westem rooms are much 
denuded, and no reliefs survive on their walls. By contrast, the decora- 
tion of room 34 is largely intact.**" Itis entirely in sunk relief, with both 
the longer and shorter forms of Ramesses II's prenomen appearing (R* 
& R’) (fig. 129). 

The frieze along the top of the walls has Seti’s cartouches altemat 
with those of Ramesses II in the R° style. The doorways into rooms 
37 are all in R? except for the right jamb of the south doorway wh 
Seti’s titulary appears, again in sunk relief The dead rule 
protocol also appears on the right jamb of the doorway in the south 
wall; otherwise he serves as the officiant in four of the eleven 
preserved wall scenes 
































3.84.3.6 Later Reliefs of Ramesses Il at Gurnah 





Ramesses abandoned work on his father's memorial temple shortly after 
the adoption of the long form of his prenomen, sometime in year two. 
AL this point, he seems to have lost interest both in memorializing his 
father and in decorating the temple. Then, sometime after the adoption 
of the later form of his nomen, R’-ms-sw, shortly after year twenty, the 
sovereign revisited the project and ordered the completion of reliefs in 
the sun court, exterior walls and other undecorated portions of the 
temple.®® Many of these are extremely crude, and some were never 
finished (fig. 130). 
least two decades, he may have resumed i 
Heb-Sed festivals 


After neglecting to compete this temple for at 
preparation for one of his 





2 390-400 (=PM IP, 419-420 (121-123), 
2 Mumane (1975), 169, fig. 9C-D. 

> Osing, Der Tempel Sethos' 

Ibid, passim. 
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3.84.4 Summary of the Chronology of Relief Decoration at Gurnah 
‘Temple under Seti I and Ramesses 11 


The construction and decoration of Seti’s Gumah Temple dates to 
relatively late in his reign. Indeed, a quarry inscription of year six from 
Gebel Silsila might suggest that work began only halfway through his 
reign (infra 3.110). It is clear that its earliest decoration is found in the 
rooms where Seti | is featured alone, these being solely in raised relief 
with pharaoh generally portrayed with an inclined torso both in the 
standing and kneeling positions. These early reliefs are scattered 
throughout the temple, but concentrated in its most important chambers, 
i.e. the barque sanctuaries of the Theban Triad, the suite of rooms 
behind the Amen sanctuary, the four westemmost rooms leading off the 
sides of the hypostyle hall dedicated to various aspects of the royal cult 
and the chapel of the Ramesses I suite. The presence of Seti alone in 
these rooms, with no trace of Ramesses II, marks them as being earlier 
and not later than others that portray Seti upright.** The s 
is intermixed with decoration naming Ramesses II, in both raised and 
sunk reliefs (R' ~ R). Moreover, Ramesses officiates in the lion's share 
of these tableaux in the vestibule to the Ramesses | suite and in room 34. 
In the hypostyle hall, Seti predominates on the north wall, while the 
south wall seems to have an approximately even mix of both rulers, On 
the east wall, Ramesses appears to the exclusion of Seti, while in the 
transverse hall, Ramesses eclipses his father on the east wall, with a 
more even mix on the west wall, although the names are missing from 
many of the panels there. 

Seele and Murnane have taken the Gumah reliefs as evidence that 
Seti decorated his memorial temple jointly with his son during a 
hypothetical coregency. This now seems less plausible, Close inspection 
shows that as one progresses from the north wall to the south wall of the 
hypostyle hall and then on to its east wall and transverse corridor, the 
number of vignettes featuring Seti steadily diminishes until on the east 
wall he is entirely absent (supra 3.84.3.2). Moreover, he is never shown 
bowing in any of these scenes, although that iconography is found in the 








‘ond group 

















» Contra Epigraphic Survey, Battle Relief, 77-78. Here itis argued that the Gumah 
reliefs featuring the upright stance date earlier than ones where the king bows. But these 
same relief, featuring Ramesses II, must be later than those in which only Seti appears 
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latest phases of his decoration of the Kamak Hypostyle Hall and in his 
Abydos temple, as well as those areas of Gumnah he decorated himself. 
One also finds that the frieze of cartouches along the tops of the walls 
name Seti alone on the north, south and east walls. This suggests that 
they were the first reliefs to be carved here, and probably the last part of 
the work done before Ramesses II began participating in the decoration, 

‘The pattern in the hypostyle hall and transverse corridor makes better 
sense if it is understood as work done by Ramesses II immediately after 
his father’s death. One can follow Ramesses’ filial piety as it steadily 
waned over his first two regnal years, so that by the time his sculptors 
reached the east wall of the hypostyle, the young monarch is seen to the 
exclusion of his deceased father. 

This pattern was continued in the vestibule to the Ramesses I suite, 
which appears to have been the second area to be decorated under 
Ramesses Il, Here, raised relief gave way to sunk relief in the R? style, 
and Seti appears as the officiant in only three minor tableaux decorating 
the doorway into the Ramesses I chapel. Ramesses I himself appears in 
another. Otherwise Seti is featured in the vestibule only as the passive 
recipient of offerings or accompanying members of the Theban Triad or 
other gods in investiture scenes and the like. Here he plays the same role 
as Ramesses I, and they both are represented with the iconography of 
deified kings, i.e. holding ‘nh and hk3-scepters, in the company of the 
gods. Both are given epithets like mi"-hrw and ntr-"3 appropriate to this 
role. 

Seti’s image appears for the last time in reliefs decorating room 34; 
thereafter he is named only in stereotyped decoration on the walls and 
columns of the portico where his cartouches alternate with those of 
Ramesses in R?." In room 34, all the decoration is in sunk relief and 
was carved during the latest portion of the work in R? and shortly after 
the adoption of R’. Here again, Seti officiates in a minority of the 
tableaux and never with an inclined torso, whether standing or kneeling. 
He never used interior sunk relief at Kamak or Abydos; indeed he only 
rarely used this medium for interior decoration at all.*” Moreover, even 
when he was shown fully erect in some tableaux at Abydos, these 























2 Murnane (1975), 168. 
59” $o, exceptionally, in his speos at Kanais where sunk relief was used exclusively 
Inga 3.127 
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vignettes were always juxtaposed with ones in which he bows. All these 
facts support the notion that reliefs in rooms where Ramesses appears 
were made after Seti’s death despite the latter's appearance in many of 
them, both with his son and alone. Although Ramesses | is the celebrant 
in one of these scenes, no one disputes that he was dead at this point. 
A combination of features, the absence of bowing figures, the uneven 
distribution of decoration in the name of the two alleged coregents, 
Ramesses II's domination of such scenes even in the first and second 
periods (R' & R’), the almost universally passive role Seti plays in the 
tableaux from the vestibule of the Ramesses I suite, and finally the use 
of sunk relief, a medium which Seti generally did not favor elsewhere 
during his lifetime—all represent major stumbling blocks for the 
coregency theory. We are asked to believe that Seti allowed his son to 
make the major decisions on the style and iconography used to embel- 
lish Seti’s own buildings. He supposedly permitted Ramesses to 
overshadow him, with the younger man naming himself in most of the 
wall d 

















‘oration carved during the alleged coregency, while he himself 
adopted a passive role in the decorative program in the vestibule of his 
own father’s memorial suite, where by tradition he should have played 
the role of officiant. Moreover, this so-called joint decoration is not in 
keeping with what is found elsewhere; no such pattern is found in Seti's 
Abydos temple, in the Kamak Hypostyle Hall or in the two temples 
Ramesses erected at the outset of his reign at Abydos and Beit el-Wali! 
Indeed, Seti's name is recorded only in passing at Abydos and not at all 
at Beit el-Wali 

If we assume Seti had died before any reliefs featuring Ramesses Il 
cut, then the pattem of decoration in all these buildings makes 
better sense, Gurnah Temple was dedicated to Seti’s memorial cult, but 
only a small fraction of its decoration was complete at his death, At 
Abydos, by contrast, he had finished the larger portion of the decoration, 
and Ramesses II preferred to focus his energies on his own newly built 
temple there. In western Thebes, Ramesses’ first years saw the earliest 
stages in the construction of the Ramesseum, so there was little else for 
the sculptors assigned to the Gurnah Temple to do other than continue 
with the project. Thus, Ramesses felt obliged to complete some of its 
decoration in the name of his father while at the same time intermixing 
himself into the decoration. He soon tired of his filial duties and, 
increasingly, began to overshadow Seti’s memory in its decoration. 
his second regnal year came to a close, Ramesses abandoned the project 
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entirely, only to revisit it some two or more decades later when he 
completed the decoration in Gurnah, in coarse sunk relief, naming only 
himself. 































3.85  Gurnah, Four Votive Stelae of Seti I from the Temple 
BR. Stadelmann & J, Osing, MDA/K 44 (1988), 255-274, figs. 3-6 & pls. 78-79, Slab. 





These four sandstone votive stelae of Seti I, along with another of 
Ramesses II, were found reused as paving stones in the passage through 
\ the outer pylon of Gumah Temple. Three of them feature Seti with 
stooped posture standing before the deity, while the fourth depicts him 
| kneeling, his torso bent down, his arms extended in adoration to the sun 
god Re-Horakhty. This stela has the only substantial text of any of this 

{ group, a hymn of praise by the sovereign to the god.” 
‘All four stelae, as well as a fifth one belonging to Ramesses Il, are 
identical in their use of sunk relief of mediocre quality. In contrast to 
portrays him standing fully 








those of his father, however, Ramesses" sl 
erect before Amen-Re. It also bears the shorter form of his prenom 
and therefore must date to the first year or so of his reign. Seti’s stelae 
probably date to near the end of his reign. 











Temple 





3.86 _ Ramesseum, Double Temple of Seti I North of Mi 
PMI, 42; U. Halscher, Excavation 3, 75-77, pl 40 [A-B], 75, figs. 48-49. 


The building seems to have been a slightly smaller predecessor to the 
later one that Ramesses adjoined to his own memorial temple, the 
Ramesseum. It is known only from the plan of its foundation trenches 
and foundation deposits bearing Seti’s name. It is not clear who the 
original recipient of the cult was, but the latter building seems to have 
| been dedicated to the cult of Ramesses II's mother and Seti’s wife 
Queen Tuya and Ramesses I's wife Nefertari.**' It may have been the 
first Mammisi temple, but was probably intended for some other use by 














9 Stadelmann & Osing (1988), 2 

» Thid., 262-269. 

© Halscher, Excavation 3, pt 1, pl. 40 [A-B], 75, figs. 48-49. 

M! On the qucen, see Kitchen, Pharaoh Triumphant, 97 with references 251-252. Her 
public role during Setis lifetime was virtually nl and she only rose to prominence in the 
role of Queen Mother during her son’s reign. See infra 4.10.2 & 4.104 
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Seti, who may not have accomplished much beyond laying its founda- 
tions. 










3.87 Deir el-Medina, Jamb of Seti I (Turin 6005) 
PA 1.2, 738; S. Bruyére, Mere! Seger (Cairo, 1930), 285. 



















This jamb was reused in antiquity. Its original dedication mentioned 
Ptah-Lord-of-Truth. It was reinscribed under Ramesses II with his 
Prenomen and his father's, both introduced by the title nb wy. Rames- 
ses’ prenomen, which precedes Seti's, includes the epithet stp-n-R°; thus 
even proponents of a coregency between these two pharaohs would tend 
to date this object to after Seti’s death, 



















3.88 Deir el-Medina, Stela Naming Seti I & Ramesses I (no. 122) 
Bruyére, Rapport sur les fouilles de Deir el-Médineh (1935-40) fase. 2 (Cairo, 1952), 
86.87, fig. 162. 






Carved in high raised relief, this limestone stela is finished in the mature 
Ramesside style. Its double scene portrays Seti I standing behind Osiris 
on the left and Ramesses | behind Re-Horakhty on the right.‘ Both 
rulers bear the epithet “given life.” The stela could be seen as weak (but 
previously unmentioned) evidence for a hypothetical coregency. It is 
more likely, however, that it was set up during Seti’s lifetime in honor 
of both the reigning sovereign and his deceased father, given the 
considerable number of posthumous monuments of Ramesses I dating 
to his son’s reign. 














* Desroches-Noblecourt (1991), 26-43; idem (1996), 216-219; Leblanc (1999), 32 
thn. 30; infra 4.10.2 

Seele and Murnane concluded that the long form of the prenomen came into 

‘general use only after Seti's death. Seele, Coregency, 93, §135; Mumane, Coregencies, 

80, 


3s 





* Bruytre (1952), fase. 2, 86-87, fig. 162. 
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3.89 Deir el-Medina, Stela of Seti I (no. 422) 
S. Bruytre, Rapport sur les foulles de Deir el-Médineh (1935-40) fase. | (Cairo, 1952), 
149, no, 422; KRI I, 225, §289if, RITA I, 194-195, §289ii; RITANC 1, 146-147, §289i. 












This piece is mentioned only in passing by Bruyere, and no photograph 
or drawing of it was included in the publication. Its present location is 
unknown." 










3.90 Deir el-Medina, Stela of Seti I (Turin 50090 [former 1466]) 
M. Tesi & A, Roccati, Stelae lire epigrafi di Deir el Medina, n. $0001—$0262 (Turin, 
1972), 126 & 301; KAJ I, 226, §289iii; RITA 1, 195, §289iii; RITANC 1, 146-147, 
$2891, 



























This limestone votive stela depicts Seti I and an anonymous vizier 
venerating the deified Amenhotep I and Ahmose-Nefertari.** It has 
been cut down from its original size, so that the lower portions of the 
igures are lost, along with any original main text. The round top is also 
the result of trimming at some later point, resulting in the loss of 
portions of the two kings’ titles, Ahmose-Nefertari’s plumed headdress 
and, most unfortunately, the vizier’s name.*” Seti leans forward slightly 
as he libates and thurifies the divine couple, his censer held in an odd 
way. The vizier is even more stooped. 




























391 De 
5. Bruyére, Rapport sur les fouille 





|-Medina, Fragment of an Altar-stand 
‘Deir el-Médineh (1935-40) fase. 2, pl. § 





Only the upper part of this altar-stand is preserved, encompassing the 
cornice and part of the shaft. A horizontal cartouche of Seti 1 is 
inscribed just below the torus molding at the base of the cornice.*** 


 Bruyére (1952), fase. 1, 149, no. 422. 

Tosi & Roceati (1972), 126 & 301 

0 There is some debate as to who was southern vizier during the earlier years of 
Scti’s reign. Paser built his tomb at Thebes, while the only other vizier known to have 
served Seti, Nebamun, is attested in the Memphite palace accounts from early in Seti's 
reign. Kitchen maintsins that Nebamun was Paser’s predecessor as southern vizier, 
although Helek places him in the north. RITANC I, 187-188; Helck (1958), 311 

* Bruyére (1952), fase. 2, pl 5. 
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3.92 _ Deir el-Medina, Cori 
S. Bruyére, Rapport sur es foul 


of a Doorpost 
ir el-Medineh (1935-40) fas. 2,180, 00.42 





This limestone fragment of the comice and part of the doorpost of a 
small broken lintel doorway bears the prenomen of Seti | preserved 
below the cornice, It is unclear from what structure the piece derives, 
though it may have belonged to the small mud brick temple of Hathor 
i built for the village. 

































3.93 Deir elMedina, Relief with the Barque of Hathor (no. 237) 
S. Bruyére, Rapport sur les fouilles de Deir el-Médineh (1935-40) fase. 2, 104, fig. 178, 


This fragmentary bas relief depicts an unnamed pharaoh libating to the 
barque of Hathor, The aegis of her craft, along with the heads of two 
Priests carrying it, is preserved, along with the king’s head and torso. He 
is coiffed in the long military wig favored under Seti I, His features 
include a large, aquiline nose and a small mouth in a style reminiscent 
of his best reliefs. The excellent quality and extensive detailing a 
suggest that it dates to Seti's reign, although no cartouche or other 
defining titles are preserved." The piece may have belonged to a stela, 
royal or private, associated with his nearby Hathor temple, Otherwise it 
could be part of a tomb relief 











3.94 Deir el-Medina, Hathor Temple 
PM 1.2, 694-695; S. Bruyére, Rapport sur les filles 
fase. 1, 18-19, ps. 10, 13-15, 99-104 





Deir el-Médineh (1935-40) 


This small mud brick processional temple consisted of a series of 
terraces with a courtyard, a two-columned hall and a chapel, also with 
(wo columns, A small mud brick pylon formed the main facade of the 
whole building. In addition to the items found within, a number of other 
objects from the village associated with the goddess may also have 
belonged to her temple (see the following entries) 


* Ibid, fase. 2, 150, no. 42. 


104, fig. 178 
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3.95 Deir el-Medina, Hathor Temple, Seti I Altar-stand (no. 303) 
PAM 1.2%, 694; S, Bruyére, Rapport sur les filles de Deir el-Médineh (1935-40) fase. 
1, 103, fig. $5, 102-103; fase. 2,127, fig 208 & pl. 21; fase. 3, 42-43, 51 & fig 2, p. 42, 
KRIT, 225, §95a, i RITA 1, 194, 89a, ; RITANC 1, 145-146, §95a, i 



























3.96 Deir el-Medina, Hathor Temple, Seti I Altar-stand (no. 304) 
PA 1.2, 694; S. Bruyére, Rapport sur les fouilles de Deir el-Médineh (1935-40) fase 
1, 102-103 & fig. 55; fase. 2, pl. 21 & fig. 209; KRII, 225, §95a, i; RITA I, 194, $95, 
iis RITANC 1, 145-146, §95a, i 





ed at the foot of the stairs 
leading up to the pronaos of the Hathor temple, Both are inscribed with 
the protocols of Seti I, naming him as beloved of Amen (no. 303) and 
Hathor (no. 304). 


Two limestone altar-stands were discover 








3.97 Deir el-Medina, Hathor Temple, Fragmentary Libation 
Basin for Hathor (Cairo JaE 72010) 

PM 12%, 746; §, Bruytxe, Rapport sur lex foulles de Deir el-Médineh (1935-40) fas. 
2,51, 126, pl. 8, figs. 139-140; KRI1, 225, §95a, ii; RITA I, 194, §9Sa, il; RITANC 


145-146, $95, ii 





Only a fragment of this once magnificent libation vessel now remains.” 
Itis decorated with the protocol of Seti I, and he seems to have donated 
it to the Hathor temple. 





3.98 Deir e-Medina, Hathor Temple, Stela of Seti I (no. 414) 
'5, Bruyére, Rapport sur les fouilles de Deir el-Médineh (1935-40) fase. 2, 149; KRI|, 
225, §289i; RITA I, 194, §289i; RITANC 1, 146-147, §289%, 








This fragmentary stela was mentioned in passing by Bruyére, without a 
photo or drawing.** Its current whereabouts are unknown. Presumably, 
it too came from the Hathor temple. 


Tid, fase 
* Thid, fase. 


51, 126, pl. 8, figs. 139-140. 
149, no, 414. 
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3.99 _ Deir el-Medina, Relief of Ameneminet (JdE 43591) 
PM 12%, 699; G. Foucart, BIFAO 24 (1924), pl. 11; R. Freed, Ramesses the Great 
(Memphis, 1987), 142, eat. 11; ARI, 403, $171, 1 (comections, ARI VII, 431:5-6); 
RITA 1, 333, §171, 1; RITANC 1, 296-297, §171, 1 





This fine limestone bas relief stems from the tomb of Ameneminet, The 
upper register shows the monarch garbed in a long pleated gown anda 
long military wig, holding an incense censer and bowing in adoration 
before the barque of Amen-Re.*” On stylistic and iconographic 
grounds, the piece was long believed to date to Seti’s reign. A pair of 
faded cartouches in paint were assumed to be his until Kitchen 
reexamined them and found they belong to Ramesses Il, giving the early 
form of his prenomen Wsr-mi-R°°* A rebus with the short prenomen 
was also worked into the decoration of the veil shrouding the cabin 
shrine of the barque. 

The relief must date to the earliest part of Ramesses’ reign before the 
bowing iconography was abandoned." It may be that the vignette was 
laid out in paint and perhaps even partially carved while Seti was aliv 
since the cartouches which decorate the pylon of some temple in the 
ne are rendered only in paint. More telling, however, is the rebus on 
the barque canopy that is carved with Ramesses’ prenomen. There is no 
indication of Seti’s name in the design, even though this relief would 
date to the period of the alleged coregency (infra 4.6.3.9). 




















3.100 Deir el-Medina, Relief Naming Seti I (Turin N. $0081) 
M. Tosi & A, Roccati, Stela e alire epigrafi di Deir el Medina, n. 0001-0262, 119- 
120, ph. p. 297; KRU, 226, §289iv; RITA I, 195, §289iv, RITANC 1, 146-147, §289iv 





The piece is not part of a stela, as Kitchen thought, but comes rather 
from a private source, possibly the tomb of Nefethotep (no. 216).5* 
Executed in crude sunk relief, it includes parts of several columns of 
text that mention the divine couple Amenhotep I and Ahmose-Nefertar 
as well as the prenomen cartouche of Seti I followed by the epithet m3*- 
hrw 








Freed (1987), 142, eat. 11 
% RITANC 1,297; KRI VI 
* Kitchen dates it tothe prince regency period while Sti was sll alive, RITANC 
1.297. Only a handful ofrelits depict Ramesses bowing: supra 1.2.6 

* Tosi & Roceati (1972), 119-120 & pl. p. 297 
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3.101 Medinet Habu, Head of Amen Statue (Port Said Museum P, 


4035 = former Cairo temp. no. 23.8.22.4) 
PM 12, 775; unpublished; (fig. 132) 






Texts on sides of dorsal pillar: 
Right side: npr-nfr nb T3wy Mn-m3°t-R® 53 RE nb hw Sty-mr-n-Pth [orn] 
Imn-R° sdm w3{w\?) 


Left side: 53 ‘nh dd wis snb nb 3we-ib nb h3.f nb mi R® dt r nh{hy 






This small limestone head of a statue of Amen may be dated to early in 
"s reign based on art historical and epigraphic criteria. The nose is 
quite small, while the ears are both oversized and pierced (fig. 132). 
Moreover, the nos is straight and rather 
flat with wide nostrils, unlike the aquiline noses characteristic of 
Ramesside royal statuary (supra 3.58). The eyes are narrow, almond 
shaped and slanted down towards the nose. These characteristics are in 
keeping with stylistic criteria for post-Amarna sculpture, The mouth is 
straight, without the depressions at the comer of the mouth found in 
other Nineteenth Dynasty royal statuary. It also lacks the slight smile 
characteristic of Ramesside royal sculpture, The head is well preserved, 
except for the top of the plumes, which are somewhat damaged. Traces 
of the base of the god's beard are preserved as well. The form of 
prenomen, (@e=ayg J+ i$ consistent with other examples from the 








which is entirely preserve: 

















earliest part of the reign (cf. fig. 115 & supra 1.4,5), The right-hand 
ription names the god “Amen-Re who hears the cry of woe" or 
something similar.” 





3.102 Medinet Habu, Statue of Amenhotep I as Amen (Port Said 
Museum P. 4020 [= former Cairo CG 1244}) 

PM1L22, 775; L. Borchardt, Statuen 1V, 127, pl. 127; KRI1, 224, §93; RITA 1, 193, $93; 

RITANC 1, 144-145, $93. 





Like the previous piece, this statue of Amenhotep 1 in the guise of Amen 
was found at Medinet Habu."** In its treatment of the nose, mouth and 


7 Walw(2). W. 1,245:1. Pethaps related to Amen-who-hears-prayer 
5" Borchardt, Statuem IV, 127, pl. 127 
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ears, it closely resembles Port Said 4035, both sculptures likely dating 
to the first year or so of Seti’s reign. The statue may have been set up in 
the Eighteenth Dynasty temple at Medinet Habu or perhaps in some 
temple dedicated to Amenhotep I at Medinet Habu, or in a shrine near 
the temple of Amenhotep son of Hapu (RITANC |, 144, §284). The 
prenomen is written conventionally. 

















3.103 Valley of the Kings, Tomb of Seti I (KV 17) 
PAM 1.25, 535-545; E. Homung, Das Grab des Sethos" I. im Tal der Konige (Basel 
1990), 









Seti’s tomb in the Valley of the Kings, KV 17, is well known as among 
the largest and most extensively decorated royal sepulchers in the 
valley. The quality of the painted relief decoration is exquisite. KV 17 
also features many innovations in the design and decoration of royal 
tomb in the New Kingdom. Horemheb was the first monarch of the age 
to embellish his tomb with painted raised relief, but only in the well 
room and the sarcophagus chamber."*” Seti now filled the previously 
blank descending corridors, antechamber 
editions of the underworld books rendered in polychrome bas reliet.* 
Although no royal tomb ever included unabridged editions, Seti's 
contains among the most complete versions of a number of these books, 
including The Amduat and The Book of Gates and the earliest version of 
the Book of the Divine Cow ever inscribed in a royal tomb.”* 
Architecturally, the overall design was based on Horemheb’s tomb, 
but Seti’s huge burial chamber is the first to have a high, vaulted 
ceiling The most singular feature, however, is a descending 
passageway leading down from the floor of the burial chamber to an as 
undetermined depth. This curious structure has still not been 
adequately explained. It has been variously described as a corridor 
leading to the “true” burial chamber or as an attempt to reach the 


mythical waters of the primeval ocean Nun.* 




























\d side rooms with various 

















ye 











* Hornung (19900, 
% Thid., Homung, 29-30. 
"Ibid, 29-30, The Book of the Divine Cow already appeared on the gilded wooden 
shrines enclosing the sarcophagus of Tutankhamen. Piankoff (1977). 
Tid, 30. 
* See discussion in Romer (1989), 7Aff 


8; Romer (1984), 11 
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The innovative decorative program of KV 17 does not seem to have 
been part of the king’s initial plan when work began early in the reign. 
The normal procedure for creating royal sepultures during the New 
Kingdom was to have the outer chambers decorated as soon as they 
were cut and before the inner ones had been fully hewn. In this w 
should the king die unexpectedly, he could be interred in at least a 
partially completed vault, By contrast with others, such as Ramesses 
I's, the scene of Seti greeting Re-Horakhty just inside the entrance 
corridor of KV 17 and other reliefs in the outer passage do not seem to 
be the earliest, Instead, those are found in the well room. The 
proportions and style of figures there are in keeping with examples in 
the royal tombs of Horemheb and Ramesses |, having the same longer 
kilts, short legs and straighter noses. These traits contrast with the 
ein KV 17, which have aquiline noses and other 











sures elsewhe 





distinctive stylistic features of the high Ramesside style. 
The orthography of the king’s cartouches is also suggestive of an 
¢ for the decoration in the well room. The prenomen is written 









written with yf. Elsewhere in the tomb, itis written with the af 
but in the well room, ). The costume of the seated divine figures in 
both cartouches is white, while itis always red in all the other chambers. 
The only other incidence of the earlier writing of the prenomen is found 
in a scene over a doorway into room N in the burial chamber that 
coincides with figures rendered in the holdover style of the royal tombs 
of Seti’s two immediate predecessors. In every other case, the 
decoration reflects the mature Ramesside style found in reliefs at 
Gurnah, Abydos and the Karak Hypostyle Hall. It is apparent from all 
these criteria that the well room was the first chamber to be inscribed 











in KV 7, the outer passage had been excavated and carved in reliefs within the 
frst year or so of the reign when the shorter form of his prenomen was in us. In fac, 
the draftsmen were still not sure ofthe proper orthography of the eartouche, which is 
‘most peculiar, Mumane (1977), 79-80. 

** Hornung (1990), ps. 4 

Robins (199), 157-159 & fig. 647; idem (1983a & 1983). 

+ CE. Horemheb (Homung [1971], passim); Ramesses I (Mysliwiee, Le portrait 
royal, figs. 202-203); Sti ibid, Mysliwiec, figs. 211 & 213). 

* Hormung (1990a), pl 16. 
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and that its decoration may represent an earlier scheme for its embellish- 
ment. Itis also the case that the reliefs in royal tombs were not always 
carved from the entrance back, since reliefs in corridor “B” near the 
entrance were only laid out in monochrome cartoon form, the sculptors 
having left their work here unfinished at Seti’s death. 

The tomb was plundered during the late New Kingdom, and it served 
as a temporary cache for other despoiled royal mummies before these 
were all transferred, along with Seti's, to the royal cache at Deir el- 
Bahri during the reign of Siamun.”” Few of Seti’s original grave goods 
remained intact when Belzoni cleared the tomb in 1817.°"” Among his 
finds there was the lower half of an exquisite anthropoid coffin of 
calcite, along with fragments of its lid. According to Dodson, this had 
been the outermost of the standard set of three ”' ‘The middle 
coffin, made of wood, was found in the Deir the with the 
royal mummy inside."”* It retains litte of its former glory; the embossed 
gold foil that once covered it was stripped away in antiquity and the face 
crudely remodeled in stucco. No trace of the innermost coffin has 
survived, pethaps indicating that it, ike Tutankhamen’s, had been of 
solid gold.” The calcite coffin is not, strictly speaking, the royal 
sarcophagus, which was always box-shaped. Dodson posits that it was 
made of wood" The coffins and sarcophagus would have been 
surrounded by a series of nested wooden shrines covered with sheet gold 
and engraved with episodes from various underworld books.*”° 

Seti’s is one of a few royal tombs that were virtually complete when 
he died. By contrast to Ramesses Il and Ramesses III (both of whom had 
several decades to finish their tombs), Seti had largely completed his in 
only a decade, This is all the more remarkable considering the fact that 
the decoration of KV 17 is among the most intricate and carefully 
painted in the valley, consisting entirely of bas relief except for the 
ceiling, which was only painted. Romer notes that Horemheb’s tomb 












































Reeves (1990), 92-94, 

2” Tid. 92 

° Dodson (1993), 70 & by personal communication. 

= PML, 661, 18; Daressy (1909) 30-31 & pls, 16, 18 & 19. 

Aidan Dodson by personal communication. 

** Aidan Dodson by personal communication. 

® As attested from the tomb of Tutankhamen (Piankoff (1977]), and on an 
architect’s ground plan from the Egyptian Museum in Turin depicting the tomb of 
Ramesses IV (Hornung [19906]. 42), 
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represents a break with the old tradition of completing the decoration in 
hastily executed wall paintings and in only a handful of rooms during 
preparations for the funeral.” Although the decoration in Horemheb's 
tomb was carved and painted in exquisite bas reliefs, reliefS in the 
sarcophagus chamber had only been laid out and were in the process of 
being carved when work stopped at the time of his burial.’” Ramesses 
1's tomb was even more incomplete and hurriedly prepared.’”* In order 
to fulfil his plans for a vast and elaborately decorated tomb, Seti 
reorganized and expanded the workforce of the royal tomb makers based 
at the village of Deir el-Medina.” His reform of the village was highly 
successful, for in the end he was interred in one of the largest, most 
exquisitely decorated and most completely finished tombs in the entire 
Valley of the Kings. 

























Uncertain Provenance within Thebes 
3.104 Thebes, Stela Fragment of Seti I (British Museum EA 1665) 
‘A. W. Shorter, JEA 19 (1933), 60-61, fig. 1; M. L. Bierbrier, AMAT 10, 11, pl. 9: KRI 
1,231, $99; RITA I, 198-199, §99; RITANC'L, 151, $99 





This sandstone stela fragment of an uncertain Theban prove 
preserves about two fifths of the main text and nothing of the vignette 
except the base of the king’s tail and the back of his heel.""° Unfortu- 
nately, the upper left portion of the text, which once included the date 
and titulary, is missing. What is preserved includes a brief encomium in 
praise of the sovereign and a rhetorical statement lauding his superior 
leadership of the chariotry. Finally, the last two lines record his decree 
for the re-institution of some festival, the name of which is lost, at 
Thebes on IV prt 10 (see RITANC 1, 151, §298). 

















5 Romer (1984), I 
>” Homung (1971), passim. 

pM 1,22, $34-535; Reeves (1990), 91-92. 

5 Romer (1983), 11-12, 21-22. This reorganization seems to have taken place under 
the direct supervision of the Vizier Paser. It was more extensive than the expansion of 
the village when the workmen retumed to their ancestral home after the Amarna period 
inthe seventh regnal year of Horemheb. See Murnane (199Sb), 234-235, no. 107-C.1 

 BMHT 10, 11, pl. 9. 
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3.105 Thebes, Fragments of a Theban Votive Temple Model 
A Badawy & E.Rieftah, Miscellanea Wilbouriana | (1972), 11 figs. 15-16; D. Berg, 
SAK 17 (1990), 81-106, pls. 2-4 












These fragments in dark grey granite stem from a votive temple model 
similar to the Heliopolitan temple model of Seti I that is now in 
Brooklyn (supra 3.29). The names and titles of Amen on the various 
pieces often mention Karnak. Although this might indicate that Kamak 
was the venue for the actual structure (presumably the Great Hypostyle 
Hall), Berg makes a case for the ambiguity of the phraseology, leaving 
open the possibility that some other Theban monument was intended." 
He posits that it depicted Gurnah Temple, Another possibility is that it 
represents the Ramesside court at Luxor, which was also begun under 
Seti I, As preserved, however, the sockets on the Theban model differ 
from those on the Heliopolitan example, which clearly represent 
monumental pylon gateway similar to the Luxor facade (infra 3.120).** 


































3.106 Thebes, Statue of Seti I and Amen (Louvre A 130) 
PM IP, $33; J. Vandier, Manuel 3, 390, 408, 410, 419; H. Sourourian, MDAIK 49 
(1993), 246-247, pl. 494 











This small group in black granodiorite depicts Seti kneeling in front of 
an enthroned Amen-Re.” The royal figure is preserved, except for his 
head and neck, but only the god’s feet and part of his legs survive, The 
statue can be assigned to 
on front of the upper surface of the pedestal to either side of his knees. 
The pedestal, which is rather deep, is otherwise uninscribed. 

It may be that it was not completed, but it is more likely that the 
existing pedestal fitted into the socket of a separate, larger pedestal in 
the manner of several examples found in the Luxor cache of statues." 
Such an arrangement is, perhaps, depicted in a relief from the Hypostyle 
Hall at Kamak where Seti kneels before Amen. The two figures rest on 
alow platform or mat, which in turn is supported by a larger platform."** 
Sourouzian posits that Louvre A130, which has pharaoh holding an ‘nh, 





eti because his two cartouches are inscribed 





“Perhaps the king's memorial temple at Gurnah, Ibid, 101-102. 
** Brand (1997), 101-114. 

2” Sourouzian (1993), 246-247, pl 494 

* Statue of Atum and Horembch. El-Saghir (1991), 3ff 

8 GHHKA, pl. 150. 
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represents the deified king, and therefore may have come from Seti's 
Gurnah memorial temple.*** 


3.107 El-Kab, Lion Figure (Cairo JdE 89120) 
J.Capart et al, Fouilles aEl-Kab, Documents (Brussels, 1954), 106: A, pl. 33; KRI 
16, $96; RITA 1, 195, $96; RITANC 1, 147, $96. 











This statuette represents “Horus-who-wards-off-evil” in the form of a 
lion, and was dedicated to the temple of Nekhbet.**” This form of Horus 
was more common in later periods, but is known from the shrine of 
Amenhotep Ill at El-Kab simply as “Horus-who-wards-off” and from 
Seti I’s temple at Kanais as “Horus-lord-of-the-desert.” The texts along, 
the sides of the base give Seti’s full titulary with the epithet “beloved of 
Horus-who-wards-off-evil” (KR/ 1, 226:14-16), 



















3.108 El-Kab, Reused Blocks of Seti I (Column Drums) 
PM Y, 173; S. Clarke, JEA 8 (1922), 37. 


Clarke noted several reused blocks in the temple complex of Nekhbet at 
El-Kab, Among these were column drums inscribed with the names of 
Amenhotep I, Thutmose 11, Thutmose Ill and Seti 1.” 


3.109 Hierakonpolis, Statue Base Fragment of Seti I 
PAY, 196; 1. . Quibell & F. W. Green, Hierakonpolis 2, ERA S (London, 1902), $3, 


Little can be said about this piece beyond noting its existence. Quibell 
n failed to provide documentation of relevant details of the 
monument or its decoration and no photographs or drawings of it are 
known, and its present whereabouts are unknown 


and Gri 








2 Sourouian (1993), 247, 
5° Capart et al. (1954), 106, A, pl 33. 
Clarke (1922), 37. 
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3.110 Gebel Silsila East, Rock Stela, Year Six 
PMV, 220; LD Ul, 141 -g: LDT IV, 97:5, 98; J. de Rougé, Inscriptions hiéroglyph 
‘ques copiées en Egypte pendant la mission scientifique de M. le vicompre (Paris, 1879), 

262-265; R. Klemm & D. Klemm, Die Sieine der Pharaonen (Munich, 1981), 39, 





pls. 2 
fig. 40; idem, Steine und Steinbruchen in Alten Agypiten (Berlin, 1993), 261, abb. 301 
RI, 59-61, §26; RITA I, 51-S3, $26; RITANC I, 56-57, §26, 

























This stela is known only from various nineteenth century copies, all of 
which are marred by errors. Unfortunately, no reliable edition of the 
Junette panel was ever recorded. The present location and condition of 
the stela are unknown. 

The main text, including its dateline, is well preserved” It 
commemorates a quarrying expedition sent to East Silsila in year six to 
procure sandstone for building projects. The date given is rnpt-hsbt 6 
ibd 4 3h sw 1. This is followed by a full royal titulary and a brief 
encomium of the king. Next comes the main subject of the text 





Now when His Majesty, L.P.H., was in the Southem City doing what he, 
(namely) his father Amen-Re king of the gods, praises, he lay awake 

ng out what-is-beneficial for all the gods of Egypt. Dawn broke and 
the next™ day came, and [His Majesty], L.PIH., caused a royal messenger 
of His Majesty's, L.PH., to be sent with a corps of 1000 men of the arm 
likewise [..reference to ships...!”" with crews in order to ferry monu: 
ments, for his father Amen-Re (and for) Osiris together with his Ennead, 
consisting of fine hard sandstone (KV I, 60:8-11). 














The rest of the main document records how the ruler provided generous 
rations and supplies to his workmen and how in tum “they worked 
willingly for His Majesty, L.P.H.” The practice of supplying liberal 
rations to such expeditions is mentioned in at least one other early 
Nineteenth Dynasty text.” 

The inscription does not specify which building proj 
receii 





(3) were to 
stone from this expedition. It states variously that pharaoh acted 
on behalf of “all the gods of Egypt,” and that he procured stone for 








For a new translation and commentary, soe Davies (1997), 199-204, 
2 hw smenw n hrw pew. KRIT, 416:15, correcting ibid, 60:9; RITANC I, $7, $102. 
*" CF. the larger year nine stcla of the king from Aswan recording quarry work: infra 
3.121; KRI, 74:13, 
CF. Ramesses II's year nine stela from Manshiyet ¢s-Sadr: Hamada (1938), 217- 
230; ARI II, 360-362; RITA Il, 193-195; RITANC IL, 216-218; Davies (1997) 
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“Amen-Re (along with) Osiris and his Ennead.” In the accompanying 
scene, he worships Amen-Re, Ptah and an unidentified goddess.*”* 

Kitchen suggests that the stone was earmarked for various building 
projects in Upper Egypt, including the Kamak Hypostyle Hall, the 
Gurnah memorial temple and the Abydos temple. Although the latter 
was built primarily in limestone, sandstone was also used.” It is far 
more likely, however, that the intended Abydene venue was the 
Osireion, in which a great deal of sandstone was employed (supra 3.53). 

Most of this sandstone, however, was destined for Thebes. Year six 
came halfway through the reign, and construction of one if not both of 
Seti’s main building projects at Thebes, the Kamak Hypostyle Hall and 
the Gurnah memorial temple, was surely well underway by this time. Of 
the Karak Hypostyle Hall was both the larger and the most 
complete at his death. By contrast, the Gumah Temple required 
considerably less sandstone, since only its rear portions employed this 
jal in any quantity. The rest of the edifice was largely constructed 
‘of mud brick (supra 3.84.1). Moreover, the process of decorating 
Gurnah seems to have begun late in the king’s reign, and less than half 
its reliefs were finished at his death. This, in turn, points to a relatively 
late date for its construction. Thus, although the Karnak Hypostyle Hall 
may still have been under construction in year six, work on it was surely 
begun much earlier (infra 3.112). Work on the Gurnah Temple, on the 
other hand, may have just begun at this point. 

















3.111 Gebel Silsila East, Rock Stela of Hapi 
PM V, 220; LDT IV, 976; R. Klemm & D. Klemm, Die Stine der Pharaonen (Munich, 
1981), 39, fig. 40; idem, Steine und Ste dgypten (Berlin, 1993), 261 
abb. 301; KAI, 61, §27; RITA I, $3, §27; RITANC 1, $7-58, §2 


bruchen in Alten 





‘The scene on this stela shows the official Hapi adoring the cartouches 
of Seti 1" The texts describes him as “The Chief of Retainers, favorite 
of His Majesty, L.P.H., and Superintendent of the task-force for the 





* KRI|, $9:12-13, Unfortunately, the scene was never accurately copied. De Rougé 
(1879), ps. 
2 The first pylon was constructed of sandstone, although it may have been built 
‘under Ramesses IT. Ghazouli (1964), 167; RITANC I, $2-53, This material was used in 
‘other portions of the temple, such as inthe first hypostyle hall, but most of the temple 
was limestone: infra 3.47.1 & 3.473. 
9 LDT IW, 97:6; Griffith (1889), 234, pl. 3. 
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monuments of the Lord of the Two Lands.” Kitchen cautions that he 
may not have been the leader of the quarrying expedition commemo- 
rated by Seti’s year six stela (RITANC I, 58, §104). That text records 
that a messenger, wpwry, was summoned to lead the expedition (KR/ I, 
60:10). Still, Hapi’s titles seem too high-flown to be those of anyone but 
the leader of such an expedition. Moreover, Hapi’s stela adjoins the year 
six stela. There would have certainly been other missions to the Silsila 
quarries before year six, to acquire stone for the Karnak Hypostyle Hall 
(see next entry) and further ones may have come after year six. Hapi, if 
not the leader of the year six expedition, was perhaps at the head of one 
of those other missions. 





3.112. Gebel Silsila West, Rhetorical Stela of Seti I 
PMY, 218; J. de Rougs, Inscriptions hiéroglyphiques, pls. 265-267; KRI 1, 80-81, §43; 
RITA 1, 68-70, §43; RITANC 1, 68-69, §4 





This stela is known only from a hand copy made by De Rougé. Kitchen 
posits that it is incomplete at the end (RITA I, 69, §139). The preserved 
text bears Seti’s titulary followed by a long royal encomium. Any 
mention of the specific event being commemorated was lost or left 
unrecorded by De Rougé. A pair of vertical strokes preceding the 
titulary might be part of a dateline, but the space is unusually small for 
this, and the term far (im.2) is missing. De Rougé’s copy is liable to be 
inaccurate in some way, and the text may have been damaged at this 
point, making it possible that year two was meant. This interpretation is 
admittedly hazardous, since the strokes could just as easily refer to the 
day or even the month in the dateline. On the other hand, the smaller 
year nine quarry text of the king from Aswan gives a bare rmpt-hsbt 9 
nsw-bity Mn-m3-R® as the dateline, without the phrase fir fm n (KRII, 
73:11). 

The long rhetorical text suggests a major event was being commemo- 
rated. Ifthe stela recorded a quarrying expedition and, further, if it can 
be dated to year two, then it might once have recorded the opening of a 
quarry to supply stone for the Kamak Hypostyle Hall. This is, admit- 
tedly, pure speculation. 
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3.113 Gebel Silsila West, Hapi Shrine of Seti I 
PMV, 218; P. Barguet, B/FAO 50 (1952), 49-63, pl. 2; KAY 1, $1-91, §44:A; RITA I, 76- 
80, §44; RITANC I, 69-77, $44, 





This rock stela was the first in a series of four Ramesside monuments 
dedicated to Hapi, genius of the Nile inundation.” Unfortunately, 
Seti's is badly damaged, with the scene, the date and much of the main 
text lost. The other three were dedicated by Ramesses II, Merenptah and 
Ramesses III. The first two of these are dated to the king’s first regnal 
year, while that of Ramesses III is from year six. Although the date of 
Seti's inscription is lost, it was almost certainly in year one to judge 
from the next two shrines, which are very similar to it. The endowment, 
or re-endowment, of new cults with provisions may have been a priority 
for the king early in his reig 



















3.114 Edfu, Stela of Seti I to Hathor (Edinburgh RMS 1907.632) 
H.M. El-Sandy, JEA 76 (1990), 186-188 & pl. 20.1 





This round-topped votive stela is of unknown provenance,” 
sandstone, itis carved in sunk relief with no traces of paint. The 
surface consists ofa tableau depicting Seti I offering two mw-jars to the 
goddess Hathor, who stands before him on a plinth. 

The texts are straightforward; the act of the king is “making libation,” 
while over his head the text reads: “the perfect god, Menmaatre, Son of 
Re, Seti-Merenptah, given life.” The goddess is titled “Hathor who 
resides in Behdet.” This toponym can refer to a number of ancient sites, 
but El-Saady has argued that, of all these, Edfu is the most likely 
candidate. Hathor had a cult center there by the end of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, and she played a major role in the festivals of Horus of Edfu 
as his consort. of oO 

The orthography of the prenomen, Cyan PD 
peculiar, The phonetic writing of m3‘ in a hieroglyphic inscription is 
particularly unusual.” All the parallels collected by El-Saady for this 

































9% Barguet (1952), 49-63, pl. 2. 
*” EL-Saady (1990), 186-188 & pl. 20.1 
% Thid., 106; Fairman (1954), 196-200. 
2 A similar variant in Gumah Temple, w 
bandeau text of Ramesses II on the potice. 





2g) crows ina 
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were in hieratic."” The most likely explanation for this curious writing 
is that the draftsman rendered the prenomen according to the hieratic 
orthography of the king's prenomen by mistake. 

The workmanship of the stela is of medium quality. Stylistically, the 
relief shows characteristics of the mature Ramesside style. The nose is 
somewhat aquiline and the belly flat. The pose has a very slight forward 
inclination, and this effect is heightened by the left shoulder which is 
somewhat higher than the right’ The stela probably dates to the 
middle or later years of the king’s reign, 


3.115 Elephantine, “Nilometer” Stela of Seti | 
PM V, 226; Champollioa, ND 1, 223-5; W, Kaiser, MDAIK 26 (1970), 113, 138 & pl. 
3b; F. Junge, Elephantine XI- Funde und Bauteie (Mainz, 1987), 49-50, 4.23, pl. 31 
KRU, 97-98, §45; RITA I, 81-82, §45; RITANC I, 78, $45. 











This large stela fragment was found on Elephantine, where it had been 
set in the coping of the Nilometer of the Satet temple,“ but it was 
probably first erected in the Khnum temple of the New Kingdom 
(RITANC |, 78 (b] §151). An unknown number of lines of the text are 
missing from the bottom, and its original height is unclear. Its width can 
be estimated by the dimensions of the double scene and the layout of the 
I titulary in the first line. About six groups are missing from either 
rved text (KRI I 


10} 





end of the first line, which is the widest of the pre: 
97:6-7), 





Carved in sunk relief, the lunette consists of a double scene with a 
short thetorical text running down its center, dividing the two 
vignettes.” On the right, the king stands before Amen-Re offering two 
s. He wears a triangular kilt, bracelets and a broad collar. Only 
s of his headgear remain, but it appears to be the khepresh. Part of 
the right foot is all that survives of the royal figure in the left panel, the 
object of his worship being the god Khnum. The two divine figures 
stand on <—-plinths and hold wis-scepters and “nh-signs. 









‘© E1-Saady (1990), 186, n. 6; KRI1, 243-5, 244:11, 260:5, 274:8, 369:12. 
" Cf. Leiden V. 16 Inv. # APG, the king's votive stela from Saqgara where his back 
shoulder is higher although his torso is fully erect: supra 1.2.3 & 3.38, 
Junge (1987), 49, 
© Tbid, pl. 31 
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Several features point to an early date. The figures conform to a late 
post-Amama style of relief current in the earliest years of Seti’s reign. 
‘Thus he has a long, slender neck, narrow shoulders and slim arms and 
legs. The lips are full, and the mouth is marked by a down-curved 
groove denoting the cheeks, and the brow is modeled. His posture is 
fully upright. 

In the main text, the nineteenth line of the main inscription bears a 
prenomen cartouche with the epithet rit R While such epithets were 
occasionally used with the prenomen in the texts of later stelse, they are 
most common in the earliest years of the reign (supra 1.4.5). The stela 
records a “conversation,” really a pair of speeches, between the king and 
the god Khnum. The preserved section of the text contains the king's 
speech. Here Seti thanks Khnum for having entrusted him with the 
kingship of Egypt, and assures the god that he has heeded his guidance. 
‘The text breaks off at the very beginning of Khnum’s response, Based 
on art historical, epigraphic and textual evidence, the most likely date 
for the text, then, would be year one or two, but certainly within the first 
half of the reign.” 














16 


lunge, Elephantine XI: Funde und Bautele, 49, 4 





élephantine, Relief Fragment of Seti I 
pl. 29d 








Carved in raised relief, this sandstone block originates from a ritual 
scene from the New Kingdom temple of Sate.” The preserved 
decoration includes the tops of two cartouches, a uracus surmounting a 
cluster of lotus blossoms, part of the name of the goddess Nekhbet and 
traces of a Golden Horus title which best suit Seti 1°” 





For translations see Breasted, ARE Ill, 89, §§203-4 (lines 14-16 only); ibid 
Junge, 49-51; RITA 1,8 

‘© Conira Habachi (1973), 125, who erroneously associates the stela with quarrying 
‘operations recorded on Seti’s two year nine stelae from Aswan. 

‘* Junge (1987), 49 & pl. 294. 

*” Although the fragmentary prenomen and Gold Horus name could belong to 
‘Amenhotep III the traces at the top of the nomen cartouche match the name of Ptah, as 
in Seti-Merenptah, Ibid, 49, 42.22 note d 
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3.117 Elephantine, W: 
F. Junge, Elephantine XI: Funde und Bast 


Relief of Seti | Offering Wine to Khnum 
48-49, 42.21, pl. 308 








This sandstone block was found in the northeast side gateway of the 
Roman period temple of Khnum.“* It preserves a fragment of an 
offering scene in sunk relief. The rather crude quality is more character- 
of the work of Ramesses II, but a cartouche identifies it as 
belonging to Seti. Of the king’s figure, only one upraised arm holding 
a mw-jar is preserved. The angle at which this arm projects upward 
indicates that he was kneeling. Khnum, identified by an inscription in 
front of him, is enthroned on a high —-plinth surmounted by a reed 
mat, Only the god’s left arm, right hand and legs and the tip of one of 
his horns remain. The style of relief and the diminutive scale of the 
composition suggest, perhaps, that it came from the uppermost register 
of an exterior wall of the Khnum temple, as do similar vignettes from 
the top registers in the Kamak Hypostyle Hall. 











3.118 Elephantine, Fragments of Three Sandstone Doorways 
F Junge. Elephantine XI: Funde und Baxteile, 48, 4.2.1.1-4.2.1.4, pls. 29a, e- 








All four of these gateway fragments are of sandstone decorated with 
incised texts. Two can be assigned to the same doorway by their 
dimensions and the similarity in the carving of the glyphs.""” A third 
block comes from the upper right-hand portion of another doorway, its 
workmanship being the coarsest.""' By contrast, the fourth block is 
more carefully finished than the others.""” These blocks probably 
correspond to three separate doorways of modest dimensions. All are 
decorated with elements of Seti’s titulary, and they may have belonged 
to some mud brick structure now lost, such as temple magazines of the 
kind Seti erected in the Ramesside temple complex at Aksha (infra 
3.138), oF to a gateway Seti added to the mud brick Sphinx temple of 
Amenhotep Il at Giza (supra 2.4 & 2.5) 








“ Tbid,, 48 & pl. 30a, 
“CE GHHKL.1, pls. 81-86. 
4.2.1 and 42.1.2: Junge (1987), 48 & pl. 29a &e. 
4.2.1.4 ibid, 48 & pl. 29g 

3: ibid, 48 & pl. 296 
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3.119 Elephantine, Grafitto of Seti 1 & Crown Prince Ramesses 
5. Seidlmayer (1999), 41-42; idem, Felsinschrifien auf und um Elephantine, in press. 





This grafitto is one of over 70 new rock inscriptions recently discovered 
by members of the German Archaeological Institute on a small islet 
called Hassawanarti that is now joined to Elephantine.*"” It takes the 
form of a rectangular box divided into two registers with a -—-sign 
along the top. As is typical with such inscriptions, the figures are 
rendered in silhouette and are lighter in color against the dark granite, 
an effect achieved by abrading the surface. In the upper panel, Seti | 
offers two me-jars to Khnum. The king is garbed in a long robe, sporting 
‘a ceremonial tail and a khepresh-crown with two streamers. Above his 
head are his two cartouches without introductory titles, He stands 
upright, his shoulders slanting down towards his front (cf. supra 3.38 & 
fig, 76). The ram-headed Khnum wears an 3#f-crown and stands on a 
=-plinth holding a ws-scepter and an ‘nh. The icon is glossed by his 
name without epithets. Between them is an offering stand with a nmst 
jar and a lotus bouquet. 

The lower panel show the kneeling figure of a prince holding a fw 
fan facing toward the king to whom he pays homage. In front of him are 
three columns of text and a short horizontal band over his head. The text 
reads: (1) £3y-fnw hr wnmy n nsw imy-r m8® (2) wr m mnw nb s8-nsw mit 
rf (3) iry-p't 83 nsw Rms-(4)-sw. “Fanbearer on the king’s right side, 
sk force’ for/among all monuments, true king's 


















great overseer of the 
scribe, his beloved, the Heir apparent’™* and King’s Son''* Ramessu. 

The prin 
‘a hw-fan, emblem of the office of “fanbearer on the king’s right sidi 
a signal honor given only to those in pharaoh’s highest esteem. The 
vignette resembles examples showing one of the Viceroys of Kush, such 
as Amenemopet, who left a number of graffiti in the Aswan region and 
in Nubia during Seti's reign 

Ramesses" protocol is rather unusual. The heir’s most important titles 
are abbreviated. Normally, one would expect iry-p' s3 nsw smw n htf, 








¢ is dressed in a long robe with a wig and sandals, and holds 








© Seidimayer (1999), 41-43, 
‘+ Here Iry:p* is used to distinguish the prince as the heir. It can also be transtated 
as “hereditary prince. 
! The phrase st nsw’ is badly worn, but the reading has been confirmed by 
Seidlmayer 
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“hereditary prince and eldest king’s son of his body” (infra 4.6.3M1). The 
scribe who laid out the scene seems to have run out of room and may 
have abbreviated Ramesses' titles to save room for his name, which was 
partly squeezed in over his head. The first series of titles are, however, 
the most interesting. The title of fanbearer on the king’s right hand is not 
attested for any prince before him,*"* but was commonly bestowed on 
later Ramesside princes, including his own sons.” The fan itself 
appears in a number of other reliefs showing Ramesses Il alongside Seti 
(supra 3.39 & 3,64). Could it be that this iconography originated when 
the prince was bestowed with this high honor? It would have been in 
keeping with Ramesses’ own policy as king of using his sons in the 
highest levels of the administration as a buffer between himself and his 
subjects.*"* 




















real overseer of the ‘task force’? 


Ramesses other title forall the 
monuments of the king,” is also extraordinary. It marks his role in 
supervising quarry work and construction. This inscription must almost 
certainly be associated with the two quarry texts of year nine recording 
the quarrying of colossal statues and obelisks, one of which mentions 
that an unnamed “king’s eldest son” was in charge of the work (see the 
two following entries), 












© Unless the disgraced Generalissimo Nakhimin ofthe late Eighteenth Dynasty was 
‘8 son of Ay (Dodson [1990], 95-96 with nn. 78-80). Nevertheless, Nakhtmin could have 
easily received this title before Ay became king, as his career seems to have progressed 
to the highest levels before Tutankhamen’s death. He donated five ushabtis to 
Tutankhamen’s burial. Tbid., 95-96, n, 80. 
Mumane (1994), 206. He notes that Ramesses I! often bestowed this title on his 

sons, although he believes that Ramesses had not received it from Seti 

i tid, 20307, 

© Here mi does not refer tothe army asa military unit, bt as a corp used for civil 
engineering. Still, as in other ancient and modem civilizations the ms could serve both 
for military operations and for large-scale civil engineering projects, 
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3.120 Aswan, Smaller Stela of Seti 1, Year Nine 
PM V, 247; L Habachi, B/FAO 73 (1973), 114-117, fig. 1, pl. 1; KRI1, 73, $36; RITA 
1, 62, $36; RITANC I, 64, §36; (Figs. 133-134) 











This rock stela was engraved in sunk relief on a cliff some 150 meters 
west of the Unfinished Obelisk (figs. 133-134). The inscription is 
somewhat eroded, particularly at the top of the lunette, where some of 
the titles and epithets of the king and Amen-Re are largely worn away." 
The text is also eroded, and Lepsius’ copy records only the first 
and about half of the second, along with only traces of the other two." 
The stela records an expedition to procure colossal sta 










































Regnal year nine of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt Menmaatre, son 
of Re Seti-Merenptah. His Majesty, LLPH., ordered the making for 
himself of colossal statues of black (stone). Then His Majesty discovered 
‘anew quarry for great statues of black (stonc), the crowns thereof being, 
from the Red Mountain, the mountain of “quartzite” (bis). See, never 
had theie like ever been seen since the time of Re. The name of the quarry 
which His Majesty, L.PH,, discovered: ‘the quarry of Menmaatre-Ruler 
of-the-Two-Lands. 














The present author has recently shown that the statues referred to are 
probably the four seated colossi in and in front of the Ramesside court 
in Luxor Temple. The smaller year nine text further specifies that the 
crowns of the colossi will be of b/3-stone from the Red Mountain (KR/ 
1, 73:12). This statement has caused some confusion among scholars as 
to the nature of the statues described, since no colossi inscribed for Seti 
are preserved. Debate has focused on the description of the crowns, 
Sethe had argued that the statues were monolithic, noting that cont 
ous veins of black and red granite are found in the Aswan quarries." 











2° Haabachi (1973), 114-117, pl. 10, 

© fbi, 115, fig. 1 

© LD III, 14ti; LOT TY, 118-119 (4) with 

©" RIT, 73:12. The Manshiyet es-Sade stela of Ramesses Il also calls for “great 
statues, their crowns being of bi3 of the quarry of Usermaatre-setepenre Roler-of-the- 
‘Two-Lands.” KAI Il, 362:10-11; RITANC Tl, For a new translation and 
‘commentary of this stela, see Davies (1997), 

‘®* Brand (1997), 101-114, 

5 Sethe (1933). 
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This idea was rejected by Harris, who believed the crowns came from 
a different quarry.” 

The confusion arose from the phrase fifw.sn iry m dw ds(rit dw bi3wr, 
Habachi took this as “the crowns thereof from the Mountain of Quartzite 
ofthe Red Mountain.” Kitchen translates it as “whose crowns were (to 
be) of red quartzite from the Red Mountain (Gebel Ahmar)" Haba- 
chi’s translation is superior to Kitchen’s, but neither of their conclusions 
regarding its meaning is correct 

One of the four great seated Luxor colossi, the western one in front 
of the pylon, does indeed have a red crown.” The statue was cut so that 
the lower half of its red crown could be carved in a vein of red granite 
running through the contiguous black granodiorite of which the rest of 
the statue is composed.” A vein of red granite runs through the back 
part of the nemes-headdress of the easter colossus, this being precisely 
what is described in the text of the stela. The original plan for the 
embellishment of the Luxor forecourt probably included only the four 














* Harris (1961), 75, Followed by Habachi (1973), 117, 
» Followed by Davies (1997), 224 
‘* 1 am indebled to Dr. Raymond Johnson for this information, His observations 
were first made aftera thunderstorm at Luxor where the rainwater brought out the lighter 
ted color of the stone ofthe 
be red granite, which occ 





Kitchen, RITANC 1, 64 








own. Once notice, it is quite apparent, This material must 





in veins contiguous with veins of black granodiorite at 

er 
we modem Egyptologists, the ancients scem not to have distinguished 
between different kinds of red hard stones and used the term bit for different types of 


Aswan (James Harrell by personal communication). This was called bit in the sn 








year nine ste. L 


* A similar case is the “Young Memon” colossus of Ramesses I from the 
Ramesscum, now in the British Museum. The body is of black granodiorite, white the 
hhead and crown are of a separate vein of red granite. Aldred (1980), 194, Similarly a 
small black granodiorite head of Ramesses Il wearing a nemes-headdress surmounted 
by the Double Crown hasa patch of pink granite covering the brow of the nemes and the 
front of the Red Crown. Russmann ({1989], 290-292 & pls. 46-47), dates the piece to 
the earlier part of the reign, confirmed by Sourouzian (1998), 290-292 & pls. 4 

Leblanc (1985), 80 & n. 46, insists thatthe dual coloration of the Young Memnion, 
‘was irelevant because it was painted. Both the pains the Egyptians took to carve such 
colossi from separate veins of stone and the textual references to this practice are, 
hhowever, in keeping with a deliberate effort to emphasize the dual coloration of the 
stone. Moreover, paint was often used only to highlight features of granite statuary, as 
with the intact statue of Thutmose III from his temple at Deir el-Bahri, where yellow 
Paint highlights the stripes on the memes-crown and traces of red paint remain on the 
face. Lipitska (1984), cat. 1 & pls. 68-74. 
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seated colossi of black granodiorite and two obelisks.*” A relief 
accompanying the year three dedication text portrays the facade of the 
pylon with two seated colossi and a pair of obelisks without the other 
four smaller standing colossi, which were added later." A second 
depiction of the facade (this time showing all six colossi), was carved 
on the interior south-west wall of the court.* 

These statues, along with the two Luxor obelisks, were commissioned 
by Seti in year nine, scarcely two years before his death. Ramesses I! 
had the good fortune to inherit a number of monoliths and the partially 
built Luxor forecourt and pylon, which were undecorated and probably 
still under construction at his accession. The colossi would have been 
transported to Luxor in the rough, with the court being built up around 
the southern pair, which are now inside it.” 

There is also textual evidence to support the notion that the four 
Luxor colossi were first commissioned by Seti I. Habachi first pointed 
out that such monuments were gigantic cult statues dedicated to the cult 
of the royal Ka. As such, they were generally given The 
astern seated colossus in front of the pylon at Luxor was named 
‘Usermaatre-setepenre/Ramesses-miamen Ruler-of-the-Two-Lands."On 
the present stela, the phrase “ruler of the Two Lands,” /k3-T3wy, is 
appended to Seti I's prenomen in two cases. One of these is found in the 
lunette scene where the royal protocol is depicted in huge glyphs behind 
the king's figure,” This anomalous use of the royal cartouches in the 
vignette may have been intended to emphasize the divinity of the 
proposed cult statues, with the caption perhaps being the prospective 
name for one of the statues. In the last line of the main text, the quarry 
is named “the quarry of Menmaatre-Ruler-of-the-Two-Lands given life.” 





























‘The four seated colossi are made of black granodiorite called km, “black stone, 
inthe smaller year nine sca. 

9" Kuentz (1971), pls. 21 & 26 

°° PAC IE, 308 (30); Capart (1926), 41, 6 

1 See Brand (1997), 10-111 

** Habachi (1969), 19. 

© Bid, passim 

© Habachi (1973), 115, fig. 1. The epithets that distinguished individual colossi 
were not usually enclosed within the carouche prope, as with the Luxor eoloss. The 
usage inthe year nine ste is highly unusual. A rare parallel isa votive stela of Prince 
Meryatum worshiping a colossus of his father named the “Usermastre-stepenre 





23; Bell (1997), 153, fig. 62. 


Monthu-in-the-Two-Lands." Leblanc (1999), $ 
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By contrast, the epithet does not appear in the prenomen cartouche in 
the titulary sequence at the beginning of the text, and this particular 
epithet is quite rare in contexts other than on royal colossi. The eastem 
colossus from the facade of Luxor Temple is the earliest example from 
Ramesses II's reign to bear the epithet “Ruler-of-the-Two-Lands,” and 
is the only one made for him in black stone.” From the evidence of the 
smaller Aswan text of year nine and the striking parallels to the four 
seated colossi at Luxor Temple, we may safely assume that the latter 
were commissioned by Seti I in his year nine but none were completed 
until after his death.* 



























Aswan, Larger Stela of Seti I, Year Nine 
PAV, 245; L. Habachi, BIFAO 73 (1973), 118-124, fig. 2 pl. 2; KAIT, 74, §37; RITA 
1, 63-64, §37; RITANC I, 64.68, §37. 





This larger rock stela, also from year nine, is carved on 
boulder,” The scene depicts the king bowing with an exaggerated 
stoop holding an incense censer with both hands, paying homage to the 
Elephantine triad of Khnum, Satet and Anukis. Following a dateline, 
titulary and a royal encomium, the main text records that 





large 





His Majesty, LP.H., has ordered the commissioning of multitudinous 
works for the making of very great obelisks and great and wondrous 
statues in the name of His Majesty, LPH. He made great barges for 
transporting them, and ships crews to match them (for) ferrying them to 
the quarry while the officials and transport-men hastened and his eldest 
son was before them doing what-is-beneficial for His Majesty (RI I, 
74:12-14). 








© Hibachi (1968), 18. 
Similarly, the great recumbent colossus of Ramesses Il at Memphis, carved from 
indurated limestone, bears on its left shoulder the early form of his. KRI I, 494:4. The 
limestone colossus would not have come from Aswan, but from a nearby locale. The 
limestone colossus may have been commissioned latc in Sets reign. Other, as yet 
unidentified colossi would have been ordered for the pylon gateway Seti erected at 
Heliopolis: sypra 3.29; Badawy & Reifstah (1972), 3 
© Fora new translation and commentary, see Davies (1997), 221-224, 
‘© Habachi (1973), 119, fig. 2 and pl. 11 
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Oftthe monuments referred to here, only the Flaminian obelisk, now in 
Rome, can be identified (supra 3.16). The Flaminian was only partially 
decorated at Seti’s death, and it was left to Ramesses II to complete. To 
date, no trace of the Flaminian obelisk's companion has been identified. 
It cannot have been either the siliceous sandstone obelisk fragment, also 
from Aswan (infra 3.121), nor one of the two fragmentary obelisks 
found recently in the harbor at Alexandria (supra 3.17 & 3.18). 
According to the larger year nine stela, Seti appears to have commis- 
sioned a “multitude,” ‘3w, of obelisks.*' Like the four seated colossi 
of Ramesses Il from Luxor, it seems that the two Luxor obelisks also 
date a bit earlier than is usually thought." On the one that is now in 
Paris, the decoration of all but the western face of the pyramidion and 
shaft exhibits the early form of Ramesses I's prenomen."* On the 
other, the short form is found only on the western face of the pyramidion 
and shaft,“ the rest bearing the longer form. The evidence of the Luxor 
obelisks suggest that their faces were decorated in turn over the course 
of the first regnal year. All the exposed faces of the western shaft and 
one face of the eastern monument had been completed before the order 
to adopt the long form came down sometime during his second regnal 
year, This would imply, in turn, that the monuments themselves, if they 
were not produced specifically for Ramesses Il at the very beginning of 
his reign might be still earlier, assuming there would have been time 

That work on the Luxor obelisks could have proceeded so far during 
Ramesses II’s first year or so suggests that they had almost certainly 
been in the works before he came to the throne, and that they and the 
four black granodiorite seated colossi could be among those referred to 
on Seti I’s year nine stelae from Aswan, where he ordered the procure- 
ment of several (i.e. at least two pairs) of obelisks and colossi, The 
evidence from the Luxor obelisks lends further weight to a suggestion 
made by Redford that the Luxor court was planned, if not begun, under 
Seti 

















See Brand (1997), 104 
‘2 KRITI, $98-605; RITANC TI, 405-406, PM IF, 302-304, 
9 KRIMI, 601:15, 602:3, 6, 13, 16 & 603:3. 

* KRII, $98:10 & 59956, 

9 Brand (1997), 108-108. 

© Redford (1971), 118. 
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3.122 Aswan, Obelisk Fragment of Seti I 
L, Habachi in Drevmia Egipet (Moscow, 1960), figs. 9-15; R. & D. Klemm, 
Die Steine der Pharaonen (Munich, 1981), fig 40; P. Brand, JARCE 34 (1997), 104- 
107, figs. 3-7. 





This fragment of the upper shaft and pyramidion of a medium sized 
obelisk was first published by Habachi.” It lies in an ancient quarry for 
siliceous sandstone at Gebel Gulab on the west bank near Aswan." It 
scems to have been extracted and partially dressed, with some decor 
tion carved on three faces of the upper shaft immediately below the bas 
of the pyramidion consisting of tableaux of the king kneeling before 
various manifestations of the Heliopolitan sun gods.” The shaft broke 
off just below these scenes. A fourth side remains only partially dressed. 
Kitchen suggested that this fragment might be the intended mate for 
the Flaminian obelisk of Seti | (RITANC 1, 97, §186). This now seems 
impossible. Habachi estimated that it was a relatively small obelisk, 
about 12 meters, judging from both the size of its pyramidion and a 
ni ** At only 12 meters high, 
it would have been dwarfed by the 23 meter Flaminian, Egyptian 
illustrations of obelisk pairs always show them as being of the same 
height, In reality, however, some pairs could differ measurably in height. 
The two obelisks set up by Ramesses II in front of Luxor Temple are a 
dramatic example of this. The eastem one is 25 meters high, while the 
westem one (now in Paris) is 22.5 meters hig! 
problems associated with quarrying such huge monuments, the 
difference is not surprising. Still, they are on roughly the same scale, 
Most pairs, in fact, were almost exactly the same hei The Aswan 








rby quarry face which is 12 meters wide. 














* Given the unique 








© Hlabachi (1960), 3S, figs. 9-15. See now Klemm & Klemm (1981), fig. 40; 
Brand (1997), 103, fig. 3-6 & 104 fig 7. 

M* Klemm et al (1984), 207-220. 

“” Habachi (1960), 227-230 & figs. 11-13, 

© Thid., 230-231 

‘' Habachi (1978), fig. 33, 

‘° As among several pairs of obelisks of Ramesses Il at Tans, all of which were 
between 10 and 14 meters high, the difference between each of the paired obelisks was 
less than .Sm, with the difference between one pair being only .03m. Montet (1936), 
104-114. 
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fragment is composed of red siliceous sandstone.“ By contrast, the 
Rome monument, like others of its magnitude, is pink granite. So the 
Aswan fragment was probably destined for some other Heliopolitan 
venue before it was abandoned, and the Flaminian obelisk’s mate 
remains missing. 

In fact, there is evidence from a nearby quarry face, about 50 meters 
to the south, that this unfinished obelisk had a mate of its own. This 
quarry face, from which the broken monolith was undoubtedly removed, 
shows signs of continued work beyond what would have been necessary 
for one obelisk. The top, as well as the side, of the face has been partly 
smoothed down along its whole length, and the side of its face too. 
Moreover, at one end, the side turns in and the top of the smoothed 
down portion narrows to a point, giving the impression of an obelisk 
with its pyramidion, and this indeed is undoubtedly what itis. Presum- 
ably one obelisk had been extracted and production of the second one 
was underway when the first broke; as a result the project was aban- 
doned. The siliceous sandstone from Gebel Gulab is of inferior quality 
to that found at Gebel Ahmar near Cairo.“ The monolith was appar. 
ently cannibalized for blocks, which explains why only the pyramidion 
and a much smaller fragment remain 








3.123 Philae, Block of Seti I 
S, Farag etal, Orieny Antiquues 18 (1979), 281 & pl. 18a 


This reused sandstone block is inscribed with the nomen of Seti ! in 
sunk relief, It once belonged to a doorjamb from one of the king's 
buildings on Elephantine from whence it was probably brought 





‘| am grateful fo Dr, James Harrell for this inf 
‘obelisk and its quarry site. Habachi (1960), 23 
called quartzite by many Egyptologists. Most of it was quarried from Gebel Ahmar near 
Cairo, Beds ofthe same material at Gebel Gulab near Aswan were of inferior quality and 
were rarely used in pharaonic times. The Aswan obelisk fragment of Seti, which came 
from this quarry, may have broken because of the poor quality of the stone, James 
Harrell, personal communication. See Klemm et al. (1984), 207-220, 
‘*Thid,, Klemm et al, 21 





nation, as well as for photos of the 
1. Siliceous sandstone is wrongly 
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DESERTS OUTSIDE EGYPT 


3.124 Wadi Hammamat, Rock Stela of Seti I (no, 94) 
PM VI, 333; J. Couyat & P. Montet, JHHOH, 69, pl. 23, no. 94; R. Klemm & D. 
Klemm, Steine und Steinbruchen in Alten Agypten (Berlin, 1993), 362-363, abb. 411- 
412; KRIT, 64, §314: RITA 1, 55, $314; RITANC 1, 60, $31, 















3.125 Wadi Hammamat, Rock Stela of Seti I (no. 213) 
PM VIL, 333; J. Couyat & P. Montct, /HHOH, 105, pl. 41, no. 213; ARI, 64, §31B; 
RITA, 55, $31B; RITANC 1, 60, $318, 


3.126 Wadi Hammamat, Rock Stela of Seti I (no. 214) 
PM VII, 333; J. Couyat & P. Montet, JHHOH, 105, pl. 40, no. 214; KRI 1, 64, §31C 
RITA I, $5, §31C; RITANC 1, 60, $31C 


These three rock inscriptions of Seti | are the only known evidence of 
the king’s activity in the Wadi Hammarmat. They presumably attest to 
quarrying activity there during his reign, but all three consist of purely 
formal ritual scenes without historical texts. 

No, 94 depicts Seti kneeling on a tall plinth before the enthroned 
‘Amen-Re."* An offering stand bearing a nmsi-jar and a tall bouquet of 
flowers sits between the two. The relief has been inserted over an earlier 
inscription of Akhenaten, and the titles of Amen, written directly in 
front of the god’s face and torso, obliterate part of the earlier king's 
relief. A sun disk with pendant uraei and solar rays terminating in 
human hands is the only part of the original inscription left intact. A 
Recent photographs by Klemm and Klemm indicate that part of the 
relief has broken off the rock face since Couyat and Montet’s time. 

No. 213 depicts Seti offering a figure of m3‘ to the ithyphallic form 
of Amen.** The inscription is delineated by engraved lines without 
modeling 

No. 214 shows the king standing before Amen-Re offering a pair of 
papyrus stalks.” It shares a number of affinities with no. 94, suggesting 
that they were made on the same occasion. The style of the facial 
features and careful modeling of the figures in both scenes are identical. 
The epithets of Amen-Re in both cases are given as “Lord of heaven, 























" JHHON, 69, pl. 23, n0. 94 
Thi, pl 41, no. 213, 
© Mid, pl 40, no. 213, 
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ruler of Thebes,” and the paleography of the glyphs is the same. Nos. 
213 & 214, which are stylistically different, have a curious affinity: 
Seti’s nomen is rendered in both cases with a peculiar double at the 
bottom of the cartouche, It is not clear if 213 & 213 are contemporary 
but itis likely that 94 and 214 are 


3.127 Kanais, Temple of Seti l 

PM Vil, 323-324; A. Weigall, ASAE 9 (1908), 71-84; H, Gauthir, BIFAO 17 (1919), 
1-38, pls. 1-20; 8. Schott, Kanais; KAI I, 65-71, §§32-33; RITA I, $6461, §32-33 
RITANC 1, 60-62, §§32-33. 





This rock shrine was carved into a mountain at Kanais in the Wadi Abad 
some $5 km east of the Nile from Edfu, It was founded, along with a 
well and a small settlement, to support mining operations initiated by 
Seti 1 to provide gold for the adornment of his temple at Abydos. The 
shrine consists of a speos fronted by portico supported by four 
columns. A square pillar was later added to help support the roof, Two 
niches with engaged Osiride statues of the king flank the main entrance. 
The speos has a main hall with four square pillars. The back wall has 
three sanctuaries while two niches branch off the hall’s side walls at the 
ck 
The temple is best known for its celebrated “three-fold” inscription, 
which is found on the left jamb of the main doorway and on the north 
wall of the main hall, and has received much scholarly attention. 
Most significant is text B, dated to year nine, 111 smw 20. It gives an 
‘account of the king's inspection tour of the eastern desert to examine the 
gold mining operations there, and relates how he grumbled over the 
difficulty of the joumey to the site in the summer heat. After contempla- 
tion, he looked for a good location to dig a well, and decided to establish 
a settlement for the miners complete with temple. Stonemasons 
accompanying him on the journey were ordered to start work on the 
shrine. Once it was completed, Seti returned to dedicate it. 

The date is followed by the stock phrase “on this day” and an account 
ofthe king's first visit. It is almost certain, however, that the date refers 























© Cf, Breasted, ARE II, 81-87, §§169-195; Gunn & Gardiner (1917), 
Schott, Kanais; Licht 52-57: KRU I, 65-70, $32; RITA 1, 56 
RITANC 1, 60-62, §32; 
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to his second visit.“ The text notes that “after the monument was 
finished and its inscriptions engraved, His Majesty retumed to praise his 
fathers all the gods.” Schott posits that the dateline was left open until 
the king’s arrival, or until the whole of text B was carved during the 
royal visit. Although Gunn and Gardiner cast doubt on the historicity 
of the two royal visits, in particular the king's speech during the first 
joumey, Schott demonstrates that they did occur.“ 

The raison d’étre for the Kanais settlement was to support mining 
operations that provided gold for Seti’s temple foundation at Abydos. 
Text C takes the form of a decree in which he establishes a new troop 
of “gold-washers” to mine and transport the precious metal to his 
Abydos temple. He insists that he has not taken workers from another 
gang of miners, and warns both contemporary officials and royal 
posterity not to interfere with his establishment. This mandate includes 
an order of exemption and protection and a religious malediction on any 
who would despoil or interfere with the 

The temple is dedicated to several gods, including the great imperial 
triad of Amen-Re, Re-Horakhty and Ptah, who are named in the 
dedication texts on the architraves (KRI I, 70:5-71:15). The central 
Sanctuary niche in the south wall is occupied by a statue of Amen 
flanked by Seti to his right and the falcon-headed Horus of Edfu to his 
left crowned with a solar disk." The western niche is occupied by the 
king and Isis between an unidentified deity the upper part of whose 
statue has been destroyed, but who was probably Re-Horakhty.“* The 
ceastem niche has Osiris with the king to his right and Ptah to his left. 











niners. 











"Ibid, Schott, 163-1664 
© Tid, 164 


Ibid, 164; Gunn & Gardiner (1917), 241-251. Fut 





er confirmation of royal 





progresses during this period are legion. Eg, a reference to Horemheb's resumption of 
an annual tour of inspection inaugurated by Thutmose Ill: Urk IV, 2150: 7-8, 12-14. 
See Leprohon (1985), 101. Seti’s own travels about his kingdom are recorded in the 
palace accounts of years two and three: KAI I, 243-281, $112, passim, For a recent 
commentary and references, see RITANC I, 159-185, $112, passim. Sets journey 10 
Aswan quartes i recalled in two stelae of year nine: supra 3.120 & 3.121, Finally, the 
extensive travels of Ramesses Il in his earliest years have been discussed by Redford 
(1971), 110-119. 

“ Gauthier (1919), pl. 14; Schott, Kanais, pl 9. 

© Thid., Schott, 167 

* Thid., 136. The plates showing the side chapels are both very dark, and almost 
nothing of the figures in the two niches can be seen. Gauthier (1919), pls. 15-16. 
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Of the shrine, text B states that “Amen is in it, Re is within it, Ptah 
and Osiris are in its sanctuary and also Horus, Isis and Menmaatre, the 
Ennead which is in this temple.” It should be noted that the seven deities 
honored in the Kanais shrine are the same ones with chapels in the 
Abydos temple. Presumably this “Ennead” included three separate 
manifestations of the king represented by the three statues in the 
sanctuary niches for a total of nine gods. In addition to these, the deified 
aspect of Seti was also represented by two Osiride statues engaged in 
niches flanking the main entrance on the south wall of the portico.** 
‘om all this, it is apparent that a major focus of the shrine was the 
cult of the deified king. In this way, the Kanais temple functioned along 
the lines of New Kingdom temples in Nubia, such as those of Thutmose 
I at Ellesiya, Amenhotep Ill at Soleb, Tutankhamen at Faras and 
several of Ramesses II.“ Another indication of the importance of the 
royal cult here is the use of variant Horus names of the king similar to 
‘ones found on the soffits and architraves of the Karnak Hypostyle Hall 
and Abydos temple, both of which were also dedicated, in part, to the 
deified king,” 

In contrast to the emphasis placed on the royal cult is Seti's excep- 
tional piety as demonstrated by the iconography of his figure in the 
ritual scenes. he is shown bowing in deference to 
the gods. There are no erect figures here, as there are at Abydos and 
Gurnah, where one finds a mix of upright and stooped ones, In this way, 
the Kanais shrine is more like the Kamak Hypostyle Hall, where bowing 
figures are almost universal. 





















* In every episode, 





3.128 Kanais, Stela of Anena and Nebseny 
PM VIL. 325 (27); LDT IV, 83; W. Golénischeff, RT 13 (1890), 79, pl. 3: KRI1, 72, $34 
RITA, 61, $34; RITANC L, 62-63, $34 


This stela commemorates two men associated with gold mining 
operations in the region of Kanais under Seti |. The first, Anena, was a 
troop commander who oversaw the transport of the gold to Abydos. The 





Ibid, Gauthier, pls. 2-3; ibid, Schott, pl. 7 
4 As noted by Kitchen, RITANC |, 61, §115. See now Hein, Ramessidische 
Bautatigheit, 144-117, 121-122; Habachi (1969). 
“©” Abydos: Abydos IV, pls. 63-65. Karnak: Rondot, architraves, 149. 
* Gauthier (1919), pls. 2-20, passim. 
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second man, Nebseny, was a crewman on the ship “<Appearing> in 
Truth.” He is described as being “[charged] to excavate the Well of Seti 
Merenptah,” i.e. the one at Kanais. 





3.129 Kanais, Rock Stela of Panub 
PM VIL, 325 (29); LD Il, 1380; J. Leclant, Syria 37 (1960), fg. 5, pl. 2: KRU, 72-73, 
§35; RITA 1, 61-62, §35; RITANC 1, 63-64, $35. 








This stela is divided into two registers. In the upper, Seti worships a 
company of six gods: Amen-Re, Mut, Re-Horakhty, Osiris, Isis and 
Horus, the latter represented as a large falcon." The king is portrayed 
stooped as he offers two nw-jars. There seems to be damage to the 
surface below his chin in Meyer's photograph,’”” and itis unlikely that 
Seti wore the false beard that is shown in Lepsius’ drawing.*” 

On the bottom register a stable master of Amen and the chief of 
troops Panub kneels in adoration of Astarte, who is mounted on a 
galloping horse brandishing a shield and spear. Between the two is 
text in which the official praises the six gods pictured above, along 
with Hathor-Lady-of-Behdet, Ptah-Lord-of-Truth, and Sakhmet- 
Beloved-of-Ptah, whom he entreats to bless the king. Most of these gods 
are connected with Seti's nearby shrine at Kanais and with his temple 
at Abydos. Hathor is often associated with desert and foreign locales, 
while Horus the Behdetite is concerned with the eastern desert and the 
Kanais shrine. 

Astarte herself is not named in the text, but seems to have been 
personally favored by this military official, whose inscription was also 
made in connection with the nearby Kanais shrine. He may have been 
part of the escort that accompanied the king on one of his excursions to 
Kanais. 





























‘* For other references on this stela and its gods, see Leclant (1960), 32, n. 1 
© Ibid, ig. 5 

©" LD IL, 138 0. The beard is seldom if ever worn with the Ahepresh-crown. 
© Despite a defective writing of her name. Leclant (1960), 34, nn. 3-4 
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3.130 Kurkur Oasis, Boundary Stela, Year Four 





This fine stela was discovered in the desert near the Kurkur oasis in 
1992, and it is now kept in the inspectorate magazine on Elephantine."? 
Itremains, as yet, unpublished. Carved from a slab of sandstone that is 
perfectly intact, it displays workmanship of the highest quality in sunk 
relief. The scene occupies the upper half and portrays the king bowing 
in homage before the god Khnum. Proffering two mw-jars to the god, 
Seti is garbed in a kilt with a triangular flap over @ second one with a 
sloping hemline, with a bull's tail attached to the back of his belt, He 
also wears the khat-headdress, a broad collar and bracelets. Between the 
king and the god is an offering stand holding a nmst-jar and a lotus 
blossom. Khnum stands on a plinth holding a ws-scepter and an “nh, He 
wears an 31f-crown on his head and bears the epithet “Lord of the West.” 

The text is arranged in seven horizontal lines below the vignette, and 
is dated to regnal year four, Ill prt 20. The king's full titulary comes 
next, followed by 




















eulogy to him: 


The good god who shields millions, a rampart for hundreds of thousands, 
the multitude. He rejoices 
of strength, who takes 


who is in control of his heart when he se 
when one remembers battle. The sovereign, gre 
possession of the white crown, he having caused his portion to flourish for 
the Two Lords like his father Re. The King of Upper and Lower Egypt 
Menmaatre-Image-of-Re. On this day, now His Majesty he is joyful at 
establishing the borders of Ta-Sety. His father Re possesses the Two 
Banks while his true son repeats his plans eternally 











The vignette is the earliest dated example of a ritual scene in which Seti 
is portrayed bowing piously before the deity. It also displays the fully 
Ramesside style of drafismanship, including distinctive facial 
features—large, aquiline nose and wedge-shaped lips—wider shoulders 
and a flat belly. The eye is, unusually, sfumato, 











1 am grateful to Ingrid Nebe fora photo ofthe stels and information on it. 
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3.131 Beit el-W 
PM VIL, 27; F.C. Gau, Antiquités de la Nubje (Pari, 1822), pl. 13 [1]; H. Gauthier, Le 
Livre des Rois d’Egypte ll, 14, n.; I. Hein, Ramessidische Bauidtigheit, 6-7. 











This block is known only from an early copy by Gau. It bears a relief of 
Seti I being purified by Horus and Seth. Gau found the block in the 
‘entrance hall of the temple of Ramesses Il, but it is now lost. Although 
it may have come from the pylon of the Beit el-Wali temple,*” it could 
also have come from Kalabsha, 300 meters south of Beit el-Wali where 
a New Kingdom temple seems to have existed. Gau's copies contain 
some inaccuracies in the spelling of the king's nomen and prenome 
couple of instan 











s, but other examples on the block are perfectly 


clear, and leave its attribution to Seti I beyond all doubt. 





3.132 El-Dakka, Blocks of Seti I 
PM VIL, A: LOT V. 75 [top|: G. Roeder, Der Tempel von Dakke | (Cairo, 1930), 13-14; 
I Hein, Ramessidische Bautanigheit, 1-12 





Lepsius noted the existence of several fragmentary sandstone blocks 
inscribed with traces of Seti’s cartouche." Perhaps there was once a 
18-19th Dynasty temple on the site." Alternatively, they may have 
come from a temple in the fortress of Kuban opposite El-Dakka. 








3.133 Kuban, Installation of Seti I in the Fortress of Kuban 
WB. Emery and LP. Kirwan, Excavations and Survey between Wadi es-Sebua ar 
Adindan (1929-1931) vol, 2 (Cairo, 1935), 26, 28 & pl. 11; 1. Hein, Ramessidische 
Baautatighet, 13, 






Emery and Kirwan dated stratum D in the fortress at Kuban to the reign 
of Seti 1." Hein suggests that blocks of Seti found across the river at 
El-Dakka may have come from here.” 


© Gau (1822), pl 13 (9 
°° Hein, Rams 
* Thi, 8-9 
© LOY, 75 [top] 

© Hein, Ramessidische Bautatigheit, 11. 

© Emery & Kirwan (1935), vol. 2,26, 28 & pl. 11 
Hein, Ramessidische Bawtatigheit, 3, 





sidische Bautatigheit, 6-7. 
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3.134 Sayala, Stela Fragment of Seti I, Year Three 
H, Satzinger, Kunsthistorisches Museum Wien Funde aus Agypten: Osterreichische 
Ausgrabungen Seit 1961 (Vienna, 1979), cat. 1, fig. 9; 1. Hein, Ramessidisch 
Bautduigheit, 17; KRI VI, 8 





















This sandstone fragment preserves the lower right-hand comer of a 
small royal votive stela dedicated to Monthu. The scene and text are 
rendered in crude sunk relief, with only the feet and part of one of the 
king’s legs remaining." Below the lunette are two horizontal lines of 
apurely formal text: “Regnal year three, second month of prt Repeating- 
of{births of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt Menmaatre] son of Re 
Seti-Merenptah, [beloved of] Month {///).” 

The stela, along with other Ramesside fragments, probably attests to 
mining activity by Seti and his successors in the area, although no 
settlements have yet been found there." It may have been set up on the 
asion of some official expedition, military or otherwise, to the site 














oo 
in year thre: 
























3.135 Amada, Kiosk Fragments 
H. Gauthier, ASAE 10 (1910), 122-124; L, Borchardt, dgyprische Tempel mii Umgang, 
BABA 2 (Cairo, 1938), 99f, I. Hein, Romessidische Bautatighett, 21-22. 


Gauthier assigned responsibility for this chapel to Seti 1, basing his 
assessment on eight blocks with traces of a frieze of falcons alternating 
with cartouches of Seti I, and on two other blocks with his cartouche, as 
well as an architrave fragment. Borchardt mainta 
structure was a “Landungskapelle” dating to the earliest part of 
Akhenaten’s reign."** His argument is weak, however, since Akhenaten 
dedicated so few monuments to Amen, even in the earliest part of his 
reign.’ 








*" Satzinger (1979), cat. 1 & fig. 9, 
"Tid, eat. 1 
") Hein, Ramessidische Bautatigheit, 17. 
* Gauthier (1910), 122-124. 
Borchardt (1938), 99f. Followed by Hein, Ramessidische Bautatigheit, 2 
© Bg. the stela at Gebel Silsila: Urk. IV, 1962; Legrain (1903 66, For blocks 
at Kamak which derive from a monument dedicated to Re-Horakhty and Amen-Re, see 
Redford (1984), 62 & 64, with figs. 44-45 
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3.136 Qasr Ibrim, Rock Stela of Seti I with Viceroy of Kush 
Amenemopet 

PM VIL, 94; F, Hintze, ZAS 87 (1962), pl. 3; R.A. Caminos, JEA $2 (1966), 65-70; 

idem, Shrines and Rock Inscriptions of Ibrim, EEF Memoir 32 (London, 1968), 83-90, 

pls. 39-40; I. Hein, Ramessidische Bautatigheit, 30; KRI , 98-99, §46; RITA I, 82-83, 

546; RITANC I, 78-79, $46. 











This well-known rock stela is one of several carved in the name of Seti 
Iby the viceroy of Kush Amenemopet."” On the lunette, the king lances 
his Nubian foe with a javelin, The accompanying text is highly 
rhetorical and lacks a date, and thus cannot be assigned with any 
certainty to any specific event, such as Seti’s year eight foray in Irem. 
Still, this may have been the occasion for which it was made. 


























3.137 Faras, Block of Seti 1 
4. Karkowski, The Pharaonic Inscriptions from Faras, Faras S (Warsaw, 1981), 290, cat 
319; 1. Hein, Ramessidische Bawtatighet, 37 





Seti’s activity near Faras is known only from one sandstone block 
inscribed with part of his cartouche. used in the 
Christian cathedral at the site. Karkowski opines that it may have come 
from Aksha, where other material of this reign is found. 








This was found 








3.138 Aksha, Satellite Buildings of Seti I in the Temple Complex 
“Linels and jambs’ J. Vercouter & A. Rosenvasser, Kush 11 (1963), 134, 140, pl. 34; 
A. Rosenvasser, Kush 12 (1964), 9698, pl. 28-29; I. Hein, Ramesxidische Bautdtigheit, 
38; KR/ I, 227, §97a; RITA 1, 195-196, $97; RITANC I, 147-148, $978 





A total of five lintels, along with portions of the corresponding, 
doorposts bearing decoration of Seti 1, were found in the ruins of 
subsidiary mud brick buildings in the south-west portion of the New 
Kingdom temple complex at Aksha.* These five chambers probably 








© Hintze (1962), 31-40 & pl. 3; Caminos (1968), 83-90 & pls. 39-40; idem (1966), 
65-70. 

* Karkowski (1981), 290, cat. 319. 

 Vercoutter & Rosenvasser (1963), 134, 140, pl 34; Rosenvasser (1964), 96-98, 
pl 28 
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served as storerooms and not chapels as Rosenvasser claims. They 
face a corresponding row of such rooms, whose doorways were 
inscribed for Ramesses I 

Seti appears to have established a fortified town site here late in his 
reign. Athis death the mud brick work had been largely completed and 
the site was functional, but the temple was apparently not finished, since 
it was decorated by Ramesses Il in the early part of his reign. 

Kitchen suggests that the temple may have originally been dedicated 
to either Min-Amen or some form of Horus, who apparently served as 
a.co-templar deity with Isis." Under Ramesses Il, it was dedicated to 
“Usermaatre/Usermaatre-Setepenre the great god lord of Nubia." 
Spalinger dates its construction to sometime before year fifteen, but 
after year two, based on the form of the king's nomen and other 
criteria. Hein dates it to between years five and fifteen. In fact, itis 
now clear that decoration of the temple was well underway in the 
carliest part of Ramesses II's reign, and had begun under Seti I as well. 
The hypostyle was being decorated with reliefs bearing the shorter form 
of Ramesses II's prenomen."™ 

The Aksha temple may have been intended for the cult of the deified 
Seti |. A fragmentary relief with the head and cartouches of Seti | also 
includes the damaged di.n.i n.k formula'** usually spoken by gods, and 
attested with deified kings like Amenhotep III at Soleb and Ramesses It 
in various temple reliefs throughout Nubia. This relief could either stem 
from Seti I's own reign, or perhaps signify a posthumous cult instituted 
by Ramesses II similar to others at Karak, Gumah and Abydos. 























© RITANC 1, 148, $294. Contra Rosenvasser (1964), 96-97, The doorjambs and 
chambers they give access to are similar to magazines connected to the so-called temple 
palace at Seti's Abydos temple: sypra347.11 
RITANC 1, 148, $294, Presumably Horus of Buben, who is named on one ofthe 
jambs. Rosenvasser (1968), 97. 

© KRIML, 773-775; RITANC Mi, 49-497 

© Spatinger (1980), 95-98. Ramesses’ second Irem war apparently took pla 
between years fiteen to twenty. Kitchen (1977) 1. According to both, the 
military reliefs in the temple showing a Nubian war refer to Ramesses’ participation in 
‘eampaign against Irem during Set I's eighth year. Ibid, Spainger, 98-99, 

“# Fuscaldo (19923); idem (1992b), 195-196. 
© Tid (19924), 13-14, pl. 13 & fig. 3d; RITANC TI, 496 
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3.139 Aksha, Block with Kneeling Captive 


A. Rosenvasser, Kush 12 (1964), 99, pl. 326: J. Vercoutter in Livre duu Centenaire, 
MIFAO 104 (Cairo, 1980), 175, fg. 7c; I. Hein, Ramessidische Bauidtighett, 38. 


This block was built into a pillar in the south-west comer of the outer 
hall. Although it is anepigraphic, Rosenvasser dates it to Seti’s reign. 
It portrays him spearing a Nubian captive while a divine vulture or 
falcon, of which only the wings are preserved, hovers above him, The 
king’s pose is similar to the traditional smiting scene except that he 
dispatches the enemy not with a mace, but with a spear. This variant of 
the smiting motif appears first under Seti.” As with many other Nubian 
monuments, the king's headdress, in this case a round-bottomed wig 
with diadem, is surmounted by ram's hos which support a sun disk 
flanked by a pair of tall plumes and two ura. 





3.140 Aksha, Block Fragment with Cartouche of Seti I 
A Rosen 





ser, Kush 11 (1964), 140; 1. Hein, Ramessidische Bauatighei, 38, 


This block apparently comes from a group of fragments belonging to a 
vignette depicting a procession. According to Rosenvasser, S 
responsible for some kind of building on the site, perhaps the main 
temple otherwise known to have been completed by Ramesses II.!* 





i was, 





3.141 Buhen, Larger Ste 
EA 1189) 

PALVIL, 129 (3); M, L. Bierbrier, BMHT 10, 11 & pls, 10-11; KRI1, 37-38, §18; RITA 

1, 30:31, $18; RITANC 1, 42-43, $18; I, Hein, Romessidische Bautatigheit, 42. 





of Seti 1, Year One (British Museum 





The decree for this stela, and for another smaller one also found at 
Buhen, is dated to IV Sm last day, in the king’s first regnal year when 
he was in Memphis (KR/ I, 





2). The decree is almost identical to 


 Rosenvasser (1964), 99 & pl. 32¢; Verooutier (1980), 175, fig. 7c 
CC. the Qasr Ibrim stela of Seti (supra 3.137) and a scene from the Libyan 
‘campaign in the king's Karnak battle reliefs. Epigraphic Survey, Battle Reliefs, pl. 29. 
In the later example he tramples another Libyan even as he dispatches the chief with his 
javelin 
 Vercoutter and Rosenvasser (1963), 140. See Hein, Ramessidische Bautatigheit, 
38-39, 
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another issued by Ramesses I in his second regnal year (KRY 1, 2-3).*” 
Both record the king’s order that a new endowment of various priests, 
slaves “of His Majesty's capture” and foodstuffs be granted to the 
temple of Ptah within the fortress of Buhen. Unlike Ramesses I's stela, 
in which he claimed that he built the temple, Seti states only that he 
dedicated the stela.” Seti's tablet was set into the southern niche in the 
front inner wall of the forecourt.”*' The date on the stela is the earliest 
known from Seti’s reign and probably comes some seven months afte 

that on his father’s decree, Ramesses” death and Seti’s accession having 
occurred during this interval.” 

The stela is in rather crude sunk relief,” in contrast to both the 
parallel stela of Ramesses I and the lesser stela issued by Seti on the 
same day (see the next entry). Moreover, it is on a smaller scale than 
Ramesses I's. The scene has the earliest datable example of Seti wearing 
the long military wig. Previous to this, it is attested with royalty only 
once under Ramesses I (supra 1.2.10). Although the workmanship is 
crude, the narrow shoulders of the figures are in keeping with the post- 
Amara style employed early in the reign. 











3.142 Buhen, Smaller Stela of Seti 1, Year One (Pennsylvania 
University Museum E. 10988) 

PM VIL, 129: D. Randll-Maciver & C-L. Woolley, Buhen (Philadelphia, 1911), 92-93 

ph 3411.8, Smith, The Fortress of Buhen: vol. / The Inscriptions (London, 1976), pl 

0, no, 71. Hein, Ramessidische Bowtaigheit, 42; KAI, 100, §47; RITA I, 83-84, $7, 

RITANC 1, 79-80, $47; (Bi. 135). 








This stela was found with the left third of the slab missing. Its execution 
is markedly superior to Seti’s larger Buhen stela, for although the 
paleography of the signs is nearly identical, the lunette sce 





c is rendered 





© For new translations and commentary on both stela, sce Davies (1997), 249-256. 

® RITANC 1, 43, §78. Still, the text recording the temple's construction by Ramesses 
I ies in the inscription’s last three lines, which were carved at the behest of Seti 110 
replace five earlier lines of text in the original edition. See Christophe (1951), 355. This 
perhaps indicates thatthe north temple was not completed until early in Sets reign. 

™ RITANC 1, 3, §5b; H. Smith (1976), vol. 1, 211, n. 3, correcting PM Vil, 120, 
plan, 
° RITANC 1,3, §3 
® BMHT 10, pl. 10. 





Spalinger (1978), 231-232 with references n 8. 
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in fine bas relief, and the overall surface has been more carefully 
finished. Its text is rhetorical praise of the king. 

In the vignette, he stands to the right holding an ‘nh in one hand and 
an 3b3-scepter in the other with which he consecrates a pile of offerings. 
He wears a nemes-headdress surmounted by a crown made up of two tall 
plumes and a sun disk supported by ram's homs and flanked by Uraei.* 

To the left of the offering table, Ptah stands in a shrine that also 
single offering stand with a nmst-jar and lotus blossom. A 
‘winged sun disk hovers at the top of the lunette. Pendant uraei dangling 
from the sun disk flank Seti’s prenomen written without a cartouche. As 
with the larger Buhen stela, his figure is distinguished by its narrow 
shoulders, which are in keeping with the post-Amamna style. 


encloses 





3.143 Amara West, Town Enclosure Wall 
PM Vil, 168; H. W. Fairman, JEA 25 (1939), 142 & pl. 13; idem, JEA 34 (1948), 9; 
Hein, Ramessidische Bauidtigheit, $2; P. Spencer, Amara West: The Architectural 
Report (London, 1997), 15-26 


Seti seems to have founded this settlement and completed much of the 
town wall, as indicated by mud bricks stamped with his name.” He 
nay also have initiated construction of the temple on the island as the 
focal point of this new fortified town. Spencer lists the architectural and 
inscriptional evidence for Seti I's work at Amara including two now 
missing never published by Fairman and a pair of inscribed 
doorjambs.™ Like so many others he began, this was unfinished at his 
death, and it was left for Ramesses II to complete. 
it the Pr-R‘ms-sw-mry-Imn, but Fairman avers that the original 
foundation would have been called something like the Pr-Min-m3°-R°, 
based on a damaged inscription found at the site.” Likewise, the west 











Ramesses Il named 





* This combination of royal headgear was favored in other representations of the 
king in Nubia, as on scenes accompanying the Nauri decree and the year eleven stela 
from Gebel Barkal. Griffith (1927), pl. 39; Reisner & Reisner (19336), 74 

® Fairman (1939), 142 & pl. 13; idem (1948), 9 

% Spencer (1997), 15-26 & pl. 104, 

™ Fairman insists thatthe temple was not built until Ramesses IIs reign and leaves 
open the possibility that Seti ad erected an earlicr temple on the site. Tbid, 142, 

* Ibid., Fairman (1948), 9, While his interpretation is possible, the broken 
inscription could also refer tothe pr Tm instead of the pr Mn-mt'-R. Sil, since one 
would expect Seti, who founded the site, to have named it after himself, Fairman's 
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gate of the enclosure may have been erected by Seti and decorated by 
Ramesses.” Spencer concludes that Seti laid the foundation and 
perhaps built the entire temenos wall. He may also have begun the 
temple.” 









3.144 Amara West, Stela of Seti I, Year Eight (Brooklyn 39.424) 
PM VIL, 159; KRI, 102-104, §9; replaced and improved, KRI VII, 8-11, §184; RITA 
1, 85-87, §49; RITANC 1, 81-90, §49; I. Hein, Ramessidische Bawtotighet, 82. 








































This stela records @ campaign against Irem.”" The entire surfac 
badly weathered, and a depression in the middle of the stone that was 
ciently filled with plaster has largely disappeared. Much of the text 
was inscribed in this medium, and most of this has been lost.” The 
upper portion of the year date is wom away, but four strokes are 
preserved below. Although a higher figure has been proposed, it is more 
likely that the date is year eight.’ Another text found some ten miles 
to the south of Amara West at Sai records the same event (RITANC |, 
81ff; infra 3.147). The piece may join with Khartoum 3063 (see the 
entry). 

















next 





3.145 Amara West, Stela Fragment of Seti I (Khartoum 3063) 
PM Vil, 161; H. W. Fairman, Discovery NS 2 (August 1939), 390; idem, The 
Connoisseur 103 (1939), 327; 1. Hein, Ramessidische Bautanigheit, 32; D. Wildung 
(ed.), Sudan: Antike Konigreiche am Nil (Munich, 1996), 140, ea. 142; KRI, 104, $50; 
RITA 1, 87-88, §50; RITANC 1, 90, $50 


This sandstone stela fragment consists of only the lunette scene 
depicting Seti smiting the Nubian foe. It is, perhaps, the top of Brooklyn 


solution may be the best one. 
” Ibid. 8 
‘Spencer (1997), 26 
"t RITANC 1, B1fE. Davies (1997), 47-54 
* From the Brooklyn Museum's records, kindly sent to me by Dr. Richard Fazzini 
" Kitchen, RITANC I, 82, notes that the only other possiblity would be year nine, 
with five strokes above. Vercoutter would date the stela to [| (year twelve) on 
epigraphic grounds, but this seems doubtful. Contra Vercoutter (1972), 207; idem 
(1980), 176, n, 2 & 177 with n. 2. Vercoutter relied on photographs, while the stela itself 
‘was checked by R. Fazinni and W. Mumane in 1982, who found no evidence of 
hypothetical year twelve, leaving year eight as the most reasonable solution. From the 
Brooklyn Museum's records, kindly sent to me by Richard 
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39.424, which has a text but no scene (RITANC I, 90, §167). In support 
of this contention, it should be noted that the thicknesses of these two 
stela fragments are identical. The width of this one is about 6.5 cm less 
than the Brooklyn stela, but the former is broken off at its right-hand 
side, with only the arm of Amen-Re extending a hps-sword to the king 
preserved. Seti wears the Nubian wig surmounted by a pair of ram's 
horns embellished with uraei, tall plumes and a sun disk. The stela was 
found in the pillared hall of the Ramesside temple at Amara-West.’!* 


















3.146 Amara West, Block of Seti from the “Governor's Palace” 
PA Vil, 163; H.W. Fairman, JEA 34 (1948), 6-9, pl. 62; 1. Hein, Ramessidische 
Bautdigheit, 32; P. Spencer, Amara West: The Architectural Repor, pls, 18d 8 19. 









This sandstone block is decorated in crude relief with the upper part of 
What appears to be an offering scene, probably featuring Re-Horakhty 
as indicated by a large sun disk on his head.” Traces of Seti’s 
prenomen mark him as responsible for the block. Fairman suggested 
it stemmed from a small chapel on the site erected prior to the 






















Ramesside 





emple. It was found reused in the Ramesses II temple. 


3.147 Sai, Fragmentary Stela of Seti | (MAF F.25.11+) 

J. Vercoutter, RAE 24 (1972), 201-208, pl. 17; idem in Livre du Centenaire, 140 
(Cairo, 1980), 157-163, fig. 1, pl. 21A/B; 1. Hein, Ramessidische Bawatigkeit, $9; KRI 
1, 102-104, §49; replaced and improved, KR/ VII, 8-11, $184; RITA I, 85-87, §49; 
RITANC 1, 81-90, $49, 








In 1970 Vercoutter discovered a stela of Seti I similar to one found at 
Amara West.""” The texts are not identical but parallel accounts of the 
king's year eight campaign against Irem (R/TANC I, 81f1). The lunette 
scene, along with the uppermost lines of the text bearing the date, are 
lost, as is the lowermost part of the text. 








Fain (1939), 142-143, 
airman (1948), pl. 6.2 
"Spencer (1997), 24 & pls. 18d & 19, 

utter (1972), 201-298; idem (1980), 157-163. See most recently Davies 
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3.148 Gebel Doscha, Stela of Seti I & the Viceroy Amenemopet 
PM VI, 167; LD IM, 181k; LDT V, 230; l Hein, Ramessidische Bautatigheit, 60; KRI 
1, 100-101, $48; RITA I, 84-85, $48; RITANC 1, 80-81, §48. 





This stela was carved on the rocky cliffs at Gebel Doscha on the west 
bank of the Nile above the Eighteenth Dynasty speos of Thutmose IIL 
It was made at the behest of the Viceroy of Nubia, Amenemopet, who 
seems to have served in this capacity throughout most of Seti's reign. 
The king, standing fully upright, offers incense and pouring libation for 
the Elephantine triad of Khnum, Satet and Anukis. 




















49 Sesebi, Block of Seti 1 
PM VIL, 174; H. W. Fairman, JEA 24 (1938), 152: 
























This block, decorated with the cartouches of Seti I, was found reused as 
the threshold in the door of a house. No photograph or drawing wa 
published, and its whereabouts is unknown. 





50 Sesebi, Precinct Wall of Sun Temple 
A. M. Blackman, JEA 23 (1937), 148; H.W. Fairman, JEA 24 (1938), plan; 1 Hein, 
Ramessidische Bautatighei, 





The small temple to the sun god seems originally to have been built by 
Akhenaten. Seti rebuilt it and surrounded it with a mud brick enclosure 
wall 











3.151 Sesebi, Block of Seti I 
A. M. Blackman, JEA 23 (1937), pl. 19; H. W. Fairman, JEA 24 (1938), 153; 1. Hein, 


Ramessidische Bautatigheit, 62. 





This sandstone block is decorated with a fine bas relief of a goddess 
holding two rnpr-staves behind a king. Only his shoulder is preserved. 


* LD IM, 14k 
" Fairman (1938), 153, 
” Blackman (1937), 148. 
°" Tbid., pl. 19.4. 
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This pi 
criteria. 





can, therefore, be dated to the reign of Seti I on stylistic 





3.152 Nauri, Stela of Seti 1, Year Four 
PM VI, 174; FLL. Griffith, JEA 13 (1927), 193-208, pls. 37-43; 1. Hei 
Bautduighett, 62; KRI1, 45-58, §24; RITA 1, 38-50, §24; RITANC 1, 48 









Ramessidische 
$24, 








This well-known rock stela is considered one of the most important texts 
of Seti I's reign.” Seti issued the edict to protect the chattel and labor 
force of a foundation he had established for his Abydos temple from 
abuse by various classes of officials operating in Nubia.”* The text 
belongs toa small group of similar decrees” issued in the post-Amama 
period to address official corruption, which seems to have become a 
serious problem during the reign of Akhenaten. Further analysis of 
the legal portions of this text are best left to those with more expertise 
than has the present author. Still, a few observations can be made on 
portions that relate to Seti’s plans for his Abydos temple and its 
foundation, 

It is apparent from the text that ed the establishment of 
a large estate for his Abydos temple a high priority early in the reign. 
The far-flung agricultural holdings, gold mines and other economic 
ed by the Abydos foundation had been at least in part 
established by year four, the date on the stela, if not earlier. In the Nauri 
decree, an account of the temple and its estates takes the form of a 
eulogy (KAI: 46:10f). The description of the temple proper is fanciful 
when compared with the actual building preserved at Abydos. As the 
text dates to year four, when construction can scarcely have begun, it is 











i consider 





concerns maint 





The in-curved tragus of the car marks this relief as dating to the post-Amarna 
period (W. J. Mumane, by personal communication), The piece lacks any other 
characte 

bas relief, moreover, indicates thatthe piece probably dates to no later than the 





tics of Sei’s art or any of his Amarna or post-Amarna successors, The use of 
of Ramesses I, forthe use of this medium was quite rare during the rest of the New 
Kingdom. 
Griffith (1927), 193-208. See most recently Davies (1997), 2 
* For interpretations of this documents, see Edgerton (194 











308, 
), 219-230; Gardiner 








E.g,, the decree of Horemheb: Kruchten (1981). For @ text similar to the Nauri 
decree, also from Seti’s reign, see Brunner (1939), 161-164; supra 3.44 
Leprohon (1985), 93-104, 
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at any rate prospective. The descriptions are largely hyperbole, and even 
the more specific details do not correspond to reality.” Although they 
are described in the same glowing terms, the enumeration of the various 
personnel and properties assigned to the temple's holdings is perhaps 
more accurate, as these were protected by decree. Thus Seti established 
estates to provide fowl, cattle and other livestock and plantations to raise 
grain and other herbage. Personnel were assigned to it too, including 
various classes of priests, agricultural workers and prisoners of war, the 
last being described as coming from Retchenu (KAY I, 48:16ff). Among 
the other personnel and properties cited there are fleets of ships. Not 
mentioned in the eulogy, but described as protected by the decree, other 
temple personnel such as bee keepers, vintners, desert traders and gold 
washers are cited (KR/I, $2:6-8). All these are described as functioning 
in Nubia, but the eulogy of the temple foundation states that the king 
had established estates throughout Egypt to provide foodstuffs for the 
Abydos foundation (KR/I, 0:10-11). 

In addition to the Nubian concems of the temple, we know tha 
established gold mining operations in the eastern desert at Kanais later 
in his reign (supra 3.127). In addition, wine jar dockets from Abydos 
and Reqaqna mention vineyards, at least one of which was probably in 
the Delta.” Thus, despite the hyperbole of the rhetorical portion of the 
decree, it seems clear that by year four, Seti had already begun to 
establish a huge foundation on behalf of his Abydos temple with 
holdings throughout Egypt and Nubia. 








ti 











®” The pylons are described as being of “Tura limestone with thickness of granite. 
[KRI1,47:12. Infact, the outer pylon, largely built under Ramesses I, is constricted of 
sandstone: supra 3.47.1 

KRU, $9, §25ab, The Abydos jar, Cairo 
HMar-canl inthe Dela. Kitchen doubts that a vineyan 
iam north of Abydos, given thatthe best vineyards we 
56, $99 





snphora 2789, makes reference 10 the 
d was to be found at Reqagna, 24 
in the north, See RITANC I, 35: 
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3.153 Gebel Barkal, Fragmentary Stela of Seti 1, Year Eleven 
(Khartoum 1856) 













PM Vl, 220; G. A. Reisner & M. B. Reisner, ZAS 69 (1933), 73-78, pl. 8; I. Hein, 
Ramessidische Bautatigkeit, 66; KRI, 75-76, §38; RITA 1, 64-65, §38; RITANC, 65 
66, §38. 
















It is a great pity that this inscription is so fragmentary,” but fortunately 
the dateline is intact, as it remains the highest known date in the king’s 
reign, IV smw 12 or 13 (KRII, 75:8). The scene depicts Seti offering 
incense to Amen and a goddess.” He wears the Nubian wig sur 
mounted by a pair of ram's horns with sun disk, tall feathers and two 
traci. Three slender offering stands supporting a large pile of offerings 
lie between him and the two deities. Seti is upright, and while it is more 
‘common to find inclined figures of the king later in the reign, the 
conventional stance is also found at this time, and one need not conclude 
that he ceased to employ the bowing stance at the end of his reign (supra 
1.2.5) 

In the main text, the dateline and royal titulary are followed by a 
eulogy of the sovereign which is almost completely lost. Next comes the 
main report (KR/ I, 75:12f). It describes a series of building projects he 
had initiated on behalf of the various gods of Egypt. The first is a broad 
hall of appearances (wshr h*w), built of sandstone, for Amen (KRY I, 
75:14-76:1). This is probably a reference to the addition Seti made in the 
temple of Amen at Gebel Barkal. Following the brief description of this 
building comes an extended testimonial to his prowess as a military 
leader, followed by an all too brief description of his building activities 
in Heliopolis (KR/ 1, 76:6-7). Precisely what sort of edifice the king 
erected there cannot now be determined, but it was, perhaps, a reference 
to the forecourt with pylon gateway, colossi and obelisks he is known 
to have built there (supra 3.29), here described as being in the temple of 
the Benben-stone. The final section of the text calls on all the gods to 
celebrate the king's accomplishments as a builder because “*he has built 
for you a temple anew, of fine, hard white sandstone.” This is presum- 
ably a second reference to the Gebel Barkal temple, since no other site 
is mentioned 











































* Reisner & Reisner (1933), 73-96. 
Reisner & Reisner, Z4S 69, pl. 8 
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Although a great deal of the text is missing, the larger portion of these 
lacunae seem to be in the rhetorical sections. Thus, following the 
description of the hall of appearances, the long encomium in praise of 
Seti’s military leadership seems to have included the middle lines of the 
text, which are cither largely or wholly lost. Where the text picks up 
again in lines 16 and 17, the reference to Amen-Re suggests that the 
rhetorical theme has not changed. In the end, nothing with historical 
value seems to be missing from this part of the text, such as a descrip- 
tion of building activities elsewhere, say in Memphis. 

Thus, in all likelihood only two building projects are mentioned in 
this text, One on behalf of Amen is mentioned twice (KR/ 1, 75:14-76:1 
& 76:8-9). Moreover, the edifice is described as a broad-hall of 
appearances.” The Heliopolitan structure was located in the Mansion 
of the Benben-stone, but precisely what sort of edifice it was is unclear, 
although it may very well have been a forecourt with pylon gateway, 
obelisks and colossi Seti appears to have built there 




















3.154 Gebel Barkal, Hall of Appearances (Whi /w) of Seti 1 
G.A Reisner, JEA 4 (1917), 220. Hein, Ramessidische Bautarigheit, 6. 








Reisner excavated the remains of a pillared hallway (B 503 on his plan), 
in front of the original Eighteenth Dynasty sanctuary of the main temple 
of Amen-Re at Gebel Barkal. It was much denuded, only the lowermost 
portions of the columns and walls being preserved. Despite the lack of 
textual evidence to indicate who built it, Reisner was able to narrow the 
Id of possible candidates to Horemheb and Seti,” With the discov- 
ery of the latter king's fragmentary stela of year eleven in B 503 some 
years later, he concluded that Seti indeed was responsible for erecting 
this pillared hall.” 

















spencer, Egyptian Temple, 77 & n. 148. 
” Reisner (1917), 222-223. 
° Reisner & Reisner (19336), 77. 
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3.185 Obelisk Shaft Fragment of Seti I from Heliopolis (No. 747) 
F. Goddio etal, Alexandria: The Submerged Royal Quarters (London, 1998), 









This fragment of grey granite stems from yet another obelisk of Seti I 
found recently in the harbor at Alexandria and originally from Heliopo- 
lis. It comes, perhaps, from the lower part of the shaft as indicated by 
the central column of inscriptions preserved on three of its faces, One 
of these includes the phrase ...mry di ‘nh, “beloved of (Divine Name 
lost), given life....” which one would expect near the bottom of the 
inscription, The three faces also include the tops of matching scenes 
with a god on the left side and the king on the right side of the central 


































column of text. Each has a >—=rsign above it, with no indication that 
there was another scene above—such as a ground line—indicative of the 
several registers of scenes that one finds on the upper shafts of Hatshep- 


Sut's obelisks. Seti's Flaminian obelisk, does, however, have 





milar 
scenes on all four facets of the shaft at its base showing the king, 
ling before a god. On the Alexandria fragment, the king's figure is 
not preserved, but the large space occupied by his titulary indicates that 
he was shown kneeling or perhaps as a sphinx on a plinth, since the 
adjoining vignette has Amen’s head and plumed headdress. Unlike the 
Flaminian, which has only Heliopolitan deities, the present monument 
was more “ecumenical,” with vignettes featuring Amen, Khepri and 
Ptah, The missing fourth face might have had another incarnation of Re, 
or, perhaps, the dynastic god Seth, although the former seems more 
likely given the monolith’s Heliopolitan provenance. 




















3.186 Memphite (?) Relief of Seti l (New York MMA L. 1996.46) 
Sotheby's New York, Fine Greek, Roman. Etruscan, Egyptian, and Near Eastern 


Antiquities, public auction, May 22, 1981, lot 39. 





This fine bas relief fragment in limestone preserves the head and 
shoulders of the goddess Hathor nursing Seti 1 as a child. Of the latter, 
only his uracus and cartouche is preserved. The angle of his uracus 
indicates that his head was tumed up, in turn suggesting that he was 
standing, not sitting, on Hathor’s lap. The relief is finely detail 
though not as elaborately as examples from the king’s Abydos temple. 
Stylistically, the face has a modeled brow with a deep crease between 
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the brow and eye. The shape of the eye resembles examples from the 
Ramesses I chapel at Abydos. There are no cosmetic bands. The nose is 
large but not aquiline, and the tip is a bit snubbed, with the underside 
curving down towards the philtrum. The lips are full and asymmetrical 
The relief is certainly not in the mature Ramesside style used later in the 
king’s reign, and is most likely quite early. 

Sold at auction in 1981 and loaned to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in 1996, the piece once belonged to J.J. Klejman of New York who 
acquired it in 1964. The reported provenance was “from a temple at 
Kurnah near Thebes.” The piece is likely not from Gurnah—where litle 
limestone was used—or even from Thebes. More probably, it stems 
from some Memphite structure of the earlier part of the reign, pethaps 
from the Ptah chapel at Mit Rahineh (supra 3.35). 














3.157 Inscribed Fragment (Statue Platform?) of Seti I (Heidelberg 
924) From Karnak (?) 


E, Feucht et al, Vom Nil zum Neckar: Kunst Schatze Agyptens 
elberg (Berlin, 1986), 76, cat. 198. 


aonischer und 








hoptischer Zeit an der Universitat 


This small fragment might belong to the upper surface of a statue 
platform. It gives the titulary of the king who is described as beloved of 
‘Amen-Re of Karnak, which probably indicates its original provenance. 


3.158 Fragmentary Relief (Steln?) of Seti ! from Karnak 
H. Jaquet-Gordon, Karnak:nond 8 Le erésor de Thowmosis statues, sides et blocs 
réuilisés (Cairo, 1999), 390-395, cats. 279-281 








These three fragments all seem to belong to a single sandstone relief of 
Seti I depicting the king, now lost, before Amen-Re. Below the raised 
relief vignette is a'sunk relief band of text preserving the king's Nebly 
and Golden Horus names. Of the king only part of his prenomen 
cartouche, with the distinctive C““+sign on the bottom, survives. The 
nature of the piece is not clear, although it might have been a stela set 
into a mud brick wall. 








™ Ct. the present example with Sourourian (1993), pl. 4b, Although the relies and 
statues from the central chapel show the king sitting on the goddesses lap without 
suckling, other reliefs on the side rooms and exterior walls show him suckled by 
goddesses including the lon-headed Sakhmet. Author's personal observations. 
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The Internal Chronology of Seti I’s Reign 


The present chapter aims to increase our current understanding of a 
number of key chronological and historical issues of Seti I's reign that 
frustrate those secking to establish a more secure chronology for the 
New Kingdom. The length of the reign remains one of the more 
controversial problems in New Kingdom chronology; the number of 
years he ruled is still open to question, as are the accession dates of the 
first three kings of the Nineteenth Dynasty. The issue of the hypothetical 
coregencies of Seti | with Ramesses I and Il is less pertinent, as no one 
would now advocate the notion of double-dated coregencies in the 
Nineteenth Dynasty (infra 4.6.1), yet they remain important historic 
controversies. It is hoped that the following analysis can provide a more 
secure intemal chronology of Seti’s reign, but absolute chronology lies 
beyond the scope of this work. 














4.2 Accession Dates of the First Three Ramessides 
4.2.1 The Accession date of Ramesses 1 


There is no direct evidence for the accession date of Ramesses |. 
Attempts to isolate a time frame for this event have been made by 
Krauss' and Von Beckerath,’ but the results are highly speculative, 
based on estimations of how his short reign might fit into their models 
for absolute chronology between the reigns of Amenhotep III and 
Ramesses Il. The highest date known for the king is II prt 20 in year two 
on a stela from Buhen (KRI I, 2-3). Although this provides a ferminus 
post quem for Seti I's assumption of the throne, by itself it does not shed 


Krauss (1978), 185-189, 201 
Sometime during 1 prt. Von Beckerath (1994), 106 & 117. 
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light on the accession date of Ramesses I. Until further evidence is 
forthcoming, it will remain an insoluble problem. 


42,2 The Accession date of Seti I 




























The first attempt to pinpoint an accession date for Seti | was made by 
Helck in 1959, By arranging the various dates in the Rechnungen from 
the palace in Memphis, encompassing regnal years two and three, in 
their calendrical order, he arrived at an interval between II pri 17 and I 
smw 17 during which the start of the new regnal year could have 
occurred. As he later admitted himself, this methodology was flawed. 
The dated entries are not derived from a single papyrus, and there is no 
proof that they once formed a consecutive series of dates.* Helck later 
proposed II Sw 24, described as the “waterborne procession,” nw, of 
Seti on Ostracon Gardiner 11, as the accession date (KRY VI, 249:7).° 
Mumane reappraised the material from the Rechnungen, and by 
arranging the dates which overlap, he was able to isolate a continuous 
series of dates on which the accession could not have occurred. The 
resulting window during which Seti could have come to the throne lay 
between IIL sm 18 and IV smw 17.° 

Although it fell within the interval he had established, Mumane 
rejected Helck’s revised date of Ill $mmw’ 24. He asserted that the events 
called A*7-nsw, although they could refer to anniversaries of the royal 
accession, also denoted the public appearance of the royal cult figure on 
other occasions, Moreover, he maintained, the events of IIL smw 24 were 
described as a fnt, “waterborne procession,” and therefore did not 
betoken Seti’s accession date.” Redford has shown that during the New 
Kingdom the term f'i-nsw was used to refer specifically to the king’s 
accession date or its anniversary.’ Festivals in honor of individual 




















3 Helek (1959), 117-118, 
* Helek (1966), 233 

* bid, Helck, 233-234 
© Mumane (1976), 23-24. 

26, 

rd (1967), 22-25. The Turin Work Joumal describes IIL snow 27 as the Hin 
nsw War-mis Rll (= KRI V1, 697-2), P. Bib. Nat. 237 describes I smw 26, which is 
incontroveribly the accession date of Ramesses If, as [A] nsw Wsr-mf'-R®my-Imn ( 

KRIVI, 340:1). A notation following this date in ODM. 55 from year twenty-one of 
Ramesses III describes it as it 7-nsw m prot v-s. (= KRIV, 557-7), 





; Mumane (1976), 
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deceased kings were celebrated only once a year, in contrast to holy 
days of the Theban Necropolis’ two patron gods, the deified Amenhotep 
Land Ahmose-Nefertari.” Moreover hl seems to have been interchange- 
able with the term hnt/hnw in describing festivities surrounding the 
anniversary of the king's accession in material from Deir el-Medina,"” 
A hnt normally refers to a waterborne procession,"' but like many other 
festal days at Thebes during the New Kingdom, the anniversary of a 
king's accession must have included some kind of nautical procession 
involving the royal cult statue. 

Murnane’s primary objection to Helck’s date was that it was not 
consistently a holiday in the Ramesside period, since a workman was 
recorded as being absent on Ill Smw 24 on an ostracon of Ramesses II's 
year forty, which, he reasoned, must have therefore been a workday." 
This conclusion is misleading, as it is now apparent that workers who 
were ill or away for extended periods of time were noted as absent for 
the whole period even if some of the intervening days were in fact 
official holidays."’ Helck also compiled several other examples where 
III Snow 24 is logged as a holiday, although no reason is specified in any 
of these.'* Thus, while Seti’s accession could have fallen any time 
between III smw 18 and IV smw’23, Helck’s date of III $mw 24 seems 
the most likely solution, there being no clear evidence against it 














4.2.3 The Accession date of Ramesses II 








arious dates have been proposed over the years for Ramesses II's 
accession. A range of dates in all three seasons of the Ancient Egyptian 
calendar has been advanced, and the question has been even more 
controversial than the accession date of Seti I. Sethe noted that a stela 
attributed to Ramesses” eighth year describes how work on a colossal 
statue was carried out between year seven, III shr 21 and year eight, II] 





* Helek (1990), 213, n. 3. 
"In connection with Ramesses Il, 0. Cairo CG 28503 (= KRITV, 425:10-11) and 
Seti I om III sow 24: p} bmw Sty, O. Gardiner 11 (= KRI VI, 249.7), 
"Wo, AM, 375:5-12, var. bmw: Wb, IL, 37513, 
© Mumane (1976), 26. 
" Helek (1990), 205, n. 3; Jansen (1980), 127-152 
 Thid., Helek, 207 
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3ht 18." This 363-day interval was described as consisting of “one year 
and three days” (w" rnpr hrw 3).'° The curious writing for 3h in the 
dateline,=@, however, could also represent Smw’, which Sethe himself 
seems to have preferred. The stela itself was dated to Il pri 8 in year 
eight. Sethe concluded that the accession date could not have fallen 
between III 3h (or §mw) 18 (= the day on which work on the colossus 
was completed in year eight) and II prt 8,the date of the stela itself.” 
Instead it must have occurred from between II prt 8 and Il through IV 
prt 20, the latter figures being the possible range for the broken date on 
a stela from Giza which appears to stem from year one."* Seele later 
narrowed this time span to between II pre 8 and Ill prt 1, the latter figure 
being the first given on a calendar from the ceiling of the Ramesseum.”” 
Doubt was cast on the conclusions advanced by Sethe and Secle when 
Von Beckerath, aided by a superior edition of the Manshiyet es-Sadr 
stela, pointed out an error in Sethe’s theory. Sethe had misread the years 
between which the statue was carved. They are in fact between years 
ight and nine, not seven through eight. Since the dateline on the statu 
lay in year eight, Von Beckerath concluded that it must have been 
backdated.” He placed Ramesses’ accession between I pre 17 and Il prt 
82! But in reconstructing the new king’s itinerary during year one, 
Redford has called attention to a serious flaw in any proposed accession 
date during prt, whereby Ramesses would have joumeyed to Gebel 
Silsila, which he visited on III Sew 10, before the festival of Opet in the 
second month of #ht. This would, however, mean that he had passed 
through Thebes before the festival, which is described as his first visit 
to the city as king. 
































© Sethe (1927), 110-114; 
"Ignoring the five epagomenal days. 
"The reading sh s perhaps more likely than tow in this instance. Secle, Coregency 

80, Ifthe first date is ead as Sow, then the dates between II prt 8 and Ill sonw 18 would 

have lain in the same regnal year if one accepts this accession date. Von Beskerath 

(1956), 

Sethe (1927), 112-113. The stelais in bas relief and seems to bear the shorter from 

of the king's prenomen. See Mumane, Coregencies, 64-65. 
© Seele, Coregency, 80-81 

‘Von Beckerath (1956), 2; Hamada (193! 

362:12; RITANC H, 217, §392. 

Tid, Vor Beckerath (1956), 3. 
® Redford (1971), 110, n.3 




















217-230 & pl. 30; KAI TI, 360:7- 
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Larson advocated two ranges of possible accession dates based on 
ostraca from Deir el-Medina containing dated lists, which include regnal 
year dates, from Ramesses II's reign: (A) III 3hr $ to Ill 3hr 11, or (B) I 
3ht 16 to Ill 3ht 5.” His case depends on the interpretation of absentees 
noted on a work list from Deir el-Medina. These dates were subse- 
quently condensed by Wente and Van Siclen to between Ill 3hr 5-11. 
Ina detailed criticism of this methodology, Krauss seriously undermined 








Larson's conclusions."* Ramesses left Thebes for the north on IIL 3ht 23 
the Opet festival, which began in the 
middle of Il 3ht. In order to arrive at Thebes in time for Opet, Krauss 
Memphis no later than the end of I 3/ 
thereby reducing Larson's window for the accession date dramatically 
Von Beckerath had shown that the accession could not have occurred 






in year one after celebrating 






calculates that he must have 








between Il prt 8 and III sm 21. Taken together with Krauss’ own 






conclusions based on the king’s travels during his first regnal year, this 
left an interval between Ill Smw 22 and the end of 1 3h when he must 
have left Memphis for Thebes to attend the Opet festival: but based on 
the date of the king’s death in the middle of I shr and some ancient 
confusion as to whether he had ruled for a full sixty-six or sixty-seven 
years, Krauss concludes that Ramesses could not have come to the 
throne in the later part of ."" Kitchen has also refuted Larson's da 

Helck had long mai 


sm 27. 


















iained that Ramesses II's accession date was III 
He based this on the recurrence of this date as a holiday from 


the attendance journals and other sources from Deir el-Medina. Not all 





these attestations of III smu 





7 as a holiday are certain, some being 


Larson (1976), 17- 
Wente & Van Siclen (1976), 
Krauss (1990), 205, nn. 1 & 3. 
* Von Beckerath (1956), 86 
Krauss (1990), 147-148. 

* RITANC I, 195 

Helek (1959), 118-120; idem (1 








0), 205-214 
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quite fragmentary” or doubtful" Others, however, are clear,"* and 
even when the reason for the holiday was not given, it was consistently 
observed on this date.” It seems clear that III Smw 27 was generally a 
holiday, and in particular one in honor of Ramesses Il. Mumane, in 
support of Larson’s date, objected to Helck’s date, noting that the term 
Ai could be used to refer to any occasion on which the king’s cult statue 
appeared in public, and not just to the anniversary of his accession, 
although this is contrary to what Redford had concluded about the 
term." Krauss’® has offered further chronological evidence in support 
of III Sm 27 as the accession, and this date, which has gained wide 
spread acceptance as the most likely solution to the problem, is 
advocated here,’* 








4.3 The Length of Seti I’s Reign 































tested date for Seti I is regnal year eleven, IV mw 12 or 
n 


The highest 
13 on his fragmentary stela from Gebel Barkal.”” Still, it has often be 
claimed that he reigned longer than this. The various copyists of 
Manetho credit him with a long reign of between fifty-one (Africanus) 
and fifty-nine (Josephus) years. Although Manetho can be quite accurate 
with regard to the length of some reigns, the figures quoted for Seti are 








% ©, Cairo CG 25503 (=KRI IV, 425:10-11) describes a holiday due to the hnit of 
some king. Of his prenomen, only the sun disk is preserved. The date is also lost, but it 
came shortly after IIL sm 20 in year one of Siptah 

9” .g,, an absentee list from year one of Ramesses V: 0. Cairo CG 25609 (= KRI VI, 
245:13), There are two fragmentary dates between III mw 21 and 28. The specific 
notations for these dates are completely lost. 

0, Cairo CG 25533, a work journal from year three of Ramesses 1V, describes Ill 
Smw 27 as fre forthe (91 or nit} of Wsr-mi"U{R*-stp-n-RE KRI VI, 76:5. The Turin 
Necropolis Journal deseribes a date (lost) between III mw’ 26 and 28 as free for the M7 
in nsw Warsms'- Rill. KRI NI, 6972. 

” See list compiled by Helek (1990), 2 

™ Mumane (1976), 25-26; Redford (1967), 

® Krauss (1977), 146-148 

™ For references to those adopting this solution, see Helck (1990), 16. $0 00 
‘Von Beckerath (1994), 69-70, renouncing his earlier view ({1956], 1-3), now supports 
Helck’s date, 
>) Reisner & Reisner (19336), 73-96; KRI, 75:8; supra 3.183, 
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impossible.” Still, one classical source seems to have preserved a more 
plausible span of ten to eleven years for Seti’s reign.” 

Nineteenth century scholars, although rejecting the Manethonian 
tradition, still tended to assign a considerable span for the king’s rule, 
of between twenty and thirty years. These figures, however, were highly 
impressionistic. By the tum of the century, thinking on this subject was 
moving towards a duration of twelve to thirteen years.” 

There was little original evidence to support any of these figures. The 
highest known date for the king was year nine until Reisner's discovery 
in the 1930s of the Gebel Barkal stela of year eleven, IV Sw 12 of 13 
This remains the highest known date for Seti I, but evidence for a longer 
reign has been put forward based on ancient material. Bierbrier averred 
that the autobiography of Bakenkhonsu, the High Priest of Amen-Re of 
Karnak in the later years of Ramesses I, indicated that Seti had ruled for 
fourteen or is." Eleven years of his career are ascribed to 
Seti's reign followed by a second, four 
described as coming under Ramesses Il. So, Bierbrier concluded, S 
ent was disputed by Murnane, 
who rounded the figure quoted by Bierbrier down to ten.*? Kitchen, in 
tum, called Murnane’s methodology into question.’ Most recently, 
Jansen-Winkeln has demonstrated that Bakenkhonsu’s autobiography is 
‘moot as a chronological source.“ He argues convincingly that the two 
positions that Bakenkhonsu seems to have held during Seti’s reign could 
have been served concurrently 

The lack of a date higher than year cleven led Helck to point out that 
if Seti had ruled for fourteen to fifteen years, then he was alone among 
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ear segment. His third post is 
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must have ruled fifteen years, His assessn 











" The task of unscrambling the Manethonian tradition has long exercised scholars, 
With regard to his treatment of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties, ef. Krauss 
(1978), 204-256, Redford (1986), chpss. 7, 231ff & 8, 302-305; Von Beckerath (1994), 
54-61. With regard to Seti I in particular, see Redford (1986), 303; idem (1967), 208. 
21s. 

” Theophilus or “Pseudo-Eratosthenes.” See Redford (1967), 211; Krauss (1978) 
274.276. 

* Ihid., Redford, 208-209, 

 Bierbrier (1972), 3 

© Mumane, Coregencies, 86; idem (1975), 188-189. 

* Kitchen (1980), 170-171. Mumane sil defends his original conclusions, See now 
Road to Kadesh?, 110, n.28 
“ Jansen-Winkein (1993), 221-225. 
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the Ramessides in having so many unattested regnal year dates, in 
particular successive ones.‘* Such an argument ex silento must be 
viewed with caution, however. A useful caveat when citing such gaps 
as evidence is the problem of the length of Horemheb's reign, which 
remains highly controversial.** Still, only year ten of Seti I remains 
unattested between his first and eleventh regnal years, and many of the 
intervening years are attested in multiple instances.*” Although a weak 
argument by itself, Helck’s contention adds some weight to the notion 
of a ten to eleven year reign. 

Kitchen argued for a longer reign based on a number of events that 
he believed must have transpired between the hypothetical accession of 
Ramesses as coregent and Seti’s death." He avers that it would have 
taken a few years for the young ruler to produce his first four sons and 
for the two eldest boys to have reached an age at which they could be 
taken on a military campaign depicted in reliefs from Ramesses’ temple 
at Beit el-Wali. He further opined that only after these events had 
transpired did the viceroy of Nubia, Amenemopet, die, to be replaced by 
Yuni, who is also attested under Seti I. Kitchen’s arguments are highly 
speculative and rely on the dubious veracity of Ramesses II's claims in 
the Inscription Dédicatoiré” and the notion that the Beit el-Wali reliefs 
faithfully reflect events and personnel vis a vis the Nubian campaign, all 
of which is highly unlikely." His imaginative reconstruction may be 




















Helck (1992), 63-65. 

“ The highest uncontroversial date for Horemheb is year thinteen, but seven 
individual years are unattested, including three-year interval between nine and twelve 
See Von Beckerath (1994), 103. But see Helck (1992), 64, who claims only year eleven 
is missing. Two highly controversial dates have also been put forward: a year sixteen on 
a stone libation vessel (D.B. Redford [1973], 36-49) although it has been dismissed as 
a forgery by others: (Murnane, Road to Kadesh’, 30-31 with nn. 149-152) and a year 
twenty-seven in a grafito inscribed on a statue from Horemheb's memorial temple 
(Hlscher, Excavation 2, 106-108 with fig 90 & pl. lc), which may in fact refer wo the 
reign of Ramesses Il, See most recently Von Beckerath (1994), 104; idem (1995), 37-41 
for an overview of this controversy 

"bid, Helek (1992), 64, 

Kitchen (1980), 170, 

© On the reliability of the Inscription Dédicatoire as evidence for Ramesses’ carly 
‘career: infra 4.6.2 

® On the significance of Amenemopet's appearance in the Beit el-Wali relief: infra 
463.10, 
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dismissed as a chronological fantasy, leaving no proof for a long, 
fifteen-year reign. 

With his death, Seti I left a number of large projects unfinished, 
which were completed by his son. They include the Karnak Hypostyle 
Hall and its counterpart in Memphis, his Abydos temple and his 
memorial temple at Gumnah. Also left incomplete were a number of 
colossi and obelisks mentioned in two year nine quarry inscriptions from 
Aswan. As I have shown elsewhere, the four seated colossi and two 
obelisks that Ramesses II set up in the pylon and forecourt of Luxor 
‘Temple were originally conceived by Seti 1." The larger text of year 
nine records that Seti had ordered a “multitude (°$3w) of works for the 
production of very great obelisks and great and wondrous colossi.” 
Despite this vow, there are few obelisks and apparently no colossi 
inscribed for Seti I. Ramesses II, however, was able to complete the two 
obelisks and four seated colossi from Luxor within the first years of his 
reign, the two obelisks in particular being partly inscribed before he 
adopted the final form of his prenomen some time in year two.*? This 
state of affairs strongly implies that Seti died afler ten to eleven years. 
Had he ruled on until his fourteenth or fifteenth year, then surely more 
of the obelisks and colossi he commissioned in year nine would have 
been completed, in particular those from Luxor. If he in fact died after 
little more than a decade on the throne, however, then at most two y 
would have elapsed since the Aswan quarries were opened in year nine, 
and only a fraction of the great monoliths would have been complete 
and inscribed at his death, with others just emerging from the quarries 
So that Ramesses would be able to decorate them shortly after his 
sion. The state of the Luxor obelisks, then, lends further weight to 
the case for a shorter, ten to eleven year reign for Seti L 

It now seems clear that a long, fourteen- to fifteen-year reign for Seti 
I can be rejected for lack of evidence. Rather, a tenure of ten or more, 
probably eleven, years appears the most likely scenario. Precisely how 
long the reign lasted depends on the accession dates of Seti and his son 
Ramesses Il, and how these fall relative to the dateline on the king's last 
known monument, the Gebel Barkal stela of year eleven, IV smw 12 or 
13. Thus, Seti could have governed for a full ten years and about three 




































9 Brand (1997), 101-114; supra 3.120. 
Pid, 108-108. 
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months if the date on the stela comes between an accession date for Seti 
in IL] Smw and Larson’s range of accession dates for Ramesses II in Ill 
3ht, Seti could also have died shortly after the beginning of his twelfth 
year, having completed a full eleven years as king. This second 
reconstruction, based on Helck’s more plausible accession dates for the 
two kings, is the one advocated here. 










44 A Reassessment of the Hypothetical Coregencies of the 


Early Nineteenth Dynasty 




























Egyptologists have long been exercised by the notion that, at certain 
intervals in Egyptian history, pharaoh would take his eldest son to rule 
ssion. This practice has 

fe most 





jointly with him in order to guarantee the suc: 
most often been labeled a coregency. Such arran; 
common in the Twelfth Dynasty,” but some argue that the first three 
rulers of the Nineteenth Dynasty formed a series of interlocking 
coregencies, with the one alleged between Seti I and Ramesses Il 
considered better attested than perhaps any other in Egyptian History 
Even before Seele’s work on the issue, scholars had long termed the 
association of Seti | and Ramesses II a coregency 

More recently, the term coregency has come into disfavor among 
students of the Ramesside era in describing the alleged joi 
between its first three dynasts. Christophe and Spalinger prefer the label 
“regency,” and Kitchen “prince regency.” All three object to the term 
coregency because there is no evidence that the junior partner had an 
independent system of regnal years before his father's death. On this 
point Seele agreed, with only Murnane arguing for double dating. More 
recently he has retracted this proposal, leaving it without a proponent. 

Still, all these scholars, except for Christophe, maintain that, near the 
end of their reigns, Ramesses I and Seti I ruled jointly with their eldest 
sons, allowing them all the trappings of full kingship, including regalia 
and titularies, excepting only an independent dating system. One may 
question the alleged distinction between “coregency” and “regency” 
based solely on the presence or absence of double dating. Such a 
dichotomy reflects more the historian’s obsession with dates and 
chronology, a major focus of proponents of coregencies. Seele, Kitchen 
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and others argue that Seti denied his son the right to tally his own regnal 
years during the regency as a way of exerting his primacy as the sei 
partner. Yet, if Seti had allowed his son to don the crown and regalia, 
imbued with all the hallowed potency of the divine office of kingship 
itself, and to proclaim in full an equally sacred titulary, itis unlikely that 
denying him an independent system of dating would have marked 
Ramesses as the inferior partner. The system of regnal years was simply 
a means of reckoning time and lacked the divine power associated with 
the regalia, titulary and other formal trappings of kingship. Therefore 
the modem distinction between regency and coregency would make 
little sense from the Egyptian perspective. 

If Ramesses Il had been crowned while Seti I was still alive, he w 
nominally an equal partner to his father and would not have lacked any 
of the prestige enjoyed by the younger coregents of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, even though they also had independent dating systems. The 
salient question, then, is not whether Ramesses's first regnal year began 
while his father lived, but whether he was crowned as king before Seti's 
death. It matters not whether this is called a regency or coregency: if he 
was allowed all the dignity and splendor of the pharaonic office, then he 
was by definition a king and terms like “prince-regency” and “regency” 
cannot be used to describe his association with his father. A prince 
regency, then, reflects just what the name implies, that Ramesses was 
closely associated with his father, but as heir apparent, in the office of 
crown prince, This state of affairs is well attested for Prince Ramesses 
in the later years of Seti I and for a succession of his own eldest sons 
over the course of his own long reign.** 























4.5 The Hypothetical Coregency of Ramesses I and Seti I 


Maspero was the first to suggest that Ramesses I ruled jointly with his 
son Seti I for at least part of his brief reign, and since then, a number of 
scholars have maintained the same position. Still, it has remained the 
vaguest of notions with little evidence to support it, and was considered 
only hypothetical in Mumane’s study of this phenomenon.** 





™ Gomaé (1973); Sourouzian (1989); Mumane (19952) 
® Maspero (n.), 160-161; Christophe (1951), 352 with references. 
* Mumane, Coregencies, 183-184, 234 
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Early proponents of the coregency theory had only Ramesses I's stela 
of year two from Buhen, Louvre C57, as evidence (KR/ 1, 2-3). The last 
five lines of the original text were suppressed by Seti I, who added three 
in their stead bearing his own titulary. The notion that this somehow 
proves Seti had become coregent lacks merit; rather, the stela must have 
been reinscribed when Seti issued a virtually identical decree on a stela 
of his own year one.”” 

The most explicit source we have for Seti's position during Rames- 
ses’ reign is the fragmentary dedicatory stela unearthed in the ruins of 
the chapel he built for his father at Abydos.”* In describing his own 
duties during Ramesses” reign, he makes it clear that they took place 
“until I ruled the Two Lands,” nfryt r hk3.J Tiwy (KRI 1, 111:8). While 
Ramesses’ kingship is explicitly described,” Seti’s role was to be “with 
him like a star at his side.” None of the duties he performed were strictly 
those of a king, but are consistent with services rendered by a prince or 
even by Horemheb in his capacity as “deputy of the Lord of the Two 
Lands” under Tutankhamen when he was considered the heir presump- 
tive. Nowhere in the text does Seti claim to have acted as king; instead, 
he states that his duties under Ramesses took place before he assumed 
the throne,** 

In his study of the Kamak Hypostyle Hall, Seele called attention to 
a series of reliefs on its western wall depicting Ramesses | intermixed 
with others of Seti." These cannot be taken as evidence of a coregen- 
cy, as it now seems undeniable that they were carved long after the old 
king's death (supra 3.70.3.2) 

‘The base of a small statue from Medamud, published by Zivie, 
remains the only other bit of evidence for a coregency.” Its inscribed 
con one side with the titulary of Ramesses I and on the other with Seti’s 
At the front of the upper surface, the prenomen of Ramesses | appears 
to have been surcharged by Seti's." Despite Zivie's view to the 


























© Chaistophe (1951), 354-386. 
Schott, Denkstein; supra, 3.54357, 
"So my father began (discharging) the kingship of Re, sitting upon the dis like 
him." KRIT, 1123-5. 
© Christophe (1951), 383-354, 357 
© Seele, Coregency, 12 
© AP. Zivie (1972), 99-114; supra 3.68 
© Tpid., pl. 28, 
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contrary, this object represents only flimsy evidence for a coregency. 
Murnane was more cautious, and termed this coregency only hypotheti- 
cal,“ while Kitchen posits that the statue was most likely commissioned 
by Seti after his father’s death and that he subsequently appropriated the 
cartouche on its front (R/TANC I, §81, 131-132). Given the number of 
‘monuments posthumously dedicated to Ramesses by his son, Kitchen’s 
conclusion is the most plausible, Seti was surely not his father’s 
coregent, but rather remained a crown prince serving at his father’s side 
until Ramesses 1 died, 





46 





The Hypothetical Coregency of Seti I with Ramesses 11 


4.6.1 





Scholarship on the Coregency 





A subtle bias pervades most scholarship on this topic; the interests of 
historians have tended to focus largely on the coregency as the earliest 
stage in Ramesses II's career and as a chronological marker for it." The 
issue is usually examined from his perspective, with less attention being 
paid to Seti’s role. Indeed, one gathers from much work on this topic 





that the two most important actions Seti took in the latter part of his 

gn were lo appoint his son as coregent and then to die! As we shall 
see, this partiality has led these scholars to overlook inconsistencies in 
their theories that would tend to make Seti the inf tner. What 
follows is a brief thumbnail sketch of the views of a number of 
Egyptologists who have considered the issue in detail 












Seele 


Secle postulates a relatively long coregency lasting for several y 
pethaps even a decade, the time he thought was needed to complete the 
large body of temple reliefs carved during the alleged period of joint 
rule. He was among the first to study the phenomenon of the diffe 











 Mumane, Coregencies, 1 





184 & 234 
'smonograph and Mumane and Spalinger's articles on the 

subject where Ramesses is mentioned first: Seele, The Coregency of Rameses If with Set 

1 and the Date of the Great Hypostyle Hall at Karnak; Murnane (1975), “The Earlier | 
Reign of Ramesses II and his Coregency with Sety I; & Spalinger (1979), “Traces of 

the Early Career of Ramesses II 

+ Seele, Coregency, 29, 


Note the titles of 
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phases in Ramesses’ earliest monumental reliefs through observation of 
the style of relief used and the orthography of the king’s prenomen.” 


Christophe 


Christophe maintains that there were no true coregencies during the 
Ramesside era.* He terms the role of Seti 1, Ramesses I and Merenptah 
during their respective father’s reigns as regencies, since, he argues, 
they had neither an independent system of regnal years before their sole 
accessions nor the right to enclose their names in cartouches.” He 
considers the Inscription Dédicatoire from Abydos to be highly 
unreliable as evidence, and he characterizes the young prince as pl 
of king when, according to the text, Seti had him 
nt he describes as coming early in the reign.”” Christ- 
the true beginning of the regency near the end of Seti's 
tenure, in year eleven, when Ramesses allegedly took responsibility for 
managing the kingdom because his father was supposed to have been 
enfeebled by illness and old age 








acting the role 












Murnane 





Murnane contends that a coregency began sometime in Setis year ten 
or late year nine and ended with his death early in year eleven.” He had 
‘once maintained that Ramesses began to count his regnal years upon his 
accession as coregent before his father’s death, a notion Seele had 
rejected on chronological grounds.” Murnane had also believed that 
{ Seti died sometime during the second half of Ramesses’ second regnal 
year, an event that coincided with the adoption of the longer form of the 
new king’s prenomen.” More recently, he revised his view of the 














© Although Sethe (1927), 110-114, was the first to point out the chronological 
significance of the short form of Ramesses’ prenomen 
Christophe (1951), 335-372. 
© Tid, 355 & 361-363, 
* Tbid., 360-361 
| " Wid. 361 & 368. 
Murnane (1975), 190, 
® Seele, Coregency 
* Mumane (1975), 188 
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coregency, abandoning the notion that Ramesses began to count his 
regnal years while Seti was alive.”* 

















Spalinger 


In his treatment of Ramesses Il’s early career, Spalinger insists that his 
joint rule with Seti 1 was not a coregency but a regency, because the 
junior partner did not begin to enumerate his regnal years until after his 
father’s death.”* Spalinger’s examination of this period focuses largely 
on the young regent’s alleged participation in Seti’s military campaigns. 
In particular he tries to show that the battle reliefs inscribed on the walls 
of Ramesses’ Beit el-Wali temple can be linked to Seti's campaigns 
commemorated in his own war monument at Kamak and through 
various other sources. He concludes that this regency lasted two years 
6 less, beginning shortly after year nine.” 





Kitchen 

















Like Spalinger, Kitchen rejects the term cor n connection with 
the dynastic policies of the Ramessides because no system of double 
dating, as found in the Middle Kingdom, was then in use, Rather, he 
terms the earliest phase of Ramesses II's career a “prince regency.” Still, 
he maintains the notion that the young prince had all the outward 
trappings of kingship, including the regalia and a full royal titulary.”* In 
a review of Murnane’s study, he claims that the regency lasted from 
some time after year nine until a hypothetical year fourteen/fifteen of 
Seti 1” 














4.6.2 The Abydos Dedicatory Inscription and the Kuban Stela of 
Ramesses II as Evidence for a Coregency 


These two inscriptions of the first decade of Ramesses II's reign have 
long been taken as evidence of his official role during his father’s 


” Mumane, Road to Kadesh?, 93, n. 90 

* Spalinger (19796), 271-286; idem (1978), 2 
Tid. (19796), 285-286, 

” Kitchen, Pharaoh Tru 

* Kitchen (1980), 170-171 





m3. 





27-30; RITANC M, 194-195, 
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lifetime. In them some see proof that Ramesses acted as Seti I's 
coregent. According to the Inscription Dédicatoire: 


It was Menmaatre who nurtured me, The All Lord magnified me while 1 
was a child until I could rule. He gave the land to me while I was in the 
egg. The officials kissed the earth before me when I was inducted as 
cldest king's son and hereditary prince upon the throne of Geb and when 
I reported the affairs} of the Two Lands as chief of the infantry and 
chariotry. When my father appeared before the people, I being a child in 
his embrace, he said conceming me ‘crown him that I might see his beauty 
while I am alive.” [He caused that) the chamberlains (might be summoned} 
in order to set the erowns upon my forehead (saying) ‘place the Great 
(crown) upon his head’ so he said concerning me while he was on earth 
“that he might administer this land, that he might care for [Egypt] that he 
might command the people” (KR/ Il, 327:12-328:3) 





As Christophe has pointed out, much of this statement describes 
Ramesses" role as heir apparent and crown prince."* Murnane initially 
believed that two stages in Ramesses’ earliest career were being 
described, crown prince and full coregent.*' The titles ascribed to the 
young Ramesses are consistent with the station of crown prince, ie 
king’s eldest son and hereditary prince (s3 nsw smsw iry-p%)" along 
with some military titles." 

Next it is claimed that Seti I had his son crowned (sh). In Ch 
phe's estimation, this was merely play-acting carried out under Seti’s 
watchful eye. Seele, by contrast, took this assertion at face value,"* as 
did Spalinger and Murnane."* Mumane later admitted that many of the 
claims made in the Inscription Dédicatoire were pure hyperbole, in 
particular the assertion that he held key military posts in the govern- 
ment. Certainly, Ramesses" claim that he was crowned king by Seti, 
even as a child in his arms, is highly self-serving and open to question, 
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® Christophe (1951), 360ff 
* Mumane, Coregencies, $8 

Murnane (19954), 202 and references cited there. 
® Spalinger (1979), 28346 

* Secle, Coregency, 26-30, 

© Spalinger (1979b), 283; Mumane, Coregencies 
© Mumane (19958), 207-208, He long maintained that there was some degree of 
Road to Kadesh?, 108, 











exaggeration, Idem, Coregencies, 59; iden 
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although his description of his role as crown prince is more accurate, 
especially in the light of the new grafitto from Aswan (supra 3.11 
infra 4.6.3.11). The most reliable and concrete portion of this statement 
is the enumeration of Ramesses’ titles as eldest king’s son and heir 
apparent, well attested in sources contemporary with Seti's reign. 

The Kuban stela clearly describes Ramesses not as a coregent, but 
only as crown prince (KRY Il, 356:1-6). He is called the “child-heit” (Jird 
iry-p"). Again, exaggerated claims for his involvement in the highest 
circles of the government are made, but no account of his coronation is 
given. 

In addition to being granted these titles, Ramesses was doubtless 
trained in the civil and military spheres in preparation for the kingship,”” 

but the two inscriptions of Ramesses" carliest reign, since they are 

exaggerated and patently sel 
caution as evidence for Ramesses’ earliest career during his father's 
reign." The fictitious accounts given by both Hatshepsut (Uk. IV 
259;1-262:1) and Thutmose III (Urk. IV, 180:10-12) of their “corons 
tions” during the lives of their fathers Thutmose I and II serve as 
cautionary reminders in this regard. 













serving accounts, must be used with 



















4.6.3 Survey of Monuments Touching on the Hypothetical 
Coregency of Seti Land Ramesses II 


4.6.3.1 Stela of Ashahebused (Sin 





50) 


This stela has long been considered veritable proof of the alleged 
eti Land Ramesses 11." Its much-damaged upper 
certainly depicted the younger man as king offering to his deified 
father.” The text consists largely of an encomium in honor of Seti, but 
it also mentions “his royal son Usimaatre//.” Although such texts are 
usually directed at living kings, there is no reason this example could 
not have been composed to laud the memory ofa recently deceased Seti 
I. Indeed, if it dates to the earliest months of Ramesses II's tenure, it 





coregency between 








© RITANC H, 215, 
" Kitchen, RITANC Il 215, avers thatthe ttle of general, bestowed on Ramesses at 
the age often, was merely honorific until he was olde. 
** Murnane, Coregencies, 62-64; supra 37. 
* Helek (1981), 212213. 
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might have been intended to associate the young, as yet untried ruler 
with his illustrious father in the time immediately following the latter's 
death, There certainly is no dearth of other posthumous memorials to 
deceased kings along these lines from the New Kingdom (supra 
3.70.3.2). 


4.6.3.2. Two Private Monuments Depicting Ramesses as Crown Prince 





A tomb relief of the royal scribe Amenwahsu from Saqgara and the 
Abydene stela of the scribe Miya (figs. 137-138 & 143) both depict the 
future Ramesses II as a prince alongside his father (supra 3.39 & 3.64), 
In both cases Ramesses plays the same role as his father: that of passive 
recipient of offerings in the Amenwahsu relief and that of officiant on 
Miya’s stela. He sports the typical garb of a prince found in countless 
representations of his own sons, a side lock, a kilt with a long sash and 
a w-fan.”" In both cases, he is entitled “king’s son of his body,” the 
“first,” (tpy), on the Miya stela, and on the Memphite relief “his 
beloved," No further titles such as “eldest king's son” (s¥ nsw’ smsw’) oF 
heir apparent (iry-p"t) are given. Since, however, no other son of Seti I 
is known, with the earliest datable reference to Ramesses occurring in 
Seti’s year nine, it seems most likely that both these inscriptions stem 
from the later part of Seti’s reign when Ramesses’ grooming for the 
succession became a public affair, Van Dijk would date the Chicago 
relief to the sole reign of Ramesses Il since Seti is shown as a deified 

Dsiris king.” An advocate of the coregency, he is puzzled by the 
“anachronistic” nature of the piece, since Ramesses is shown as a prince 
id not a coregent monarch. The use of the title Wsir nsw to show the 
deified Seti | is no more of an indication that Seti 1 is dead than the use 
of the epithet m3*-hrw with the prince in reliefs from the Corridor of the 
King at the Abydos Temple marks him as deceased. The use of both 
epithets is anticipatory in these cases. Moreover, the Amenwahsu relief 
most probably comes from a funereal stela. 















" E.g., Luxor Temple. PM IP, 306 (17) & 308 (30). There are many other examples 
from Abydos, the Ramesseum and elsewhere 
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4.63.3 Abydos Temple of Seti I 





The most explicit evidence of Ramesses’ official status before Seti’s 
death is to be found in reliefs from the Gallery of the Kings and the 
Corridor of the Bull. In the Gallery, Ramesses is depicted in a number 
of tableaux as an adolescent prince alongside his father, entitled 
“hereditary prince and king's eldest son of his body” (figs. 80-81 & 
142). In one case, his sash bears a pendant decorated with the early 
forms of his cartouches (fig. 82)? Otherwise the iconography is 
entirely consistent with his role as crown prince. 

Itis apparent that the reliefs in the Gallery were among the last ones 
carved before Seti died (supra 3.47.8.2). In the adjoining Corridor of the 
Bull, he left the decoration laid out in paint but uncarved, and these 
scenes were later completed in sunk relief by Ramesses Il as king (supra 
3.47.84 & 3.47.9,2). Ina number of these, including the famous bull- 
lassoing scene, his own eldest son, Amenhirkhopeshef, is depicted 
alongside his father with the same titles as Prince Ramesses in the 
Gallery.” All this suggests that Ramesses was still being depicted as a 
prince in the official record on the eve of Seti’s death 
ing Seti and Prince Ramesses are both shown as protagonists 
in the Gallery, w that these tableaux reflect the latter's role 
while his father lived. By contrast, two episodes in staircase Y* 
adjoining the Corridor of the Bulls depict King Ramesses offering to his 
deified father™ (figs. 86-87),a motif which could easily be post mortem 
Seti, as are a pair of scenes in the Corridor of the Bulls, executed in the 
style R’, where Ramesses and his son act on behalf of the deceased Seti 
and other deities.” 
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4.6.3.4 Abydos Temple of Ramesses I! 


Although it has often been claimed that the decoration of this building 
dates to the alleged coregency, very few references to Seti I are to be 
found here. He appears once in a statue group” and again in a relief 


Murnane (1975), 163, fig. Sa-b, 
 RITANC Ui, 388. 
™ Murnane (1975), 164, fig. 6a-¢; supra 3479.3 
The figures ofthe deified Seti had been altered by Ramesses from cartoons laid out 
by Seti which originally represented other deities: supra 3.47.9.2 
* PM VI, 38-39; KRIMI, $49:5 
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from room I where he is depicted as a cult figure.”” Far from indicating 
that Ramesses was his coregent, the paucity of references to Seti I in the 
temple strongly suggests that he was dead. Why else would he have 
been so rarely present in his junior partner's temple at the same time that 
the latter was allegedly playing such a prominent role in the decoration 
of his father's monuments? 






























4.6.3.5 Karak Hypostyle Hall: Interior Reliefs 


Scele and Murnane both argued that reliefs from the Karnak Hypostyle 
provided ample evidence for a coregency, their assessments made 
largely on the basis of relief’ in the southem portion of the building, No 
evidence supporting a coregency is forthcoming from the northem 
portion of the Hall;?* a fresh look at material from the southern half 
casts further doubt on their conclusions. 

Although the reliefs in the south wing were largely executed in 
Ramesses’ name, both Seele and Mumane believed that Seti was still 
alive and able to exert his influence on the decorative scheme. Still, the 
overwhelming predominance of Ramesses here forced them to conclude 
that his father had “tured over” responsibility for decorating it to him.” 
Seele believed that the Hall was largely built by Ramesses | and that 
Seti and Ramesses II divided responsibility for decorating it amongst 











themselves 

Despite the obvious supremacy of Ramesses in the south wing, both 
scholars put forward evidence for their contention that Seti was alive 
nd able to assert his authority when it was decorated. This may be 
outlined as follows 

1.) In no less than eight tableaux, Seti is portrayed as a cult figure 
receiving offerings from his son (fig. 106).""' It should be stressed that 
in each case, his role is entirely passive. As such, these tableaux are but 
slim evidence that Seti was alive. 











¥ PM VI, 35 (23); KRIIL, $422 
See Mumane (1975), 153-158; contra Seele, Coregency, $0 
* Thid,, Seele, 86 & 93; Murnane, Coregencies, 76 
"© Wid. Seele, passim. 
"Key Plans, KB 86, 92, 99-100, 1014, 101i, 10S, 113, 117-1 
48, 53, 57, 61, 65, 72, 76; Seele, Coregency, $§89-95 
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2) Seti officiates in one panel mixed in with others dating to phase 
R? of his son’s decoration of the west wall (fig. 110).' Seele quoted 
this episode in support of his claim that Seti was alive during the period 
R?.'° A number of objections to this notion can be raised on art 
historical grounds. 

As we have seen, there is every reason to believe that—with the 
exception of the north aisle of the clerestory and a purification scene on 
the west wall—Seti always had himself depicted with a stooped posture 
in his relief decoration on the walls of the Hypostyle Hall, This stanc 
is found in the king's latest work at Gurnah Temple and at Abydo: 
well. By contrast, the present example is rendered in sunk relief and the 
king stands fully upright. Moreover, the scene is entirely isolated, with 
no similar examples naming him nearby. Despite the active role played 
here by S 

















this vignette is surely a posthumous homage similar to ones 
that Seti made on behalf of Ramesses I on the northern portion of the 
west wall and west gateway." 

It should also be pointed out that members of the Kamak Hypostyle 
Hall Project recently found evidence that Seti was named in additional 
reliefs from the middle registers of the exterior jambs and thicknesses 
of the south gateway. These were juxtaposed with others above and 
below them naming Ramesses Il (fig. 18). Unlike the scene just 
mentioned, these were consistent with the style of Seti’s work in the 
building; they were initially carved in raised relief and depicted him 
bowing, as did the adjoining scene featuring Ramesses.'" They are not 
convincing as evidence of joint rule, however, as Seti appears in only a 
fraction of the decoration on the south gate and Ramesses seems to have 
transformed cartoons laid out in paint by his father into reliefs mostly 
naming himself (supra 3.70.3.6).'” The most economical explanation 
for these reliefs is that Ramesses took the opportunity to complete a 








Key Plans, KB 61; GHHK L., pl 
Seele, Coregency, 60, §87. 
™ CE posthumous reliefs depicting Amenbotep III in the Luxor Temple Colonnade 
Hall, Johnson (1994), 133-144. 
" Key Plans, KO 29-30 & 45; PM II’, 49-50 (164g) 
"All these scenes were later converted to R’, and Ramesses replaced his father's 
ame with his own, 








See supra 3.703.6 
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handful of these scenes as a posthumous memorial to Seti, in keeping 
with the latter's homage to Ramesses I on the west wall 

3.) Elements of Seti’s prenomen seemed to be intermixed with those 
of Ramesses in the form of rebus decoration on the canopy of the sacred 
barque of Amen-Re in two scenes on the south wall (fig. 141).'°* Seele 
believed that their prenomens were combined in the rebus decorations 
in both scenes. Later Mumane showed that only Seti’s is found on the 
eastern panel." Still, he maintained that such a juxtaposition is to be 
found on the western one. It now seems clear that when the western 
barque canopy was carved in R', once again only Seti’s prenomen was 
reflected in the rebus pattem. At some later point, many but not all 
distinctive elements of his prenomen were suppressed while glyphs 
indicative of Ramesses’ titulary were added. As the present author shall 
argue elsewhere, a survey of the development of rebus decoration on 
barque canopies during the latter half of the New Kingdom indicates 
that elements distinctive of one king’s protocol could be retained by his 
¢ replaced by new ones denoting the current 
occupant of the throne.'"” Even afier Seti's death, a number of (4 
signs, in the Nineteenth Dynasty unique to his prenomen, still occurred 
in representations of the canopy as late as the reign of Seti Il (fig. 144). 
During the R’ and R? phases, the barque canopy was depicted to show 
Seti’s titulary alone, Later the example carved in raised relief—being 
easier to rework—was altered to reflect more closely the prenomen of 
Ra 
suppressed, even ones retained in other examples from Ramesses’ reign 
and later!!"" All this suggests that his alterations of the barque scene to 
the west of the south gate had litle to do with the alleged coregency or 
even the iconographical configuration of the actual barque of Amen-Re 
carly in his reign." 








successors while others wer 














esses Il while elements distinctive of his father’s titulary were 








"™ Nelson, Key Plans, KB 99-100 & 
Seele, Coregency, 71-75; Mumane (1975), 1 

'®'Mumane (1976), 41-43 

‘Brand (1998), appendix B.A revised version of this will appear in the 
forthcoming epigraphic commentary volume to GHHK 

Eg, the bargue scene in the Triple Shrine at Luxor: PM IF, 310 (39). 

""°CE Seti I's alteration toa barque scene onthe east tower of the Eighth Pylon at 
Karak, which he usurped from Tutankhamen to give his own prenomen rebus. Ths did 
rot reflect the actual iconography ofthe barque at that time 





118; Nelson, GHHK 1.1, pls. $3 & 76 
; idem, Coregencies, 77-78, 
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The epigraphic history of the Karak Hypostyle and the alleged 
coregency between Seti | and Ramesses II have been closely linked by 
scholars, but is this affinity credible? From the perspective of Ramesses 
I's reign, the vantage point adopted by all previous scholars examining 
the question, it does, But what of Seti I? We are asked to believe that he 
“turned over” the southern portion of the Hall to his junior partner, 
satisfying himself with the northern aisle. Yet this generous concession 
would have included the columns along the paramount east-west axis 
with its gigantic papyriform columns, for these were decorated in 
Ramesses” name alone.'"* Given the importance of this processional 
route and the trouble Seti had taken to decorate its clerestory and 
architraves, why should he have done this? As demonstrated earlier, the 
epigraphic data from this building suggests that Seti’s work in the Hall 
stopped not when he turned over responsibility for the project to his son, 
bbut with his death; it is clear that the decoration of the southern portion 
of the edifice was proceeding on several fronts when it suddenly 
toa halt to be continued by Ramesses. Moreover 
influence over the reliefs on the south wall (assuming he was still alive) 
is tenuous at best. Rather, it was the memory of a deceased predecessor 
that Ramesses invoked in presenting his father in several tableaux as @ 
cult figure and inserting a handful of other posthumous scenes with Seti 
as the officiant 




























evidence for § 





4.6.3.6 Karnak Hypostyle Hall: Battle Reliefs of Seti I 





In a number of episodes from the battle reliefs of Seti | on the north 
exterior wall of the Kamak Hypostyle, a diminutive figure following in 
the wake of the king has been supplanted by a second one portraying 
Ramesses Il in the guise of crown prince." Once thought to be 
evidence of a phantom older brother of the future monarch,"* the 
Epigraphic Survey has proven that these are representations of a military 
officer named Mehy who had been granted the high honorific title of 
“fanbearer on the king’s right side.”""* While opinions on Mehy's role 


” The abaci ofthese columns were decorated by Set, along with the architraves they 
supported and the whole clerestory: supra 3.70.1.3-3.70.1.5 & plans 2-3, 
Epigraphic Survey, Battle Reliefs, pls. 6,10, 12,23 & 29. 
Breasted (1899), 130-139 
Murnane, Road to Kadesh, appendix 6. 
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vary,'”” and his precise significance in the political history of the 


earliest Nineteenth Dynasty remains cloudy, the revised version of these 
reliefs offers us yet another glimpse of Ramesses as crown prince, and 
here again it is only in this capacity that we find him acting in concert 
with his father, never as king. Moreover, if Ramesses added his image 
to these war scenes after Seti’s death, surcharging Mehy's figures 
without adding further ones to any other scenes, then he was only 
iming to have been crown prince and not coregent.""* It is certainly 
at these relief’ are a historical record of his participation in 





4.6.3.7 Luxor Obelisks and Colossi of Ramesses II 






















Itis now apparent that the two obelisks and four seated colossi from the 
Ramesside court in Luxor Temple were originally commissioned by Seti 
1.” Bearing the short form of Ramesses II's prenomen, the two obelisks 
in particular were inscribed during the period of the alleged coregency 
when that form was still in use. Since there is no reference to Seti on 
these monoliths, proponents of a coregency would be forced to conclude 
that he turned the project over to his junior partner. Given the impor- 
tance of this enterprise, to the cult of the deified king in particular, it 
seems highly unlikely that the elder king would have voluntarily 
relinquished it to his partner," an explanation resorted to by Seele and 
Murnane to account for Ramesses” prominence in reliefs in the southem 
half of the Karnak Hypostyle.' 











4.6.3.8 Gumah Memorial Temple of Seti 1 


As we have seen, it is possible to isolate several distinct phases in the 
decoration of Gurnah Temple based on the style and iconography of its 
reliefs (supra 3.84.3 & 3,843.1). Clearly, the earliest decoration, 


1 Hlelek (1981); idem (1988); Murnane (1995a), 199-203, 
Although the Figure ofthe princes much smaller that his father’s, so too were the 
ges Tutankhamen added tehind those of Amenbotep III on the Third Pylon 
Karnak. PM IF, 61 (183); Mumane (1979). 

™ Conura Spalinger (1979). 

‘Brand (1997), 108 

"2! Kitchen, RITANC I, 405, notes thatthe obeisks were probably commissioned by 
Seti and uninscribed at his death 
2 See n. 99 above. 
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consisting of raised relief, occurs in the rooms where Seti | is featured 
alone, frequently portrayed with an inclined torso in both the standing 
and kneeling positions. These reliefs are scattered throughout the 





temple, but are concentrated in the most important chambers. 
presence in these rooms alone- with no sign of Ramesses Il- marks 
them as being earlier and not later than others that always portray Seti 
upright. The second group is intermixed with decoration naming 
Ramesses Il, in both raised relief and sunk relief (R' ~ R’).”” Moreover, 
Ramesses officiates in the lion’s share of these tableaux in the vestibule 
to the Ramesses 1 suite and in room 34, In the hypostyle hall, Seti 
predominates only on the north wall, while the south wall and transverse 
hall seem to have an approximately even mix of the two kings. On the 
east wall, Ramesses is found apparently to the exclusion of 

Seele and Murnane have taken the Gumah reliefs as evidence that 
Seti decorated his memorial temple jointly with his son during 
hypothetical coregency. This now seems highly unlikely. Close 
inspection shows that as one progresses from the north wall to the south 
wall of the hypostyle hall and then on to 








cast wall and transverse 
ig Seti diminishes so that on the 
east wall he is not found at all (supra 3.84.3.2). Moreover, he never 
bows in any of these tableaux, although that stance is found in the latest 
phases of his decoration of the Karnak Hypostyle Hall and in his 
Abydos temple, as well as those areas of Gumnah he decorated himself 
One also finds that the frieze of cartouches along the tops of the walls 
are in the name of Seti alone on the north, south and east walls, This 
suggests that they were the first reliefs to be carved here, and probably 
the last part of the work to be done before Ramesses Il began participat 
ing in the decoration, especially if this was done as the walls were being 
dressed and the construction fill removed. 

The pattem in the hypostyle makes better sense if it is understood as 
work done by Ramesses II immediately after his father’s death. One can 
thus follow Ramesses’ filial piety as it steadily waned over his first two 
regnal years, so that by the time his sculptors reached the east wall of 





corridor, the number of scenes featuri 

















"This assumes that Seti had not laid out the decoration ofthe Gurnah hypostyle hall 
in paint, as he seems to have done at Abydos and in the Kamak Hypostyle on columns 
along the main axis and those in the southem wing and the southem gateway. Stil, he 
evidence from Karnak also suggests that the wall scenes at Kamak were being laid out 
by the draftsmen directly in advance of the sculptors: supra 3.70.35. 
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the hypostyle and adjoining transverse corridor, the young king is seen 
largely to the exclusion of his deceased father. 
This pattern was continued in the vestibule to the Ramesses I suite, 
the second area decorated under Ramesses I. Here, bas relief gave way 
to sunk in the R® style, and Seti appears only three times as the officiant 
in minor tableaux decorating the doorway into the Ramesses I chapel 
Otherwise he is only depicted here as the passive recipient of offerings 
or accompanying members of the Theban Triad and other gods in 
investiture scenes and the like, where he plays the same role as 
Ramesses 1, both of whom are represented with the iconography of royal 
cult figures, i.e. holding ‘wh and hk3-scepters, in the company of the 
gods, Both are often given epithets like m3°-hrw and ntr-"3 appropriate 
to this role, 
Seti's image appears for the last time in reliefs from room 34; 
thereafter he is named only in stereotyped decoration on the walls and 
columns of the portico, where his cartouches alternate with those of 
Ramesses in R?."* In room 34, all the work is in sunk relief and was 
carved near the end of the R® phase and after the adoption of R?. Here 
Seti is the officiant in a minority of the scenes and never with 














again, 
inclined torso whether standing or kneeling. Otherwise he is only 
represented in sunk relief on the interior walls of Gumnah in the vestibule 
of the Ramesses I suite. Seti never used interior sunk relief at Karnak or 
Abydos; indeed he only rarely used this medium for interior decoration 
at all.'"5 

‘A combination of features— the absence of bowing figures, the 
uneven distribution of decoration in the name of the two alleged 
ents, Ramesses II's domination of such scenes even in the first and 
i plays in the 





second periods, the almost 1 
tableaux from the vestibule of the Ramesses | suite, and finally the use 
of sunk relief, a medium which Seti clearly did not favor elsewhere 
during his lifetime—all represent major stumbling blocks for the 
coregency theory. We are asked to believe that Seti allowed his son to 
make all the major decisions on the style and iconography used to 
embellish Seti's own buildings. Furthermore, he is alleged to have 








ersally passive role 











* Murnane (1975), 168 
"8 So, exceptionally, in his speos at Kanais where sunk relief was used exclusively 
supra LAL 
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permitted his son to dominate this process, giving Ramesses responsibil- 
ity for most of the wall space in his own temple while he himself 
adopted a passive role in the decorative program in the vestibule of his 
‘own father’s memorial suite, where by tradition he should have played 
the role of officiant. Moreover, this alleged joint decoration is not in 
keeping with what is found elsewhere; no such pattern is evident in 
Seti’s Abydos temple, in the Kamak Hypostyle Hall or in the two 
temples Ramesses erected at the outset of his reign at Abydos and Beit 
el-Wali. This state of affairs, a gross imbalance in favor of the junior 
partner in a hypothetical coregency, strains credulity 

If we assume that Seti had died before any reliefs featuring Ramesses 
Il were cut, then the pattern of decoration in all these buildings makes 
better sense. Gurnah Temple was dedicated to Seti's memorial cult, but 
only a small fraction of its decoration was complete at his death, At 
Abydos, by contrast, he had finished a larger portion of the reliefs, and 
Ramesses Il preferred to focus his energies on his own newly built 
temple there. In western Thebes, Ramesses’ first years saw the earliest 
stages in the construction of the Ramesseum,'* so there was little else 
for the sculptors assigned to the Gumah Temple to do beyond continue 
with the project. Thus Ramesses felt obliged to complete some of its 
decoration in the name of his father while at the same time intermixing 
himself into the decoration. He soon tired of his filial duties and, 
increasingly, began to overshadow the memory of his father in its 
inscriptions. By about the end of his second year, Ramesses abandoned 
the project entirely, only to revisit it some two or more decades later 
when he completed the decoration in Gumah, in an often coarse style of 
relief. This time he named only himself. 


























4.6.3.9 Tomb Relief of Ameneminet (Cairo J4E 43591) from Deir el- 
Medina 


This fine tomb relief was once thought to date to Seti I's reign on 
stylistic grounds." More recently, Kitchen demonstrated that it was 
made early in Ramesses II's reign based on faded cartouches in paint 


* Thus foundation deposits and some stamped bricks giving the early form of his 
prenomen indicate that work began on the Ramesseum very early in the reign, KR/ I 
667, but not while Seti I was ye as Kitchen, RITANCM, 442, posits. 

*” Freed (1987), 142, cat. 
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and rebus decoration on the veil of the barque of Amen-Re that gives the 
early form of his prenomen Wsr-ns‘t-R® (RITANC |, 297). As noted 
earlier, this relief must date to the very earliest part of his kingship 
(supra 3,99). We know from other reliefs at Karnak that early in 
Ramesses’ reign, the rebus decoration from the canopy of Amen-Re's 
sacred barque contained Seti’s prenomen alone.'* This scene, then, 
does not reflect the actual iconography of the barque's canopy shortly 





after Ramesses’ accession. It does suggest, however, that he was, in fact, 
the only regnant king at that time, namely when the coregency is alleged 
to have been in force. This piece may be weighted as further evidence 
against the notion of a coregency 








4.63.10 Beit el-Wali Temple of Ram 


Although this temple certainly dates to the earliest part of Ramesses 
IV's reign, there is no unequivocal evidence for a coregency here. Seti | 
is never mentioned in any of the texts or scenes, and there is no reason 
to believe that the edifice was decorated before his death. Much has 
been made of how battle reliefs within the main hall might coincide with 
the young monarch’s carly career while Seti was alive.'” A scene 
ing the viceroy of Nubia Amenemopet is offered as proof of joint 
-¢ he is apparently attested under both kings, as is his successor 
ttested under 














depi 





rule, si 
Yuni.® It would indeed seem that these vi 
both Seti I and Ramesses II, a state of affairs that implies a coregency. 
Yet this too is open to question; if the Nubian war scenes represent an 
actual battle, then it must be none other than the skirmish in Irem 
commemorated by two stela of Seti I dating to year eight’ (supra 
3.144 & 3.147), and perhaps in a series of rock inscriptions of the 
viceroy Amenemopet.'” In all likelihood this campaign, in which the 








roys are 








'* Brand (1998), Appendix B; idem, forthcoming commentary on GHHK 1.1 

© Spalinger (1979), 271-286, 

1% KRU, 303-304, §118; RITA I, 247, $118; RITANC 1, 200-201, $118, 

9 Reisner (1920), 38-40, Seele, Coregency, 36. Spalinger (19796), 275-276 with 
further references 276, n. 23; RITANC IM, 111, 113. 

'82 On the Beit el-Wali reliefs and the historical veracity ofthe individual tableaux, 
see Gaballa (1976), 107. 

See supra 3.136, For other monuments of Amenemopet, see KRI I, 302-303; 
§117, 1-5; RITA 1, 246-247, §117, 1-5. Commentary and additional references can be 
found in RITANC 1, 199-200, §117, 1-5. See too Hein, Ramessidische Bautatigheit, 
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king himself did not partake, occurred in regnal year eight and was a 
‘small affair. With the exception of Seele, proponents of the coregency 
(or regency) would place its commencement in or after Setis year 
nine,!* 

In the Beit el-Wali reliefs depicting the Irem campaign, it is King 
Ramesses bearing all the insignia of that office who charges the Nubian 
foe in his battle chariot and then receives the viceroy Amenemopet and 
two of his own sons bearing Nubian tribute in another wall r 
Moreover, he depicted himself as king participating in past events that 
occurred when he was still only a prince. Since Yuni had replaced 
Amenemopet sometime in year nine, before the coregency is alleged to 
have begun," it is apparent that the old viceroy was no longer in office 
and probably dead and buried when the reliefs at Beit cl-Wali were 
carved. As for his own two sons, these could have been no more than 
infants in Seti's year eight if, indeed, they were yet born at all. All this 
casts grave doubt on the historical reconstructions of Kitchen and 
Spalinger, as well as undermining another support of the coregency 
theory, since Ramesses was obviously misrepresenting an historical 



























event for ideological reasons. 


4.63.11 Elephantine Grafitto of Crown Prince Ramesses 


This new inscription sheds further light on Ramesses’ duties as crown 
prince in the later years of his father’s reign, expanding the list of 
official titles and duties he is known to have had prior to his accession, 
He was a “fanbearer on the king’s right side” and “true king's scribe 

Most significantly, he was “overseer of the task force for all the 
monuments of the king.” Part of this tile, imy-r ms* wr, can also be 
translated as “great general” or “generalissimo,” the highest Ezyptia 
military rank. Since ms* simply means “task foree/expeditionary for 
the phrase m mnw nbw n nsw was applied to show that this was a 
civilian, not a military operation. Given the dual purpose of the ms* as 
the army and corp of engineers, this document gives new credence to 
two highly rhetorical texts of Ramesses II, the Kuban stela and the 

















especially 86.87. 
* Mumane (1975), 189-190; idem, Coregencies, 86-87; Spalinger (1979), 284-286; 

Kitchen (1980), 170. 

Om the date of Yuni's tenure: RITANC 1,200, §118; RITANCH, 113, §38. 
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Abydos Inscription dédicatoire (infra 4.6.2), where he claims to have 
served in key posts of the civil and military administration while still a 
youth, although this would have remained merely symbolic while he was 
a child. It is also further evidence that his highest office until Seti's 
death was that of crown prince. 





4.6.4 Conclusions 


‘The interest of scholars in the history and chronology of Ramesses I's 
reign has tended to skew their perception of the evidence for his alleged 
coregency with his father, and their investigations have centered on the 
former's role. When examined from the perspective of Seti I's reign, 
es arise. The notion that these rulers 
k and Abydos does not hold 
this is alleged to have 








however, disturbing inconsistenc 
jointly decorated buildings at Gumah, Kama 
up under closer scrutiny. In every case wher 
urred, one must admit that Seti would have made drastic concessions 








to his junior partner, by allowing him to take the more salient role in the 
decoration, and to make all the key decisions as to the style and 
iconography of the reliefs. We are asked to believe that Ramesses was 
allowed to eclipse him in the decorative program of his own memorial 
temple at Gurnah. At Karak, he is alleged to have assigned responsibil 
ity for decorating not only most of the south wing of the Hypostyle Hall, 
but also the paramount main axis of the edifice with its giant columns, 
to his son. At Seti's Abydos temple, we find that the only tableaux 
featuring Ramesses that can be said with certainty to date to his father's 
lifetime are those in which he is still a prince. 

Reliefs in which one king is shown offering to his father or a 
predecessor depict the recipient as a deified monarch who is liable to be 
dead. Therefore, examples where Seti receives offerings from his son at 
Kamak, Abydos and Gumah are but dubious testimony to a coregency. 
Likewise, given that posthumous scenes of deceased rulers portrayed in 
the role of officiant as if they were still alive can be found juxtaposed 
with decoration of living monarchs—e.g., Amenhotep II] with Tutankh- 
amen and Ay at Luxor, Ramesses I with Seti I at Kamak and 
‘Abydos—the value of such evidence featuring Ramesses II with hi 
father at Gumnah, Kamak, and staircase Y" in Seti's Abydos temple is 
likewise highly equivocal. The most reliable sort of artistic confirmation 
of joint rule would be scenes in which both rulers were shown side-by- 
side performing the same act, as with Hatshepsut and Thutmose [in 
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any number of reliefs from the chapelle rouge," and in the sanctuary 
at the queen’s temple at Deir el-Bahri."” So the only place we find Seti 
and Ramesses acting in concert is in the Gallery of the Kings at Abydos 
where the younger man is in the guise of a crown prince. The only 
known private monuments depicting Ramesses during his father’s reign, 
a relief of Amenwahsu from Saggara and the stela of Miya from 
Abydos, also show him as prince alongside his father, as do reliefs on 
the north exterior wall of the Karnak Hypostyle Hall. It now seems 
likely that the reliefs in the Gallery of the Kings were carved at the very 
end of Seti’s reign and that others in the Corridor of the Bull had already 
been laid out in paint with scenes again featuring prince Ramesses 
alongside his father, which suggests, in turn, that Ramesses was still 
crown prince at Seti's death. Another problem with the theory of joint 
decoration is the absence of Seti from Ramesses’ temples at Abydos 
where the former is referred to only in passing, and at Beit el-Wali 
where he is never mentioned at all. This whole pattern of temple 
decoration, assuming there was a coregenc 

















Tepresents a gross 
imbalance in favor of the alleged junior partner, which strains credu 

The textual evidence for the coregency is highly unreliable, Rames: 
laim that he was crowned by Seti is pure hyperbole. Aside from 
this, the Inscription Dédicatoire and Kuban stela consistently describe 
him as the crown prince and heir apparent, enumerating titles appropri- 
ate to that role. Likewise, Sinai 250 is not the definitive proof some 
would claim it to be, and could easily date to shortly after the elder 
king's death. Another lynchpin of the case for a coregency, the notion 
that the two viceroys of Nubia, Amenemopet and Yuni, are both attested 
under Seti I and Ramesses 1, does not hold up under close scrutiny. The 
only evidence for Amenemopet serving under Rame: 
relief at Beit el-Wali that transform the historical role of then Prince 
Ramesses in the Irem campaign of Seti's year eight into a fictitious 
incident whereby he appears as king defeating the Nubians and then 
receiving tribute presented to him by Amenemopet, who was, in any 
case, dead when the reliefs were carved. The Beit el-Wali reliefs, then, 
are highly dubious evidence of the coregency 























es is found in 








° chapelle d’Hatshepsout, passim. 
"” PALIF,, 366 (133); LD It, 20, 
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“The entire problem surrounding the regency is one of vagueness. 
In fact, both Mumane and Spalinger lament the dearth of solid evidence 
in support of the alleged joint rule of the two kings, and hoped that new 
evidence would be forthcoming in support of it. In the nearly two 
decades that have passed since the last major appraisal of the coregency 
was penned, the only new source bearing on Ramesses’ career under 
Seti | is the grafitto from an islet near Elephantine portraying him as 
‘crown prince. The present reappraisal casts grave doubt on the known 
evidence for a coregency. Coregencies in general have received much 
support from English-speaking scholars, and the Seti-Ramesses case is 
considered by many to be the most secure. French and G 
Egyptologists have tended to discount the notion of coregencies 
altogether, casting doubt on even the much more solid test 
double-dated monuments for the coregencies of the Twelfth Dynasty 
Such outright dismissals of all coregencies remains unconvincing, and 
some, such as the joint rule of Hatshepsut and Thutmose Ill, are 
undeniable, while those of the Middle Kingdom remain solidly 
convincing, 

Still, in the past, a great deal of weak, ambiguous or circumstantial 
evidence has been offered by proponents of many coregencies, in 
particular the highly doubtful case of Amenhotep III and Akh 
The argument for a coregency between Seti | and Ramesses II is built on 
two post factum propaganda texts of Ramesses I! dating to after Seti’s 
death, and a large corpus of reliefs that seemed to show that the two men 
ruled as king at the same time but which can now be shown to date to 
after Seti’s death. More definitive evidence, such as the double~dated 
inscriptions of the Twelfth Dynasty and the kind of iconographic 
evidence from the reign of Hatshepsut and Thutmose III showing the 
two monarchs acting in concert, is wholly lacking from the early 
Nineteenth Dynasty. 

Certainly there was some kind of association between Seti and his 
son, Crown Prince Ramesses was given a highly prominent role in his 
father’s later years, along with careful training and grooming in 
anticipation of the day when he would become king. Perhaps no other 























ten. 











 Spalinger (1979), 285 
"See most recently Grimal (1995), 
(1993), 103-140; idem (1995), 35-145. 


280; Schaefer (1986), 4-55; Obsomer 
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pharaoh was better prepared to succeed his father than he. As crown 
Prince, Ramesses gained practical experience in religious, civilian and 
military affairs. Evidence for his training comes not only from the 
Inscription Dédicatoire and the Kuban stela, but also from Seti’s reign, 
including the larger year nine stela from Aswan, the south wing of the 
Abydos temple, two private monuments and the new rock inscription 
from Aswan, Reliefs from Seti’s war monument at Karnak and those of 
Ramesses at Beit el-Wali also suggest that the prince played a military 
role. Even scholars who would dismiss the idea of a coregency must 
admit that late in the reign he served as an exceptionally influential and 
conspicuous heir apparent." Grimal describes this arrangement as 
“association au trdne,” and terms Ramesses’ office as that of 
Dauphin.'** Upon his accession, after Seti I died, Ramesses placed a 
heavy emphasis on the memorial cult of his father, constantly stressing 
his connection to his highly successful predecessor. 

fen the young age of both the new monarch and his new dynasty 
with its attendant problems of legitimacy (infra 6.2.1), it is not surpris- 

ing that Ramesses would choose to associate himself closely with his 
ther, just as Seti himself had done with Ramesses 1.'"? To 
this end he made exaggerated claims to have been associated with his 
father at an early age and even to have been crowned. The Inscription 
Dédicatoire and the Kuban stela, taken with the reliefs from Ramesses 

earliest years, have led many to envision a coregency. Seen from his 
perspective, the evidence is quite persuasive, but when examined from 
Seti I's point of view this political arrangement as reconstructed by 

Proponents of the theory is dramatically unbalanced in favor of his son, 

If one presumes 
years of Ramesses II's reign were made, the pat 
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eti was dead when reliefs dating to the first two 
n of monumental 
decoration makes better sense. Nor is it a coincidence that the only 
glimpses we have of the younger man acting in concert with his father 
all portray him with the iconography of the crown prince. 








Rainer Stadelmann by personal commut 
‘ Grimal (1995), 280. 
© Ling (1992), 59-66. 























































HISTORICAL IMPLICATIONS 


Royal Succession and Dynastic Policy 









The early Ramessidles do not seem to have wholly established the 
legitimacy of their dynasty by the end of Seti’s reign, and their right to 
the throne may still have been in question." Moreover, Ramesses may 
have felt threatened by the influence of a military officer called Mehy 
whose figure was inserted into several of the Karak war scenes. This 
military officer bore one of the highest courtly titles in the land, that of 
“fanbearer on the king’s right side.”"* He seems to have had influence 
with Seti, and some scholars would see him as the original heir 
apparent.'"* It is not clear whether Mehy outlived his king, but his 
suppression must have come soon after Ramesses Il became king 

Prior to Ramesses II's accession, the political insecurity of the new 
dynasty had been bridged by the acumen and connections of its first two 
rulers, both of whom had reached the highest levels of the administra- 
tion before their own accessions (see infra 4.8), Ramesses I was in much 
the same political situation as his distant predecessor Amenembet 1, Not 
since the Twelfth Dynasty had there been such a c: e break with 
the previous royal house, since the Thirteenth, Seventeenth and 
Eighicenth Dynasties were each in some way connected with the 
previous ruling house, Ramesses, by contrast, had no ties by blood or 
marriage with the now defunct Eighteenth Dynasty. Moreover, he was 
the third ruler in succession to lack a royal sire 

Like their Twelfth Dynasty forerunners, the first Ramessides had to 
take extraordinary measures to ensure a smooth transition of power. 
Although their religious/institutional legitimacy as recipients of the 
divine office of kingship was nil," the early Ramessides certainly did 
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not face as fierce opposition, even violent rebellion and personal 
treachery, as had Amenemhet |.'*” The rulers of the Twelfth Dynasty 
had secured their line with a series of interlocking coregencies, and 
while such an arrangement has been claimed for the first three monarchs 
of the Nineteenth Dynasty, this now appears highly doubtful, and, in any 
event, the analogy breaks down with Ramesses II. The antiquated 

















© Murnane (199Sa), 185%; infra 62.1 
ee most recently ibid., 199-203, with 
9 Helck (1981), 212 

4 Mumane (19952). 

” Mumane (1977); Berman (1985) 
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Practice of coregency probably had little to recommend it. With the 
exception of Thutmose Ill and Hatshepsut—a precedent with little 
appeal to a struggling new royal house—there had probably been few 
coregencies since the Middle Kingdom." The office of pharaoh, the 
son of Re and incamation of Horus and successor of his deceased father 
Osiris, was unique and indivisible. Hence, less extreme measures were 
taken: Seti I and Ramesses Il served prominently in the role of crown 
prince under their fathers. This distinctively Ramesside mode of 
ensuring the transmission of royal power, fully expressed during 
Ramesses II's long reign, was first developed by his father and grandfa- 
ther. 

The key feature that distinguished Ramesside dynastic policy from 
that of the Eighteenth Dynasty was the prominent role of the royal 
children—especially the crown prince." Seti ! and Ramesses II, along 
with a succession of the latter's sons, were in the public eye and held a 
number of important religious, administrative and military posts. As 
Grimal has suggested, the office of crown prince may be likened to the 
French Dauphin'® or England’s Prince of Wales. 

Unfortunately, we have no contemporary sources from Seti I's brief 
floruit as heir apparent, only the retrospective given on the dedicatory 
stela from the chapel he erected for the posthumous cult of his father at 
Abydos. We do, however, possess a number of textual and iconographic 
sources illuminating Ramesses II's tenure as Dauphin. He is typically 
portrayed as an adolescent garbed in a kilt with sloping hemline and 
long sash, wearing the side lock. This became the institutional uniform 
of his own sons and later Ramesside princes. He often caries the /iw-fan 
indicative of the office of “fanbearer” or the more prestigious “fanbearer 
on the king’s right side.” His own sons typically cary this emblem and 
frequently bear one of these titles, and the longer epithet is now attested 
for crown prince Ramesses himself (supra 3.119; 4.6.3.1). The new 





























'™" Nearly all of the coregencies proposed for the Eighteenth, including that of 
Amenhotep Il and Akhenaten, are doubtful. See Murnane (1977), passim, Aside from 
Hatshepsut and Thutmose Ill, whose coregency was motivated by very different 
circumstances ftom those of the Twelfh Dynasty, the only other possible example isthe 
latter's alleged joint rule with his son Amenbotep II. The evidence for this, namely a 
‘number of chronological arguments and the pattern of decoration in the Amada temple, 
‘is more tendentious than that for Seti I and Ramesses Il. Ibid., 44-57; Redford (196). 

On the royal family in the Eighteerth Dynasty: infra 4.10€f 

'Grimal (1995), 280. 
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Elephantine grafitto pictures him in silhouette wearing a kind of long 
pleated robe and official’s wig associated with high functionaries, such 
as the viceroy Amenemopet, in several rock inscriptions he left in the 





Aswan region and Nubia."*' Like many of his own sons, Ramesses bore 
a variety of honorific and functional titles placing him in the highest 
administrative circles of the land, which supports claims made in the 
Kuban stela and Abydos Inscription Dédicatoire (supra 4.6.2). In fact, 
Ramesses’ titles and official attire as crown prince were the prototypes 
for all later Ramesside princes 

Thus, Ramesses II’s dynastic policy was @ natural evolution from 
those of his father and grandfather, not a failure to honor any of his sons 
with the rank of coregent. In his later years, the old king turned over 
many of the day-to-day political responsibilities of his office to Crown 
Prince Merenptah, who functioned as his father’s “staff of old age” in 
much the same way as Seti I had for Ramesses I. The essential differ- 
ice between Ramesses II's dynastic policy and that of Seti was one of 
e and emphasis. From the earliest years of his reign, Ramesses” 














de 
large brood, both male and female, appears in force on the monuments, 





not just the heir apparent (infra 4.10.4), 

Mehy’s evident closeness to Seti certainly disturbed Ramesses Il 
enough to suppress him in the public record, but we need not resort to 
this shadowy figure, waiting in the wings as heir presumptive, as the 
raison d'etre for the public measures taken later to signal Ramesses II's 
status as Dauphin.'® Nor was coregency the method by which the first 
two Ramesside dynasts transmitted power to their sons, Instead, their 
establishment of the office of crown prince was part of an ongoing 
evolution in the mechanisms used for the royal succession, beginning 
with the dynastic crisis following the death of Tutankhamen and 
culminating in the long reign of Ramesses Il 





CC, similar attire worn by Crown Prince Merenptah from the later reign of his 
father. Sourouzian (1989); Kitchen, Pharaok Triumphant, 113, fig. 37. For other 
‘examples of Ramesses II's sons not wearing the typical princely uniform see Leblanc 
(1999), 82, fig 25 (Sethhirkhopeshef); 1S2, fig. 41(Ramesses); 166, fig. $O (Ramesses 
& Merenptah); ef 303, fig. 77, where Ramesses-Merysutekh sports a long official's robe 
‘with wig and side lock 

‘80 There has been some scepticism about the alleged role of Mehy. Cf. Bierbrier 
(1993), 10; Vandersleyen (1997), 512; Teeter's review of Murnane (199Sa) in JNES $8 
(1999), 126. 
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48 The Ancestry & Pre-Royal Careers of Ramesses I & Seti I 





Itis most likely that the vizier Pramessu, known from his two Karnak 
statues'* and probably from a set of sarcophagi later reused by one of 
Ramesses [I's sons as well,'* is the same man who became Ramesses 
T upon the death of Horemheb. Another source, the “400-Year Stela,” 
mentions a vizier Pramessu whose son Seti was also a vizier during the 
400" anniversary of the founding of the temple of Seth in Avaris.'** | 
Although there are those who doubt that the two viziers on the “400- 
Year Stela” are the future Ramesses I and Seti |,’ it seems hard to 
deny that the vizier Pramessu, whose statue is tattooed with the | 
cartouche of Horemheb on both shoulders, could be anyone else but the 
future Ramesses I given the extraordinary titles he bore, These include 
“His Majesty’s deputy in Upper and Lower Egypt” and “hereditary 
prince (iry-p*t) in the whole land,” titles paralleled only by those of 
Horemheb himself prior to his accession. Murnane has cogently argued 
in favor of the identification of the viziers Pramessu and Seti of the 
“400-Year Stela” with Ran eti 1,""" Although one might 
postulate an otherwise unattested “dynasty” of Lower Egyptian viziers 
spanning the early Nineteenth Dynasty on the basis of the “400-Year 
Stela” itself, as Murnane scrupulously admits, the identification of these 
viziers with Ramesses 1 and Seti I seems much more probable in the | 
light of the statues and sarcophagi of Pramessu and Ramesses II's filial 
piety and stewardship of his family's ancestry.’ Goedicke’s arguments 




































esses I and 








against this identification are unconvincing, 





Stadelmann’s conjecture 


Urk WV, 2175-2176. 
* See now Pole (1986), 
1° KRU, 287-288; RITA Ih, 116-117; RITANC IL, 168-172 

Eg, Zivie (1984), 101-103; Goedicke (1966); Stadelmann (1968); idem (1984), 
912; idem (1986). See RITANC Il, 169 & 171 for Further references to those for and 
against this identification. 

°° Mumane (199Sa), 192-196. 

See Ling (1992). Ramesses’ commemoration of his family’s origins on this 
monument, including a frank admission that they were non-royal, is entirely consistent 
with his own policies and those of his father. CF. a relief from the Abydos chapel for 
Ramesses I and the dedicatory stela, both of which commemorate Ramesses I's 
ancestors. See also monuments honoring Ramesses II's sister and brother in law and his 
‘mother's parents: infra 4.10.2 & 4,10.3. Soe Ling (1992) 

 Goedicke (1966), 37-38, 
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that the two viziers are the father and grandfather of Ramesses I can also 
be rejected, although he is quite right that the purpose of the stela was 
to promote the idea that Ramesses" ancestors were chosen by the god 
Seth of Avaris to accede to the throne of Egypt.” Having reconfirmed 
the identification of the viziers Pramessu and Seti with the first two 
scions of the Nineteenth Dynasty, their ancestry may now be examined 
more closely. This can be reconstructed from a number of sources. 
According to one of the Karak statues of the vizier Pramessu, Rames- 
ses I's father was a “judge” (s3b) and “troop commander” (hry-pdt) 
named Seti (Urk. 1V, 2176:10)."*" This Seti’s broken offering stela 
entitles him “troop commander of the Lord of the Two Lands." He 
may also have been an individual named Sutti/Suta attested in some of 
the Amama letters as a “royal envoy." This man’s brother, a certain 
Khaemwaset, was “fanbearer of the retinue." He may be the same 
Khaemwaset mentioned on a group statue from Kawa who bore the title 
“fanbearer on the king's right side," whose wife was the “mistress of the 
m of Amen” Taemwadjsy."® Another man, Ramose (=Ramesses), 
was a stable master. Although his specific kinship to S 
preserved, Vandersleyen’s intriguing suggestion is that Ramose might 
| be Ramesses I himself at an early stage in his career." Queen Sitre’s 

parents are unknown, but Queen Tuya’s parents were the “chariot 

officer” (idnw tt-htri) Riya and the woman Ruiya. 












eti is not 





Stadelmann (1965). Refuted by Mumane (199Sa), 193-195; RITANC IL, 171 
70, 
See Kitchen, Pharaoh Triumphant, 15-16 
2 Cruz-Uribe (1978), 239 & 242-243, 
 Sutti was sent to Babylon: EA $:14; Suta, an Egyptian commissioner, is named 
in EA 234:14, 23, 33, a letter to pharaoh from Sataina ruler of Akka & by Abdi-Heba 
ruler of Jerusalem in EA 288:19, 22. Sets son Pramessu was a “royal envoy to every 
foreign land,” wpwry nsw r hist mb (Urk IV, 2175:11), but this tile is not attested for 
Seti himself on his battered stela or on Pramessu's Karnak statues 

"4 Cruz-Uribe (1978), 239-240 & 24 

Tid, 244 

"© Vandersleyen (1997), 494 & n, 2. Ramose’s one ttle, of stable master, is not 
attested on the Karnak statues ofthe vizier Pramessu. Stil, the stela might belong to an 
early part of his career. J. van Dijk objects that Ramose and Pramessu are different 
names. Martin e al. (1997), 61, . 4, Ramesses Il, however, used both R'sms-s and R'- 
ims-sw as his nomen during his reign. 
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The military background of the Nineteenth Dynasty is well known." 
Pramessu’s career path took him from the middle ranks of the army 
establishment to the very highest levels of the military and civilian 
administrations." His father Seti had achieved the rank of “troop 
commander” (hry-pdt) when he dedicated his stela. He eventually was 
given the honorific “judge” (s3b)." At this point, Pramessu, if he is the 
Ramose from his father’s stela, was a “stable master” (hry-thw)."” 
Although this title is not attested on Pramessu's other monuments, he | 
may have omitted such a lowly office, having reached the highest circles 
of the government.'”' He continued to rise up the military chain of 
‘command, becoming a “troop commander” like his father and a “master 
of horse (imy-r ssmwt), commander of the fortress (imy-r him), 
controller of the Nile mouth (imy-r A3w), charioteer of His Majesty 
(Adn n hum f), king’s envoy to every foreign land (wpwty-nsw r hast nb), 
royal scribe, colonel (1s-pdt),""”* and finally “general of the Lord of the | 
Two Lands (imy-r ms® n nb T3w,y).” With this last honor, he reached the 
highest level possible under Horemheb, who does not seem to have 
bestowed the titles “generalissimo" (imy-r ms" wr) or “great generalis- 
simo” (imy-r imyw-r ms" wr) during his reign. 

Pramessu was probably far advanced along his military career when 
Horemheb first granted him civilian titles, all of them high, some 
extraordinary. So he was made “pontiff” or “overseer of the priests of 
all the gods” (imy-r hmw n nirw nbw’), “deputy of His Majesty in the 
entire land” (idnw n hm.f m T3 r dr), a remarkable office similar to 
Horemheb’s as heir presumptive, obviously granted for the same | 






































 Helck (1939), 
* Helck (1958), 308-310, 446-447 (21); Von Beckerath (1951), 26-27. 
™ Urk WV, 2176610. 
Vandersleyen (1997), 494, n. 2 
" CE Polz (1986), 162 chart showing various titles of Pramessu listed on his statues, 
sarcophagi and the "400-Year Stela.” Only the most important of these titles, “heit 
apparent,” iry-p', and “city mayor and vizier," ae listed on all these monuments. Some 
epithets appear only once or twice, including “overseer of foreign countries” and 
“eolonel,”rs-pdt. Lesser titles could have easily been omitted duc to lack of space. 
This translation is preferable to “group marshales." A tsp ranked above a “troop 
commander" hry-pdt and below a general” imy-r ms 
Murnane (1995), 197, 
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purpose.'”* Finally, he was given a string of titles associated with the 
vizierate and the high honorific “fanbearer on the king’s right side.” The 
“"400-Year Stela” confirms a number of these and also names him 
“fortress commander of Tcharu” (XY II, 288:8-9). As heir presumptive, 
he was never given the title “king’s son” or allowed to enclose his name 
in a cartouche." 

Seti I's career before his father’s accession can be traced only 
through later sources as there are no contemporary ones for it. The 
dedicatory stela for his father’s chapel in Abydos describes only his role 
once the latter had become king (KA/ I, 111:10-15). The “400-Year 
Stela” is more informative, giving a string of titles to the vizier Seti, 
ones similar to those borne by the vizier Pramessu (KAY Il, 287:10-11 & 
288:7-8). These are “hereditary prince (iry-p"!), mayor of the city and 
vizier (imy-r niwe pity), fanbearer on the king's right side (¢3y-hw hr 
wamy n nsw), troop commander (hry-pdi), over 
(imy-r hiswt),!"* fortress commander of Tel 
chief of the Madjay-police (wr 1 M‘dw), royal scribe (sf nsw), master of 
the horse (imy-r ssmt), festival leader of the Ram-Lord-of-Mendes (ss- 
‘hb B3-nb-ddw), High priest of Seth (him-ntr tpy n Swth), lector priest of 
Wadjet (iry-hbt n Widyt), judge of the Two Lands (wpws T3wy) and 
pontiff of the priests of all the gods (lmy-r humw-ntr n narw’nbw).” 

Many of these titles are attested for the vizier Pramessu on this St 
and on his statues from Kamak.'” They suggest that father and son had 
parallel! career paths leading to the highest levels of the govemment. As 
with Pramessu, the first stag: 
before he was granted the highest civilian offices. He may have held 
xcept for that of “pontiff,” before he became 















of foreign countries 






ru (imy-r him n Tirw), 








of Seti’s career was probably military 





some of the priestly ones, 





 Mumane (1995a), 196. Cf. Urk. IV, 2091:5 where Horembeb is called “royal 
deputy at the head of the Two Lands” (id nsw'n hint Tony) 

The two sarcophagi were later inscribed with the phrase "The Osiris King's Son 

The prince, named Ramesses, ish 
o Ramesses I, who 

es, standard for 
Ramesses Il after year twenty-one, is also never attested for his grandfather. Cf. supra 
1.44 & 1.46, So contra Pola (1986), 166. 

™ Seti [cannot have been the Sutt/Suta attested in the Amarna letters, as he would 
have been a child, ifhe was even yet bom, when these missives were written, See note 
163 above 

Cf. Polz (1986), 162, chart 








‘of Ramessu-Mery-Amen,” enclosed ina cartouche 





identified only asthe son of his father Ramesses IL. It cannot re 





never bore the epithet mry-ma, The orthography of these cartoud 
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vizier, as these are all localized in the eastern and central Delta. 
Interestingly, he was not given the rank of “general” (imy-r ms*) as his 
father was. Nor did he bear any of the unusual titles marking him as an 
heir presumptive to the throne such as “deputy of His Majesty in the 
entire land,” which was given to Horemheb and Pramessu. His first title, 
“hereditary prince” (iry-p'), does, however, mark him as being in the 
line of succession to the throne as the son of the heir presumptive 
Pramessu. 

From all this we may conclude that Pramessu and Seti had parallel! 
careers first in the military and then also in the highest civilian offices 
in the land under Horemheb. Uncertainties about their ages and the 
problem of the length of Horemheb’s reign make it impossible to si 
when their carcers started, although the stela of Pramessu’s father the 
troop commander Seti is post-Amama in style, sug; 
post quem in Tutankhamen's reign, probably early. It is widely believed 
that Ramesses I was already an old man, which has led Martin to suggest 
that a relief from the Memphite tomb of general Horemheb showing him 
presiding over a reward ceremony for an aged colleague with a 
prominent aquiline nose represents Pramessu.’” This is far from 











ig a ferminus 


certain, however, and we don’t know how old Ramesses | was at his 
accession. 

Pri both served as viziers, the older man probably in 
the south,'” since Seti's priestly titles and the event described in the 
"400-Year Stela” all suggest he was based in the north.'”” Perhaps 
Horemheb felt the older man was more trustworthy as his representative 
far from the capital in Memphis. With the death of Horemheb, both 
vizierates would have fell vacant as Seti became crown prin 
his father.""' Two viziers are attested for the reign of Seti 1, Nebamun, 
probably in the north, and Paser in the south.""” Otherwise, we have 
least one vizier missing from the reigns of Ramesses I and Seti | 


ssu and S 












longside 








" Martin, Horemheb, 42-43 
* So Von Beckerath (1951), 27, n. 99 
‘Contra Helck (1958), 308-310, who places Pramessu in 
CC. the practice of Seti I and Ramesses Il, neither of whose crown princes we 
ever vizier. As sons of the reigning king, they no longer required the office of vizier as 
‘8 “stepping stone” to the monarchy, as Ay, Horemheb and Ramesses I had. 

"KRU 1, 285-301; RITA I, 233-246; RITANC 1, 189-198. Helek (1958), 311 
contends that Nebamun was the northern vizier under Seti, while Kitchen, RITANC 1 
189-188, maintains that Paser was the successor of Nebamun as southern vizier, 
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Biographical texts from Paser’s Theban tomb (TT. 106) might 
suggest that his tenure began under Ramesses I and continued well into 
that of Ramesses II. He records that: “my lord (Seti) commanded the 
raising of me to be chief noble of the palace after he had appointed me 
to be chamberlain and first prophet of Weret-hekau, He repeated the 
placing (whm rdit) of him (sie) to be mayor of the City and vizier” (KRI 
299:10-11). A parallel biography with praise of Ramesses Il occurring. 
elsewhere in Paser’s tomb sheds light on this passage. Here he states 
that: “my lord raised me to be the chief official of the palace after he had 
appointed him (sic) to be chamberlain and first prophet of Weret-hekau. 
He reappointed (wm rdit) him (sic) to be a hereditary noble, mayor of 
the City and reporter of truth” (KRY Ill, 9:6-7). Now clearly Paser had 
already held all these titles under Seti 1. One might conclude that 
Ramesses II's was the second reappointment (rdét whm) to these offices, 
Paser first having been reinstalled by Seti |. His original appointment to 
the vizierate must have come at the beginning of Ramesses I’s reign 
The only limit on vizier's term of office, besides death, was the pleasure 
of the king, and a new ruler could choose whether or not to continue the 
tenure of his prede 
least into year twenty-one of Ramesses Il, and he certainly was retired 
by year thirty when Khay was appointed vizier." He later became first 
prophet of Amen under Ramesses IL* Thus, it may be that both 
and Nebamun were appointed by Ramesses I and reconfirmed in their 
offices by Seti I and, for Paser at least, by Ramesses I 

























essor’s officials. Paser’s career as vizier continued 
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4.9 Ramesses I’s Ancestors in his Abydos Chapel 


A relief from the Abydos chapel of Ramesses I depicts this ruler 
followed by his queen, along with five female and three male figures, 
doubtless his relatives, offering to Osiris, Isis and Hathor-Mistress-of- 
the-West.""* It is very unfortunate that the upper portion of the relief is 
largely missing, taking with it the names of the queen and eight 








™ Heck (1958), 321-322; Edel (1978), 117-58; KAJ II, 380, 
™ Helck, ibid, 314, posits that Paser was dead shortly after Ramesses II's twenty- 
fifth year 
"8 Winlock, Bas-Reliefs, pls. 6-8; idem, Temple of Ramesses /, 16-18 & pl. 3 
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kinsmen. The men wear long pleated garments and official's wigs.'"* A 
pointed flap descends from under the wide-fringed sash of each of their 
robes, perhaps indicative of a particular type of kilt often worn by 
soldiers in the later Eighteenth Dynasty and Ramesside periods.""” The 
five women, of whom only one is preserved in full, sport gowns 
identical to the queen’s, but with long tripartite wigs, each surmounted 
by an unadorned modius. 

The identities of these people cannot be established with certainty, 
but a few tantalizing possibilities may be ventured. The queen is almost 
certainly Sitre, Ramesses’ only known wife and Seti's mother. As for 
the others, the dedication stela from the chapel provides a vital clue: “It 
is his mother who is beside him, inseparably. Those who have gone on 
before him are assembled before him; and the king's beloved brother is 
opposite him... The god’s mother, her arms embrace him like Isis, she 
has joined with her father. All his brothers and sisters are in their places, 
Because his people surround him, he rejoices.”"* 

Some of these kinfolk can be identified from other sources, “His 
mother” must be the anonymous wife of Ramesses I's father, the troop 
commander Seti (infra 4.10.1), The “god's mother” would be the 
aforementioned wife of Ramesses, Queen Sitre, referring to her role as 
the mother of Seti I, the ruling pharaoh.!"” The king’s “beloved brother" 
may be Khaemwaset, named on a battered stela of Ramesses I’ father 
Seti where he is also described as “beloved.” Another man might be 
a certain Ramose (=Ramesses), whose precise relationship to the king 
remains unknown.'” Interestingly, both the wife and mother of 
Ramesses I are mentioned, while his father is not. The role of the 
‘women as “god’s mothers” of kings is here being stressed, while there 



















































The presence of a third was deduced from the size ofa gap in the wall. Ibid 
Temple of Ramesses 1, 16-17 & pl. 3 

"CE. Johnson (1992), plates, passim; Martin, Horemeb, plates, passim; LD Il, 
21 

® KRUL, 113:5-7; RITA 1, 95; RITANCI, 93-94. 

Cf the prominent role and new tiles granted Ramesses I's mother Tuya after Set 
1'sdeath: infra 4.102. Sires role as Isis complements her husband's identification with 
Osiris. Was she also dead when the text was composed? 

°° Cruz-Unibe (1978). One of the women might be his wife Tacmwadjsy: infra 4, 

°" He is mentioned on the sicla of Set, although he might be the future Ramesses I 
himself: supra 4.8; Cruz-Uribe (1978). Queen Tuya’s parents may also have been 
represented. Gaballa & Kitchen (1968); Habach (1969). 
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is no evidence that the troop commander Seti was posthumously 
elevated to the rank of “god's father,” although he may have been 
pictured in the chapel relief." 

‘Are any of these people Ramesses’ children and therefore Seti I's 
siblings? Any such identification raises problems. Their order does not 
seem to reflect marriage status, i.e. they are not paired off male and 
female. This arrangement might indicate the order of their birth if they 
are Ramesses’ children, and if this is the case, then one of them could 
be Seti I. This seems improbable, however, for two reasons: there are no 
iconographical markers reflecting his eventual royal status, unlikely in 
view of the fact that the monument dates to his reign. The other men 
would then presumably include his brother(s). But royal brothers are 
rarely if ever attested during the reigns of their siblings, surely because 
of the implicit threat they represented to the king's rule." If any of 
these men had been a royal brother, of either Ramesses I or Seti I, it is 
likely that he was dead. A telling point is that the dedicatory stela 
describes these people as having “gone on before him,” suggesting that 
they are deceased ancestors. The scene as a whole recalls many private 
funerary stelae of the New Kingdom where two or more generations of 
the owners’ kin may be pictured so that they might partake of the 
offering cult. These eight were probably all of Ramesses I's generation 
and/or that of his parents or earlier, and most if not all were probably 
deceased, with the possible exception of Queen Sitre. As the stela 
records, this chapel served to honor the cult of Seti’s ancestors. Apart 
from this exceptional case, howe to 
any members of the royal family under both Ramesses I and Seti I, save 
only for « handful mentioning the Queen Mother Sitre and heir apparent. 



































there are no further referenc 








4.10 Family under Ramesses I and Seti I 





‘The high profile of the royal family at large under Ramesses Il contrasts 
with its near invisibility under Seti I. Except for Ramesses I and the 


\ This ttle was often granted to the non-royal parents and predecessors of the first 
scions of new royal houses. Habachi (1958) 

A doctoral thesis on the subject of the “King’s brothers” fas recently been 
‘completed by Jean Revez (1999), which includes a discussion, 131-139, of the unnamed 
brother of Ramesses I 
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future Ramesses II, litle contemporary evidence for Seti’s immediate 
relatives is forthcoming prior to the latter's accession, 






4.10.1 Queen Sitre, Mother of Seti I 










Queen Sitre is entitled in her tomb (Queen’s Valley 38) as “king's wife, 
god’s wife, mistress of the Two Lands and great mother of the king," 
In KV 17, Seti’s own tomb, her protocol includes “hereditary princess 
(iryep"), great royal wife, and mistress of the Two Lands." A 
representation of her cult statue, along with those of Seti I and Ramesses 
|, appears in Seti’s own chapel within his temple at Abydos, where she 
is called simply “wife of the king.” It is likely that Sitre was the wife 
of Ramesses | and mother of Seti I, although just whom she married and 
whom she gave birth to is not entirely clear, The “400-Year Stela” of 
Ramesses Il claims that the vizier Seti (=Seti I) was the son of the vizier 
Pramessu (=Ramesses |) and the lady Tia, but she may have changed her 
re.” All 
references we have to the queen seem to date to Seli’s reign. Royal 
wives often remained in obscurity during their husband’s tenures, only 
to become prominent as queen mother during the reigns of their sons. 


































name to Sitre, or pethaps Tia is a diminutive form of S 








Yet Sitre’s titles imply a greater importance than the monumental record 
Suggests. As “great mother of the king” and “she who was born to be 
god’s mother” (KRY I, 5:13-14), Sitre’s role in giving birth to the first | 
king to succeed his father on the throne in more than a generation would 
have been particularly important. Yet she, like her daughter-i 
Queen Tuya, languished in relative obscurity during Seti's r 











'™ PM 12°, 751; KRI1, §9a, 5:7-8; RITA 1, §93, 5; RITANCT, $9, 9; Leblanc (1999), 
50-51 with references. QV 38 is to be published by C. Desroches-Noblecour. 

"5 PAIL2, 751; KRI, §9c, 5:7-8; RITA, $9, 5; RITANC 1, §9, 9. 

"% Abydos Il pl. 35; KRU, §9b, $:7-8; RITA, §9b, 5; RITANC I, §%, 9. 

Mumane (1995), 19S. See also Gaballa & Kitchen (1968), 259 & n. 4 

Stadelmann (1984), 912; RITANC 1,9, $17; Vandersleyen (1997), 495 & n, 3; RITANC 
Il, 172. This was also the name of Seti's only known daughter (infra 4.10.3). Van Dijk, 
in Martin etal. (1997), 61, claims that Site was another wife of Set I as she is not given 
the title of “king's mother” in the relief showing her in the royal chapel in Seti I's | 
Abydos temple. But she i attested asa “great king's mother” in QV 38. She was clearly 
not Ramesses II's mother, nor is it likely that she was Ramesses I's, so she must have 
been Seti I's mother. 
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however, enjoyed great prominence as dowager queen mother once her 
son Ramesses Il became king 


4.10.2, Queen Tuya, Wife of Seti! 






Queen Tuya is well attested as the wife of Seti I and mother of Rames- 
ses Il.' During her husband’s tenure she is practically invisible, and 
with the possible exception of a limestone head found at Gurnah,'” all 
references to her stem from the reign of Ramesses 11 Tuya's 
notoriety under Ramesses is connected to her role as queen mother. 
‘Among the monuments he raised in her honor are several statues, one of 
them a pink granite colossus in the first court of the Ramesseum almost 
nine meters high2* The small double temple attached to the main 
shrine was consecrated to the cults of Tuya and Nefertari and may be the 
earliest Mammisi with reliefs and inscriptions describing the divine 
birth of the king.” Along with other members of the royal family, she 
also appears several times as a diminutive figure at the feet of royal 
colossi, Tuya is given a variety of titles on various monuments of 
Ramesses Il. The epithets “great royal wife, mistress of the Two Lands, 
wife of the god, hereditary princess (iryr-p"), and mistress of the North 
and South” stem from her marriage to Seti I, while the titles “mother of 
the king” and “mother of the god” would have been conferred upon her 





























4.10.3 Princess Tia, Daughter of Seti l 





Princess Tia is known only from monuments dating to the reign of her 
brother Ramesses II. She married the like-named Tia, a well-placed 
official who served as the treasurer of his royal brother-in-law's 
memorial temple, the Ramesseum. He is also attested as a “(true) king's 
scribe, overseer of the (royal) treasury, (great) overseer of the cattle of 


Desroches-Noblecourt (1952); Habachi (1969); Sourouzian, LA VI, 796-797. 
Sourowzian (1981), 

®” KRI Il, 844-847 with cross references; RITANC I, $49-557, 

* Leblanc (1994); RITANC Il, $51 

™ Desroches-Noblecourt (1991), 26-43; idem (1996) 





6-219; Lebanc (1999), 32- 
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Amen” and once as “fanbearer on the king’s right side." Ironically, 
he is better known than his royal wife Princess Tia. A relief in Toronto 
shows the couple following after her mother Queen Tuya where she is 
called “mistress of the house, chantress of Amen-Great-of-Victories, the 
august royal sister Tia.""™* She is also called a “great one of the harem 
of Re.” The couple's tomb was recently discovered by Martin next to 
the Memphite sepulture of Horemheb.** It is not clear whether the 
princess married before or during the reigns of her father or 
grandfather. 

No other children of Seti I are known. A long alleged elder brother 
of Ramesses II is a phantom,”” as is a Prince Amennefernebef.°* 
Princess Henutmire, once thought to be a sister of Ramesses I, was in 
fact his daughter.” 











4.104 The Royal Family’s Role under Seti | & Ramesses 


The virtual absence of the royal family in the monumental record under 
Seti Lis in striking contrast to its high visibility under Ramesses Il, Save 
only for the crown prince in the second half of the reign, Seti consigned 
his living relatives to the background. Comparison with earlier New 
Kingdom reigns shows that this was not unusual. It remains a fact that 





" Habachi (19696), 42-46; KA/IIl, 366-3; KRIVI, 162-163 
Royal Ontario Museum 955.79.2: Habachi (19696), 42 

® Martin (1984); idem, Hidden Tombs, chpt. 4 

% Habachi (1969), 46, ign of Seti. Van Dijk would place the 
‘marriage before the accession of Ramesses I when it would not have yet been a “royal 
‘marriage. Martin etal (1997), $2. Kitchen, RITANC I, 212, believes that Princess Tia 

sister of Ramesses Il, and also places the marriage before Ramesses 1 

ascended the throne. 

® Based on Breasted’s (1899) now discredited theory that Ramesses Il replaced the 
figures of his assassinated elder brother with his own in Seti I's Karnak war reliefs, See 
Mumane, Road to Kadesh’, appendix 6. Kitchen christened the phantom Prince [Neb 
en-Jkhast-nebet (ARI I, 9:12-13) but later retracted the suggestion after the Epigraphic 
Survey published its results (RITA 1, 231, §114c). Dorothy Eady/Omm Sety, Holy City 
41-42, maintained a variant of this theory, according to which the eldest son was guilty 
of treason. The sarcophagus of Pramesst from Gurob was once thought to belong to this 
Prince. See discussion in Potz (1986), 

* From  graftto allegedly found by Mariette on the island of Schel, but never 
located again. Habachi (19690), 41, n. 3 

 Ibid., 41; Sourouzian (1983); RITANC TI, $49; Leblanc (1999), 244-253 with 
references to scholars who believed she was a daughter of Seti I, an. 14-15, 
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most of the royal children of the Eighteenth Dynasty were consigned to 
the shadows during their fathers’ reigns.”"* Indeed, even the eldest sons 
of Eighteenth Dynasty kings generally remained in obscurity until they 
succeeded their fathers on the throne. With high infant and childhood 
mortality rates, unexpected deaths of senior princes often left their 
younger brothers in line for the throne.*"' Yet historians have some- 
times resorted to Byzantine scenarios to explain the advancement of 
junior sons to the throne of their fathers.*"? 

The main exceptions to the obscurity of royal children in the earlier 
New Kingdom are the daughters of Akhenaten by Nefertiti, but even in 
this case, his sons Smenkhkare and Tutankhaten remained largely 
anonymous before their accessions.” Retrospective accounts of the 
childhoods of a number of Eighteenth Dynasty kings are often found in 
the tombs of their royal nurses, and are ofien the only references to their 
lives before they ruled." Even the rules of succession’”* are obscure, 
and the best known cases are the exceptional ones.”"* 

In the Eighteenth Dynasty, the wives, sisters and daughters of kings 
are better attested than their male relatives. Nevertheless, they are often 
poorly known, Early in the dynasty, royal women enjoyed great 
prominence, but after the extraordinary reign of Hatshepsut, Thutmose 
Il, Amenhotep Il and Thutmose IV seem to have kept their wives in the 

















2 See Dodson (1990). The daughters of Akhenaten ae the exception that proves the 
nl, 

The mortlty of senior sons neatly crippled the early Eighteenth Dynasty, and, in 
fact the family of Thutmose I, which was probably unrelated to that of Ahmose, was co 
opted in order to save it. CE. Tyldesley (1996), 73-74; Vanderseyen (1997), 248-25, 
Likewise, the death of Aménhotep Ills eldest son Prince Thutmose may have been 8 
turing point in Egyptian history inasmuch as the eventual successor was his younger 
trother Amenhotep 1V. See Wildung (1998); Pharaoks ofthe Sun, cas. 15 & 16 

"So with Thutmose IV. This view was most vociferously championed by Dorothy 
Eady/Omm Sety, See Bryan (1991), ehpt. 2 with references nn. 4-7 

> The evidence fora coregency of Akhenaten and Smenkhkare is highly dubious: 
Mumane (197); idem (19950), 10-12 & 209-211. Tutankhaten is mentioned once on 
2 block from Amama asthe king's bodily son: idem (1995), 211, 98-A. On their 
paternity, see most ecenily Mursane in Pharaohs ofthe Sun, 177-178 

Tid, 87, 0.4. 

2 Tid, 9091 

So" propaganda texts of Hatsbepsut—in aid of her highly unorthodox 

suecession—and Thutmose III in defense ofhis legitimacy after his aunt's death 
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background, often substituting their mothers as public figures.?"” Some 
of these women, like Thutmose III's mother Isis and Amenhotep III's 
mother Mutemwia, were minor concubines of the previous king. This 
Policy seems to have been a reaction both to the power queens had 
acquired as the “god's wives of Amen" and to Hatshepsut’s unorthodox 
reign, 

The obscurity of the mid-Eighteenth Dynasty royal wives gave way 
to a second, unprecedented episode of prominence during the Amama 
period, beginning with Amenhotep III's great royal wife Tiy. Both she 
and her daughter-in-law Nefertiti played vital roles in both the political 
and ceremonial spheres. Ideologically, their positions bolstered the 
divine status of their royal husbands." Later, Ramesses II restored his 
queens, especially the “great royal wives,” to their place in the sun.2"” 

The obscurity of the royal family under Seti might be partially 
explained by the vagaries of preservation. Royal women are mostly 
attested on monuments of their husbands, especially on statues. These 
frequently appear as diminutive images etched in sunk relief on the 
support for the advancing leg of the striding king or as small three- 
dimensional figures standing next to the legs of their enthroned 
husbands, especially on colossi. Yet we have few statues of these types 
preserved from Seti I's reign, most of them badly dam 
nately, we will never know if the king would have portrayed his family 
‘on any of the royal colossi he was preparing at the end of his reign. 




















ged.” Unfortu- 





Nevertheless, Nefertari and her eldest son are found on royal colossi and 


Amenbotep II's “gx 
publically acknowledg 





at royal wife” was his mother Meryt-e, and he had no other 
wife. Thutmose IV's mother Tia remained a cipher until het 
son took the throne, becoming “great royal wife and king's mother.” See Bryan (1991), 
72-73 & 93-108, Likewise, Thutmose IV's concubine Mutemwia is known only from 
the reign ofher son Amenhotep III. Ibid, 113-118. 

* The literature on this subject is vast. CF. 
Berman (1998), 3-9 

"™ Pharaoh Triumphant, 97-100 & 110-111; Leblanc (1999), 

‘The battered Grottaferrata statue with only part ofthe throne (supra 3.22); only 
the torso ofthe enthroned statue Vienna AS 5910 (supra 348). CG 42139, the Alabaster 
Statue from Kamak (supra 3.75) is aeult statue, and one would not expect a subsidiary 

fe; a striding statue of Amenhotep I as Amen from Seti's reign bears a figure of 
Ahmose-Nefertari carved on the negative space behind his striding leg (supra 3.102) 
Other preserved statues of the king show him kneeling or in the company of the god(s) 
where one would not expect other members ofthe royal family to be presented, 














., Aldred (1968b); Redford (1984); 
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other statuary from the very earliest years of Ramesses Il’s reign.” She 
also figures prominently in reliefs from the Luxor pylon completed by 
year three.” To conclude that Seti I was on the verge of bringing 
‘Queen Tuya and other members of his family into the limelight at the 
end of his reign is a hazardous argument ex silento. Still, Crown Prince 
Ramesses seems to have gained his prominence relatively late in the 
reign, and his experience under his father served as a model for 


showcasing his own sons which he built upon from the very beginning 
of his reign. Given this and other areas where Ramesses II's innovations 
seem to have been foreshadowed by his father, the obscurity of the royal 
family under Seti I will remain a puzzling enigma. 


" Eg. Turin 1380; CG 42140 (States ef statuettes I, 4-6 & pl.2). A broken group 
statuette of Nefertari and the king's eldest son Amenhirkhopeshef is also probably early 
For these and similar examples, se Leblanc (1998), plates between 246 & 247; RITANC 
11, $58, §1023, 

Kuentz (1971), passim. 
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THE BUILDING PROGRAM OF SETI 





5.1 








Introduction 





‘The mammoth size of Seti I's building program is all the more remark- 
able in light of the brevity of his reign—only eleven years. In this 
chapter the program as a whole and its state at his death are examined. 
A relative chronology of his various projects in major centers like 
Memphis, Abydos and Thebes is offered; the scope of his activity in 
these places, and in larger areas such as Nubia, appears to be greater 
than previously thought. 
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Western Asia and 


Seti | is perhaps best known for his aggressive foreign policy in Asia, 
the annual military campaigns that continued from the first year until 
‘ell into the reign. Much of the evidence for these stems from a number 
of stelae left in Palestine and Syria. Four seem to date from early in the 
reign, and were probably made in connection with the campaign of year 
‘one (supra 3.2-3,5); a fifth was dedicated after he recaptured Kadesh in 
his middle or later years (supra 3.1).' In Sinai, he left a handful of 
‘monuments attesting to ongoing activity in the turquoise mines at 
Serabit el-Khadim (supra 3.6-3.8) 








5.3 Lower Egypt 


Unfortunately, little remains of Seti I's activity in the Delta. Much of 
what survives is in the Eastern Delta, particularly in the vicinity of 
Quntir, site of the ancient cities of Avaris and Pi-Ramesses. But it was 
Seti who founded the great residence of the Ramesside kings and 
developed the ancient cult center of the dynastic god Seth at Avaris. He 
probably rebuilt the god’s temple there, but a barque socle dedicated to 
this cult is all that survives (supra 3.12). ILis certain that he founded a 











" On this campaign, see Road ro Kadeeh?, $2-58 with references, 
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royal palace nearby at Qantir (supra 3.11). Major economic and military 
development of the area was also undertaken, including a workshop for 
producing faience, and a huge factory complex for metalworking and 
production in other materials (supra 3.10). Also, a large chariot base 
was located nearby, suggesting that the industrial site was dedicated to 
arms production, Located as it was on Egypt's north-eastern frontier, the 
gateway to Sinai and Western Asia, Seti’s plan for turing his family 
seat into a military base makes perfect sense given his war record 
abroad. 

During the course of his own long reign, Ramesses II continued the 
development of this new city, which he soon renamed after himself, and 
his achievements there have tended to overshadow Seti's role as the 
ultimate founder of Pi-ramesses. Although Seti dedicated other 
monuments to the gods there, aside from the barque pedestal for Seth 
only a few stray blocks naming him have been found in the area (supra 
3.13-3.15). Elsewhere in the Eastern Delta, he dedicated a siliceous 
sandstone pedestal surmounted by a hawk figure to Horus of Mesen on 
behalf of his deceased father Ramesses | at Qantara (supra 3.9), 











5.4 Memphis 


Like other pharaohs, Seti | made extensive use of locally available 
materials in his large projects. At Memphis this was limeston 
particularly the fine quality stone of Tura, but unfortunately this is the 
prime ingredient in making lime, and ancient sites were plundered from 
early post-antiquity to the end of the last century as convenient sources 
of stone to feed the lime kilns. Blocks from Memphis and its necropoli 
at Saqqara and elsewhere were also used to supply medieval Cairo with 
building material. As a result, few traces of the vast constructions of 
Egypt's ancient capital remain, and its architectural history is poorly 
understood. Investigations of the site are further hampered by the fact 
that ancient Memphis lies under the site of the moder settlement of Mit 
Rahineh. Once a village, Mit Rahineh is expanding rapidly and is 
already part of the sprawling suburbs of the modern megalopolis of 
Cairo. 

Memphis was the capital of Egypt in the New Kingdom and the home 
of the god Ptah, and one would expect a great builder like Seti I to have 
developed the city extensively. Still, there is relatively little evidence of 
his activity there. Early in his reign, he seems to have erected at least 
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two small chapels. The one to Ptah is well preserved and includes three 
exquisite statues of Ptah and two goddesses with figures of the king 
sitting on their knees. Both the statuary and the reliefs are finished in a 
Post-Amama style, indicating an early date (supra 3.35), A second 
chapel apparently dedicated to Amen-Re and Mut of Thebes is known 
only froma lintel inscribed with an early variant of Seti’s prenomen and 
the names of the two Theban deities (supra 3.36). A limestone cornice 
inscribed with the king's cartouches might belong to the Ptah chapel 
near where it was found (supra 3.37). A lintel featuring the king running 
before an unidentified goddess may stem from some other chapel, but 
the relief is unrelated stylistically to that of the Ptah chapel, and it does 
not belong to the earliest part of the reign (supra 3.33). It is unclear 
what monument it came from or when it was dedicated. 

During his reign, Seti appears to have undertaken some major 
constructions at Memphis, but little direct evidence of these remains. 
The largest was probably the hwt-nir 3h Sty-mr-n-Pth m pr Prh, the 
Temple (called) ‘Beneficial is Seti Merenptah in the Domain of Ptab,’" 
known from only three inscribed pieces of a foundation deposit. It was 
quite possibly a large hypostyle hall added to the main sanctuary of 
Ptah, Like so many of the king’s other monuments, it remained 
unfinished at his death, to be completed and usurped by Ramesses II, 
who renamed it for himself (supra 3,32), No architectural trace of it h 
yet been found; but it was almost surely quarried away in post-Antiq- 
uity 

Two other establishn ti 1 at Memphis, which have also 
disappeared, are known only from a couple of fleeting references in later 
texts. A certain Sayempeteref was the chief goldsmith in the hwt-Mn. 
M3°-R®, “Mansion of Menmaatre,” in Memphis,’ which may have been 
the king's “Mansion of Millions of Years” (i.e. his memorial temple) in 
the city, or merely an abbreviation of the Awt-ntr 3h Sty-mr-n-Pth. 
Alternatively, then, another edifice of the king, also known only from a 



































nents of S 











A festival hall of Ramesses 11 at M 





mphis is preserved only in the lowest courses 
ofits stone work, which were made of grey granite. Only a handful of limestone blocks 
Pertaining to the main superstructure escaped the lime kilns. 

Badawi (1947), 141-142; Gourlay (1979), 93. 

* A similar abbreviation, with the prenomen, was used to refer to the memorial 
temple of Seti at Gurnah even though the official name, the hwt-nir sh Sty-mrn-Tmn 
1m pr Ton he init Wist, ermployed the momen: KRI1,223:11-13, 
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textual source, the pr Sty-mr-n-Pth, “Domain of Seti-Merenptah,” could 
have been his memorial temple.’ 

Only one statue of black granodiorite inscribed for the king is known 
from Memphis (supra 3.33). It may be that, as at Heliopolis and Thebes, 
colossal statues of the king were in the works late in his reign to 
embellish the temple of Ptah* The huge recumbent indurated limestone 
colossus of Ramesses II there is inscribed on its belt with the early form 
of his prenomen, indicating that it was being completed during his 
second regnal year (KR/ Il, 494:4; supra 1.4.6-1.4.7). A black granodi- 
orite colossus of Ramesses, also from Memphis, features the earlier 
prenomen on its dorsal pillar (KRY Il, 495:2). Could it be that both of 
thes 
Seti built extensively at Memphis, including a large addition to the main 
ple, later usurped by Ramesses Il 
Further evidence of his activity at the site probably awaits future 

















1¢ were commissioned by Seti at the end of his reign? It is clear that 





sanctuary of Ptah and a memorial ter 





excavations 





5 Heliopolis 
As at Memphis, Seti made use of locally available building material at 
Heliopolis, much of it siliceous sandstone quarried at nearby Gebel 
Ahmar. The site of ancient Heliopolis is even more poorly understood 
archaeologically than Memphis. In fact, hardly a trace of Seti's activity 
there has been found in situ. Great quantities of stone were used in the 
construction of medieval Cairo, and have largely disappeared without 
race. Today the site is engulfed by a suburb of modem Cairo that 
beats its name and may never be investigated archacologically. By good 
fortune for Egyptology, however, the Ptolemaic kings transported great 
tities of material from Heliopolis to their capital at Alexandria for 
reuse, and thereby preserved a large sample of the city’s pharaonic 
heritage. Recently, a wealth of new material has been recovered from 
the modem harbor of Alexandria in a submerged area corresponding to 
the ancient city center, which was destroyed in an earthquake.’ A 
handful of Seti’s Heliopolitan monuments have been raised from the 




















> Badawi (1947), 108 
* Brand (1997), 101-114, 
La Riche (1996); Empercur (1996a; 1996b); Corteggiani (1998), 
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harbor of Alexandria in recent years (supra 3.17-3.18, 3.28). Among. 
thousands of fragments still lying on the sea floor, there may be others 
belonging to him. 

A corpus of at least fifteen of his monuments is presently known from 
Heliopolis, attesting to extensive building activity there. These include 
obelisks, statues, offering tables and other stone furnishings that would 
have embellished major constructions within the great precinct of the 
sun god at Heliopolis. Only a handful of fragments come from the 
buildings themselves, including a small doorjamb and a block of 
siliceous sandstone (supra 3.19; 3.27), a small octagonal pillar (supra 
3.26) and an exquisite black granodiorite lintel (supra 3,23). All these 
are from smaller constructions, and they surely do not attest to the huge 
additions the king must have made to the sanctuary of Re and his circle 
of deities. We know that, at the very least, Seti added a large pylon 
gateway and court fronted by colossal statues, obelisks and sphinxes, 
known (o us only by the votive temple mode! from Tell el-Yahudia 
(supra 3.29) and the Flaminian obelisk in Rome (3.16). No other tr 
of this edifice is preserved. Since the decoration of the Flaminian 
obelisk was completed by Ramesses Il, it is probable that the whole 
project remained unfinished at Seti’s death. 

No other major structures of Seti at Heliopolis are known even by 
name.’ One would expect Seti to have built a memorial temple there 
and a major addition to or reconstruction of the main temple of Re at 
Heliopolis named something like “Beneficial is Seti-beloved of Re in 
the domain of Re,” by analogy to his Memphis and Kamak buildings 
The official name of the pylon and forecourt represented by Brooklyn 
49.183 is unknown. Perhaps it was called the 3h Sty-mr-n-R®m pr R° like 
the hypostyle halls at Memphis and Kamak, By analogy with the 
Ramesside court at Luxor, it could have been a later addition to Re’s 
precinct, which would mean that Seti planned or built at least three 
major buildings at Heliopolis. All of this, unfortunately, is pure 
speculation. 

Although it is, perhaps, impossible to know more about his construc- 
tions at Heliopolis, the numerous statues, obelisks, offering tables and 
other monumental furnishings and embellishments testify to his activity 







































* See Raue (1999), 12: 


123. for a discussion of Seti I's activity at Heliopolis with 
‘reconstructed map, 91, ab. 8 
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there and his keen interest in Re’s cult center. In addition to the large 
Flaminian obelisk, Seti planned or erected at least two pairs of siliceous 
sandstone obelisks and another two pairs in granite, for a total of at least 
ten of these monoliths. Two of these never left the quarries at Aswan 
(supra 3.122), while fragments of some others were plucked from the 
sea floor at Alexandria recently (supra 3.17; 3.18). Only the Flaminian 
was a great obelisk; the rest all seem to have been around twelve to 
fifteen meters high. Still, we may take seriously a text on the Roman 
monolith stating that Seti “filled Heliopolis with obelisks.” A siliceous 
sandstone block, also brought up from the sea, may have belonged to the 
pedestal of one of these (supra 3.28). 

Seti | also donated three granite offering tables: one to Horus-in-the- 
Great-Mansion (supra 3.21), another to Khepri (supra 3.20), while a 
fragment of a third (supra 3,30) must have been dedicated to Atum or 
Re-Horakhty. There may have been still another, if the king granted one 
to the three primary manifestations of the Heliopolitan sun god as well 
to Horus, Two naoi were also made for these gods (supra 3.24; 3.25), 
‘We might wonder if the king commissioned other statuary to decorate 
these constructions, including at least two colossi as represented by the 
temple model, but only one battered statue fragment survives (supra 
3.22), In fact, there is a dearth of his statuary, much of which is from 
quite late in the reign.” The granite colossi in particular were onl 
begun near the end of his life (supra 3.120-3.121). In conclusion, $ 
had a particularly strong interest in the site of Heliopolis, and seems to 
have expended great deal of energy on enlarging the cult center of the 
sun god Re. The dearth of evidence for the actual buildings at the sit 
then, all the more unfortunate, 
































5.6 Abydos 


Seti’s main achievement in the holy city of Osiris was his splendid 
temple dedicated to the major gods of the Egyptian pantheon. It is justly 
famous for its exquisite reliefs. The redevelopment of the site was one 
of his major preoccupations as early as year four, when the king issued 
a decree, found at Nauri, to exempt the huge and diverse properties of 
the god in Nubia (supra 3.151). It was clearly just one of a number of 


* Sourouian (1993), 243, 254-257. 
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such decrees to protect the revenues and chattel of the Abydos founda- 
tion from official abuse. It may be that a fragmentary decree from 
Hermopolis was also issued on behalf of the Abydos foundation (supra 
3.44). The resources Seti lavished on this undertaking were enormous, 
and included the revenue of gold mines in Nubia and the eastern desert 
of Egypt itself, where he founded a settlement and speos temple at the 
site of Kanais, digging a well to supply water to the miners (supra 
3.127). Here again, the threefold dedication inscription states that the 
gold supplied by this mining settlement was earmarked for the Abydos 
temple, and issues maledictions on any who would divert this supply to 
other ends." 

Construction at Abydos was probably first undertaken in the earlier 
years of the reign, but certainly not at its very beginning. The Osireion 
was also underway during this time, In year six Seti dispatched a quarry 
expedition to Gebel Silsila to procure s: 
(supra 3.110), and some of it may have been destined for portions of the 
Abydos temple and for the Osireion, that is, if a number of ostraca 
describing the transportation of stone for the column bases and flooring 
nent also date to year six (supra 3.53). It was after the 
midpoint of the reign, then, that huge granite monoliths for the Osir- 
cion’s pillars and walls would have arrived at the building site by a 
‘canal that was still being dug even as the paving stones for its floor were 
arriving by ship from Gebel Silsila 

Meanwhile construction of the temple was proceeding from the 
sanctuary outward. The roofed portions, including the chapels, south 
Wing, Osiris suite and the two hypostyle halls may have been erected 
first, the two courts and pylons being added later. These outer sections 
of the temple may have still been under construction at Seti’s death, for 
they were decorated entirely by Ramesses II, who also claimed to have 
set up the pillars on the portico in the first court (supra 3.47.1) 

In the roofed portions of the temple, Seti's sculptors seem to have 
proceeded from the Osiris complex and seven main chapels outward to 
the second hypostyle and then on to the first hypostyle and south wing. 
The temple’s decorative program was first laid out in a series of 
polychrome cartoons. By his death, the artisans had begun to sculpt the 
Gallery of the Kings and the outer hypostyle hall, and had also finished 
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a group of at least four black granodiorite statues for the temple, along 
with an altar pedestal (supra 3.48-3.52) 

To finish parts of his father’s work, Ramesses I! employed the 
painted cartoons as a guide, although he erased the extant reliefs in the 
outer hypostyle and replaced them with designs of his own, Ramesses 
failed to complete the reliefs in the south wing. Merenptah briefly 
resumed that work, but then quickly abandoned it. 

Ithas been thought that the chapel Seti erected on behalf of his father 
dates to the earliest part of the reign (supra 3.4). This conclusion can 
be challenged for two reasons. Stylistically, the reliefs reflect both the 
post-Amarna style of his earliest years and the mature Ramesside style 
used in his nearby temple. They may, therefore, date to the middle years 
of the reign. This shrine was certainly positioned with reference to the 
main precinct wall of the Seti temple, but was surely built after it. The 
chapel, then, probably dates to the earlier half of the reign, but not to its 
beginning, 

Seti also made some additions to the “metropolitan” temple of Osiris 
at Abydos, from which a limestone relief fragment and a granite lintel 
presumably come (supra 3.61- 3.63). There are other items of less 
ain Abydene provenance, including a fragment of a sphinx and two 

















statuettes (supra 3.58-3.59; 3.62). Seti also 
construction of the so-called “portal temp! 
(supra 3.60). 

Abydos was certainly a major focus of his building program, but it 
may be that Seti envisioned a grand design for the holy city. The old 
inctuary of Osiris in the “metropolitan” temple and Seti’s own edifice 
may have formed the oppos 
the temples of Kamak and Luxor at Thebes—running along the desert's 
edge. Certainly the chapel of Ramesses I and the temple of Ramesses Il 
lie along this hypothetical axis. In fact, both structures may have served 
as wayside shrines where the barques of the Abydene triad and the 
portable reliquary of Osiris could have stopped during processions 
between the two main temples during Khoiakh and other festivals, The 
Ramesses 1 chapel, as indicated by its decorative program, certainly 
played a dual function, as the memorial temple of the king and as a 
wayside repository for the reliquary (supra 3.54). It has also been 
pointed out that the temple of Ramesses II is designed along the same 
lines as the temple of Ramesses III in the First Court at Karnak, which 


ppears to have undertaken 
sompleted by Ramesses II 
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also functioned as an elaborate wayside shrine." Ramesses II began to 
decorate this temple very early in his reign," which is probably why he 
expended so little energy on completing reliefs in his father’s memorial 
temple during his own R' period."* 

As it now seems clear that there was no coregency between Seti I and 
Ramesses I, and temple decoration featuring Ramesses II as king 
appeared only after his father’s death, it may be that Ramesses II" 
Abydos temple was under construction near the end of Seti’s reign and 
that he intended to decorate it in his own name. Its construction and that 
of the so-called “portal” temple probably began only when much of the 
work on the main Seti temple had been completed late in the reign, In 
addition to the renovation the “metropolitan” temple of Osiris, Seti 
undertook construction of a least three, and perhaps four, new buildings 
as part of a grand design to transform Abydos into a large cult center to 
rival those at Thebes, Memphis and Heliopolis 








5.7 ‘Thebes 


In Thebes, Seti's primary focus at the outset of his reign was on 
restoring existing monuments vandalized at the behest of Akhenaten, 
although in many cases he chose to alter repairs effected by Tutankh- 
amen, The completion of reliefs in the southern portion of the Colon- 
Iso dates to the earliest part of the reign. A 
number of stelae, statuary and other new monuments stem from this 
period, including the alabaster stela from the solar shrine at Karnak 
(supra 3.71), and another erected in the Ptah temple (supra 3.72), A 
small cluster of statuary at Kamak may also belong to this period, 
including the beautiful alabaster composite statue of the king (supra 
3.75), two group statuettes of Amen and Mut (supra 3.77- 3.78) and a 
black granodiorite head of Amen (supra 3.79). Both Cairo CG 42139 
and the Amen head exhibit post-Amarna stylistic traits, while the latter 
and Cairo CG 39211 & 39212 all bear variant forms of Seti’s cartouches 


nade Hall at Luxor Temple 








" Kuhimann (1979. 

" See Mumane, Coregencies, 71-73 with references. 

As suggested to me by John Baines, personal communication, Mumane, 
Coregencies, 75, posits that Ramesses’ work on his own nearby temple during 
hypothetical coregency largely precluded his participation in the decoration of his 
father’s temple at that time, 
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typical of monuments from his earliest years. Two other sculptures from 
Medinet Habu, a statue of Amenhotep | as Amen-Re and a statuette head 
of Amen, also date to the first year based on these stylistic and epigra- 
phic criteria (supra 3.101- 3.102). 

Work on Seti’s tomb in the Valley of the Kings (KV 17) seems to 
have begun very early, shortly after Ramesses 1 was interred in his 
hastily finished sepulcher. As with Ramesses II's tomb,"* early variants 
of Seti’s prenomen cartouche indicate that decoration of part of his final 
resting place was achieved in the earliest part of the reign. In fact, these 
early reliefs, which are clustered in the well room, indicate that the 
original design of the tomb was to follow Horemheb’s in having 
decoration confined to a handful of its many chambers and corridors 
(supra 3.103). Although its excavation and decoration had begun early 
in his reign 

Contrary to the views of many scholars over the past century, no part 
of the Great Hypostyle Hall at Kamak, such as a hypothetical grand 
| colonnade on the mode! of Luxor Temple, existed or was in the works 

when Seti came to the throne (supra 3.70.2). He probably undertook it 
| quite early in the reign. Sandstone for the Hall would have been 
procured from the quarries at Gebel Silsila. In fact, a quarry inscription 
Of year six records that he dispatched an expedition to procure stone for 
his building projects at Thebes and elsewhere. Although some of this 
may have been earmarked for the Kamak Hypostyle, year six, the 
midpoint of the reign, seems too late for the commencement of work 
there, Another stela at Gebel Silsila may commemorate the opening of 
quarries to supply sandstone for the Hall (supra 3.112). This bears a 
rhetorical encomium of the king, but the event it commemorated is 
fortunately lost. The dateline in the sole copy of the text by De Rougé 
is garbled, although it may correspond to regnal year two. Such an 
elaborate stela at Gebel Silsila probably signals quarry work for some 
great monument, and it is tempting to conclude that it heralds the 
beginning of work on the Karnak Hypostyle in Seti’s second regnal year, 
| 4 project that was to occupy him for the rest of his reign. At his death 
the entire structure had been built and almost half of it was inscribed 
with reliefs. Painted cartoons to guide the sculptors had been laid out on 
the great columns along the main axis, on many of the smaller ones in 








work was still ongoing when Seti died. 























™ Mumane, Conegencies, 9-80. 
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the south half and on the south gateway. It was left to Ramesses II to 
complete them 

Clearly, the pharaonic state could afford to undertake multiple large 
building programs simultaneously.'* In the earlier half of Seti’s reign, 
major constructions were underway at Karnak, Memphis, Heliopolis, 
Abydos and elsewhere, Still, an enterprise as vast as the Karnak 
Hypostyle Hall must have strained the state's resources of manpower 
and the means to support the hundreds of workers engaged there. There 
is reason to believe that the king’s second major building project at 
Thebes, his memorial temple at Gumah, was started later in his reign, 
perhaps in year six. Its construction was barely finished (supra 3.84.2), 
and only a fraction of the relief decoration had been carved, when he 
died (supra 3.84.3.1 & 3.84.4). That the work on this highly important 
project began so late in the reign suggests that the Kamak Hypostyle had 
required all the resources and manpower that Seti could muster in the 
Theban region. The Hall was probably not finished by year six, but work 
may have proceeded fur enough for some resources to be diverted into 
the Gurnah project. Since only the rearmost portions of the memorial 
temple are in stone, the rest being constructed largely of mud brick, 
work on the shrine may have proceeded relatively quickly. Moreover, 
the temple as a whole was considerably smaller than the gre: 
temples of Ramesses Il and Ill, which were built of stone throughout, 
Given its relatively small size, the limited amount of stonework and the 
small corpus of reliefs finished before Seti's death, it is highly doubtful 
that work on Gurnah Temple went on continuously from early in his 
reign. 

In the last three years of his reign, Seti's quarrymen were ordered to 
procure numerous obelisks and colossi at Asw. 
were destined for a new edifice at Thebes, the Ramesside Court at Luxor 
Temple. The Luxor obelisks were decorated in the first year or so of 
Ramesses Il, so they, along with the four great seated colossi of black 
granodiorite, would have arrived at the building site in about the last 
year of Seti’s reign (supra 3.121)."* Thus, we may surmise that by year 
en or eleven construction of the Kamak Hypostyle and Gurnah 
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* Compare the vast program of building undertaken by Amenhotep Ill in preparation 
for his ist jubile. Bryan in Dazzling Sun, chpt. 4 Johason (1998). 
"Brand (1997) 
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memorial temple would have been complete and pharaoh’s tireless 
builders would have begun to build the Luxor forecourt. Normally 
statuary for a new temple was commissioned only after construction was 
fairly complete. In the case of colossal statuary, however, it was often 
necessary to maneuver the roughed-out monoliths into their final resting 
places and then to build the structure up around them. Even in the case 
of the two colossi in front of the pylon, this may have been the preferred 
method, The Luxor obelisks and colossi may have been commissioned 
in year nine, in anticipation of building work projected to commence a 
year or so hence. It would appear, then, that construction of Seti's major 
structures at Thebes unfolded in three stages. 

Seti was active elsewhere in Thebes and left a series of other minor 
‘monuments there, At Deir el-Medina he built a small temple for Hathor 
(supra 3.92 & 3.94), and left a number of votive objects including stelac 
(supra 3,89-3.90; 3.92; 3.98), three altar-stands (3.91, 3.95-3.96) and a 
libation basin (supra 3.97). Several private monuments naming the king 
also stem from the village (supra 3,88; 3.100). Elsewhere at Thebes, he 
undertook construction on the site of the double temple of Ramesses II 
at the Ramesseum (supra 3.86). An unsolved mystery is the fragmentary 
votive temple model of Seti I from Thebes, which cannot presently be 
identified with any of his buildings, although it probably represents one 
of them (supra 3.105). 























5:8 Upper Egypt 


Outside of Abydos and Thebes, Seti’s building activity in Upper Egypt 
is not well attested, although he seems to have been active at many sites. 
In the Fayum and at Minya in middle Egypt, he left two boundary stelae 
early in his reign (supra 3.42-3.43). Only a fragmentary decree of 
exemption and part of a doorjamb were found in the cult center of the 
god Thoth at Hermopolis. Likewise at Coptos, Petrie found merely the 
base of a sphinx, now lost (supra 3.66). A fine offering table dedicated 
to the monarch’s patron deity, Seth, probably stems from the god's 
Upper Egyptian cult center at Nubt, modem Tukh (supra 3.67). Seti’s 
only known artefact from Medamud is a small statue base from the 
earliest part of his reign, offered in memory of his deceased father, 
Ramesses I (supra 3.68). Reused blocks from this site were removed 
from his Gurnah Temple in late antiquity (supra 3.69). From El-Kab, 
only a lion figure and some reused blocks date to the reign (supra3.107- 
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3.108), At Hierakonpolis, Quibell reports that he found a statue base 
fragment naming Seti, but this has since disappeared (supra 3,109). 

Considering Seti's huge building program at Thebes, it comes as no 
surprise to find that he was also active in the quarries at Gebel Silsila. 
It was almost certainly in year one that he dedicated a rock shrine to the 
Nile inundation god, Hapi, on the west side of the river (supra 3.113) 
As mentioned earlier, the large rhetorical stela at west Silsila probably 
dates to year two, and it would have commemorated the opening of 
quarries to procure stone for the Kamak Hypostyle Hall (supra 3.112). 
In year six, another quarry expedition was recorded on a stela on the east 
of Gebel Silsila (supra 3.110). A superintendent of task forces named 
Hapi was sent to East Silsila to oversee quarrying, but itis unclear when 
this was or if he supervised the expeditions of years two or six (supra 
3.111), One may be certain that the work of these expeditions, particu- 
larly that of year two, would have been ongoing for a number of years, 

At Edfu, only a small votive stela dedicated to Hathor testifies to 
Seti’s interest in the site (supra 3.114). On Elephantine in the Aswan 
region, Seti is known to have been quite active. He restored the 
Eighteenth Dynasty Satet temple (supra 2.75) and dedicated his 
“Nilometer” stela early in the reign (supra 3.115). German excavations 
have turned up a number of fragments of doorways and wall reliefs 
(supra 3.116-3.118), although these are of a rather poor quality, and 
seem more in keeping with work of Ramesses II. In the Aswan granite 
quarries, the two rock stelae of year nine record the establishment of 
new quarries to produce obelisks and colossi (supra 3.120-3.122 
Crown Prince Ramesses supervised these projects and left a rock 
inscription on an islet near Elephantine at this time (supra 3.119). Also 
in the Aswan region, Seti commissioned a pair of siliceous sandstone 
obelisks, one of which broke shortly after it was extracted. The other is 
still engaged in the quarry face (supra 3.122) 
















































5.9 The Deserts outside Egypt 


From Kurkur oasis, a recently discovered rhetorical stela of year four 
bears the earliest dated example of ritual scene in which the king bows 
in the presence of the gods (supra 3.129). Three rock inscriptions left in 
the Wadi Hammamat probably stem from two separate visits to the site 
by someone on official business of the king (supra 3.124-3.126). Seti 
traveled to Kanais in the eastern desert on two occasions (supra 3.127), 
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(On the first, he reconnoitered the eastem desert route to the gold mining, 
regions and decided to found a well and a settlement for the gold miners 
complete with a shrine to the gods at Kanais. He returned in year nine 
to dedicate the shrine. A number of officials left their own inscriptions 
at the site, including Anena, Panub and the newly appointed viceroy of 
Nubia, Yuni (supra 3.128, 3.127)."" 


10 





Nubia 





Seti was particularly active in Nubia near the end of his reign. At Beit 
Wali only a decorated block was found belonging to an otherwise 
unknown building of his. It has also been suggested that he initiated 
work on Ramesses II's temple there," The king appears to have been 
responsible for an installation in the fortress of Kuban, and loose blocks 
found nearby at El-Dakka probably attest to some shrine at Kuban 
(supra 3,132 & 3.133). At Sayala he left a fragmentary votive stela of 
year three (supra 3,134). From Amada come fragments of a kiosk 
naming the monarch (supra 3.135). A rock stela from Qasr Ibrim, 
featuring his first viceroy of Nubia, Amenemopet, may commemorate 
the year eight campaign against Irem (supra 3.136). Only a single 
inscribed fragment of the king is known from Faras (supra 3.137), but 
this may have come from Aksha, where he established a fortified town 
site that included a number of store rooms with inscribed sandstone 
doorways (supra 3.138). He lefta number of other fragments at Aksha, 
including a block depicting him spearing a Nubian captive and a 
fragment of wall decoration (supra 3.139-3.140). He may also have 
begun work on the temple there, which was later inscribed by Ramesses 
I (supra 3.138). 

‘At Buhen in year one he reinstated an endowment for Min-Amen, 
established just a few months earlier by Ramesses 1, and dedicated a 
stela to commemorate the event (supra 3.141). A second votive stela 
‘was also commissioned on the same day (supra 3.142), and he reinscrib- 
ed the final two lines of his father's tablet with his own titulary.”” 

















" For Yuni’sstela, soe KR/ 1, 303-304, §118, 1; RITA 1, 2 
200-201, §118, 1 

On the question of precisely when construction of the Beit el-Wali temple began, 
see Hein, Ramessidische Bautatighet, 107-109 with references. 
 KRII, 33; RITA I, 2, 83; RITANC 1,25, §3, 


§118, 1; RITANCI, 
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The town enclosure wall at Amara West also dates to Seti’s reign 
(supra 3.143), Here too he left a stela commemorating the Irem 
campaign of year eight (supra 3.144-3.145) and an inscribed block from 
a crude shrine to the sun god, Re-Horakhty (supra 3.146). The rem 
campaign is also recorded on a fragmentary stela unearthed at Sai (supra 
3.147), 

A votive inscription of the viceroy Amenemopet at Gebel Doscha 
features the king offering to the Elephantine triad (supra 3.148). At 
Sesebi the pharaoh usurped Akhenaten’s temple (supra 2.77) and rebuilt 
the precinct wall (supra 3.10), and at least two loose blocks there date 
to his reign (supra 3.149-3.151), Further to the south, at Nauri, the king 
had his exemption decree for the Abydos foundation inscribed atop a 
_gebel (supra 3.152). At the southernmost part of his empire, Seti added 
@ hypostyle hall to the shrine of Amen-Re at Gebel Barkal (supra 
3.154). Also from here comes the last known text of his reign, the 
fragmentary building inscription of year eleven (supra 3.153). 


















It is possible that Seti was already planning a series of new temple 
towns in Nubia late in his reign, a vision realized under Ramesses Il. He 
founded new settlements at Aksha and Amara West, and he seems to 
have made additions to several extant settlements throughout Nubi 
's colossal building program in Nubia was, perhaps, the largest there 
undertaken prior to Ramesses II’s, greater, perhaps, than even Amen- 
hotep III's. As in Egypt proper, Seti’s building program may have 
rivaled that of his prolific son, and it is likely that Ramesses’ Nubian 
constructions were also an outgrowth of his father’s nascent building 
ign. 
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5.11 Conclusions 


Seti is well known as a prolific builder. The truly colossal magnitude of 
his program, however, has not been fully understood until now. In little 
more than a decade, he transformed the major centers of the Egyptian 
kingdom with a series of often gigantic, and always elegant, new 
monuments: two great hypostyle halls were added to the main temples 
of Amen-Re at Kamak and Ptah in Memphis, with perhaps a third at 
Heliopolis. Late in the reign, two pylon forecourts were under construc- 
tion at Thebes and Heliopolis, and these were to be furnished with 
colossal statuary and obelisks. Perhaps a half dozen pairs of obelisks 
were finished or in the works to embellish the city of Heliopolis. At 
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least three temples of the type the Egyptians called “Mansions of 
Millions of Years” (i.e. memorial temples)” were built at Memphis, 
‘Thebes and Abydos. At Abydos, he was in the process of transforming 
the holy city of Osiris into a large cult center on par with those of Amen, 
Piah and Re. For in addition to his exquisite temple dedicated to the 
Abydene triad, the great imperial triad of Amen, Re and Ptah,"" and to 
his own cult, he also built the Osireion, made additions to the temple of 
Osiris, and undertook construction of one or two other buildings, 
including, perhaps, the temple of Ramesses Il. The new royal residence 
city, later named Pi-ramesses in the reign of his son, was begun by Seti 
Remains of other monuments scattered throughout Egypt, Western Asia 
and Nubia attest to his far-flung building program. 

Seti I died, probably rather suddenly and doubtless unexpectedly, 
shortly after the twelfth anniversary of his accession. As a result, every 














one of his large building projects was left unfinished in some way 
Ramesses II had the good fortune to inherit a number of large ceremo: 
nial buildings, colossal statues, obelisks and the like, largely built or 
complete, but as yet mostly undecorated. Because he completed these 
‘monuments, in some cases by usurping his father’s decoration, as in the 
Karak Hypostyle, which, along with Seti’s addition to the Ptah temple, 
he renamed for himself, we have been left with the impression that 
Ramesses was largely or wholly responsible for monuments built or at 





commissioned by Seti 1. In fact, some of the most colossal 





monuments of Ramesses’ reign, which in large measure define him as 
the greatest pharaonic builder, were conceived by his father. What 
makes Seti's accomplishments all the more remarkable is the short 
duration of his eleven year reign when compared to the sixty-seven 
granted to Ramesses or the nearly four decades to that other great New 
Kingdom builder, Amenhotep Ill, after whom Seti had modeled himself 





‘See most recently Haeny (1997), 
Yoyotte (1950) 
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61 Historiography of Seti I Reign 





6.1.1 The Rediscovery of Seti lin the Nineteenth Century 









Seti I came to the attention of modem historians well over a century ago 
with Belzoni’s discovery of KV 17, Seti's tomb, in 1817. Belzoni's | 
tomb, as it came to be known, and its then missing royal occupant, 
quickly gained the admiration of Europeans obsessed with all things 
ancient Egyptian. An exhibition featuring Belzoni’s recreation of the 
tomb's painted reliefs caused a sensation when it opened in London in 
the 1820's, With the decipherment of the hieroglyphic script and the 
mounting new expeditions to record the monuments by Champollion, 
Rosellini and Lepsius, a large corpus of inscriptional sources on Egypt 
became available. New information concerning King Ménéphtha I" or 
Ousiréi,! as Seti was known to Champollion, caught the attention of the 
new science of Egyptolog: 
Ramesses II, renowned not only for his impressive tomb and famous 
offspring, but also for four more spectacular monuments: the Karnak 
hypostyle with its colossal architecture and vivid battle reliefs, his 
“palace” at Gurnah, his exquisite temple at Abydos embellished with the 
finest of all Egyptian bas reliefs and the mysterious Osireion lying 
behind it 

As these and other new sources were carefully deciphered and 
analyzed, a now familiar picture of Seti's reign—closely tied to the 
impressions left by his monuments—began to emerge from the shadows 
for the first time in over a thousand years. For Champollion, the king’s 
architectural accomplishments were a direct reflection of the character 
of the pharaoh himself and of his age. During his sojoum in Egypt of 






















Here was the father of the illustrious 











using based on readings of “Seti” spelled out with glyphs representing Osiris and 
Ménéphthon on the second part of his nomen Merenpiah. The king was also known to 
Champollion as Mandowéi, 
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1829, Champollion visited the site of Seti’s ruined Gurnah Temple and 
wrote: 


Cependant I’édifice de Kourna, quoique trés inféricur en étendu a ces 
grandes et importantes constructions, mérite un examen particulier, 
puisqu’il appartient aux temps pharaoniques, et remonte a "Epoque la plus 
glorieuse dont les annales égyptiennes aient constaté le souvenir...a 
‘magnificence de la décoration, la profusion des sculptures, la beauté des 
‘matériaux et la recherche dans l’exécution prouvent que cette habitation 
fut jadis celle d’un riche et puissant souverain.” 

























In the imagination of nineteenth century Europeans, the grandeur and 
| finesse of Seti’s monuments marked his reign as a glorious and 
prosperous age. New inscriptions and other finds helped fill in more 
‘gaps so that by the turn of the nineteenth century Maspero could pen one 
Of the first narrative histories of the reign in his monumental History of 
Egypt. Maspero characterized the king as a bold and effective warrior 
vigorously defending his kingdom, but he concluded that Seti “does not 
appear to have had a confirmed taste for war..and Egypt enjoyed a 
profound peace in consequence of his ceaseless vigilance.” After a 
relatively brief overview of the sovereign's war record, Maspero gave 
most of his attention to the monuments. He was also greatly impressed 
by the king’s physical remains discovered in the cache of royal 
mummies in 1879. Seti’s “fine kingly head...was a masterpiece of the art 
of the embalmer, and the expression of the face was that of one who had 
only a few hours previously breathed his last.” Nor was he the last 
scholar to be deeply moved by the grace and majesty of what many 
consider to be the finest mummy ever found in Egypt.‘ Other nineteenth 
sntury treatments of Seti’s reign by Wiedemann, Meyer and Petrie echo 
much the same views as Maspero's. 

















+ From a joural entry dated 6 July 1829 writen at Gurmah Temple. H. Champotion 
(1998), 340 

» Maspero, History, 165-166 

‘Ibid, 185. Cf. Breasted (1905), 350 “one ofthe stiteies figures that ever sat upon 
the throne of Egypt.” 
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6.1.2 Seti l in Twentieth Century Scholarship 
By the first decade of the twentieth century, publication of the original 
texts and of accurate translations such as Breasted’s Ancient Records of 
Egypt led to more profound historical studies of the reign. This was soon 
followed by.his authoritative History of Egypt, appearing in 1905, which 
was the fullest treatment of Seti I yet by the leading Egyptian historian 
of the day.* Breasted’s scholarship, based on first-hand examination of 
the original inscriptions in Egypt and collections throughout Europe, 
had a profound influence on his colleagues, and many of his character- 
izations of Seti's reign were frequently echoed by later scholars, 
including Gardiner, Faulkner, Kitchen and others,’ Among the common 
Seti's orthodox and conservative regime, his aggressive 
foreign policy which restored the Egyptian empire in Western Asia, his 
spectacular monuments with their sumptuous reliefs and his piety 
towards the gods, his royal ancestors and his father Ramesses I. Breast- 
tion of recut figures of Crown Pri 
Karnak war monument as evidence for the overthrow of an elder brother 
remained the accepted theory until the Epigraphic Survey recorded and 
Published these reliefs over seventy years later.’ It was Breasted who 
founded the Epigraphic Survey, recognizing the need for accurate copies 
of reliefs and inscriptions on the standing Theban monuments, He was 
also instrumental in convincing John D. Rocke! 
Egypt Exploration Society's monumental publication of the most 
impressive New Kingdom monument outside Thebes, Seti I’s exquisite 
temple at Abydos, Between 1933 and 1958 four “elephant folio” 
volumes appeared reproducing the elegant reliefs by means of reinforced 
photographs, sensitive pencil drawings and dozens of full color 
facsimile paintings of selected tableaux. To date, no further editions in 
this vital series have appeared, although a fifth volume covering the 
reliefs in the southern annex of the temple has long been promised." 
By the time the fourth volume of the Abydos temple appeared in 
1958, Breasted’s successors had formed lasting historical impressions 
of Seti I's reign. The king was presented as highly orthodox and 
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*E.g. Gardiner (1961); Faulkner, CA/F Il, chpt 23; Kitchen, Pharaoh Triumphant 
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* Baines (1984); Baines etal. (1989). 
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conservative, being the second scion of a new royal house beholden to 
the traditional cults, especially that of Amen-Re, whose priesthood 
remained wary of the monarchy in the wake of Akhenaten’s heresy, His 
colossal building program was often seen as a vast atonement to the 
gods. But Seti was considered a genuinely pious king, dutiful and 
devoted to the gods whose temples and monuments he restored, to the 
royal ancestors and especially to his father Ramesses 1. Abroad, he was 
the greatest warrior pharaoh since Thutmose Ill, who singlehandedly 
restored the West Asian empire supposedly lost during the Amarna 
interlude. A prolific builder like his son Ramesses II, Seti was infinitely 
more modest and patient with his artisans, from whom he demanded the 
very highest standards. Pioneering epigraphic analysis of the standing 
monuments by Seele in his Coregency transformed what had been 
simply the theory of a coregency between Seti and Ramesses IL, first 
proposed by Mariette and Maspero, into an almost universally accepted 
“fact” among Egyptologists. 

Despite advances in scholarship and publication achieved by the 
middle of the twentieth century, significant gaps in the historical record 
made more accurate and comprehensive study of the reign difficult 
Most troubling was the lack of accurate, facsimile editions of the 
monumental record. Breasted’s translations of the major texts remained 
an invaluable source, and further publications in monographs and 
journal articles added somewhat to the corpus as new material came to 
light,’ and remote and obscure sources like the shrine at Kanais with its 
great threefold inscription were published. 

Yet for some of the most important sources, such as the Karnak battle 
reliefs, historians still relied on copies made by Champollion, Rosellini 
and Lepsius during the previous century. Other vital sources remained 
largely or wholly unpublished. The efforts of Calverley and Broome at 
Abydos filled an important gap, while long-time director of the 
Epigraphic Survey, Harold H. Nelson single- handedly took on the 
enormous task of making hand copies of the reliefs and inscriptions 
inside the Great Hypostyle Hall at Karnak."' Finally, in the 1970's, the 
igraphic Survey undertook the definitive recording and publication 

















* Eg, the reliefs and dedicatory stela from the small temple of Ramesses 1. Winlock, 
‘Bas Relief; idem, Temple of Ramesses I; Schott, Denkstein. 

© Weigall (1908); Gunn & Gardiner (1917); Gauthier (1919); Schott, Kanais. 

" His swan song, it was edited and published by Mumane in 1981 
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of the Karnak war reliefs. Since 1990, work in the Hypostyle Hall has 
resumed under the aegis of the Centre Franco-égyptien d'études des 
temples de Karnak and the Kamak Hypostyle Hall Project of the 
University of Memphis, Tennessee.” 

Now that the twentieth century has come to an end, important lacunae 
still remain. In addition to the unrecorded portions of the Abyd 
temple, Seti's memorial temple at Gurnah remains virtually unpub- 
lished."® Recent finds in the harbor of Alexandria promise to increase 
our understanding of the long neglected traces of the monarch’s activity 
in Heliopolis. At Mit Rahineh, despite promises made in the 1980's, his 
chapel awaits publication," as does the Speos Artemidos in Middle 
Egypt.’ 

The present work remains the first comprehensive study of the reign 
ever published. Heretofore, scholarly attention has focused on individual 
aspects of the reign in isolation, especially the hypothetical coregencies 
and Seti’s war record, The king has also been subsumed within the 
wider context of New Kingdom history; viz. the post-Amarna era and 
the Ramesside age, Because history is written from hindsight, S 
been overshadowed by his illustrious successor Ramesses II, and 
examination of the father’s reign is often treated merely as a prologue 
to that of the son.'* In a reverse of the old saying, Ramesses the Gre: 
was a hard act to precede! What follows is an examination of some of 
the main historical themes and characterizations that have exercised 
eti I and his reign. This is followed by a 
reassessment of a number of aspects of the ruler and his policies. 
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6.1.3 Political Temperament of the Reign 





Coming in the wake of the Amama revolution, the reign of Seti I has 
often been characterized as orthodox, ultra-conservative and reactionary. 
The return to traditional forms of art and the expense lavished on the 





Rondot (1997) has published the architraves. A commentary to the Nelson volume 
and facsimiles of reliefs from the gateways and the battle reliefs of Ramesses Il are also 
underway 

‘The reliefs will shortly be published by Osing. 
* Berlandini (1984) & (1988), 
" Bickel & Chappaz (1988); Chappaz (1994). 
“Eg, Kitchen, Pharaoh Triumphant; Desroches-Noblecourt (1996), 
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cults of the gods, especially that of Amen-Re, are frequently cited as 
evidence of this, and the age beginning with the accession of Horemheb 
is often described as “the triumph of Amen,” a period of orthodoxy.” 
The priesthood was viewed as an undue influence exacting its pound of 
flesh from the monarchy in repayment for the injuries done to it by the 
heretic.'* Further contributing to this view were the corruption and 
lawlessness then rampant among the official classes as a result of 
Akhenaten’s administrative laxity and the extremely harsh countermea- 
sures instituted by the post-Amama pharaohs to redress them as 
reflected in the decrees of Horemheb from Kamak and Seti I from 
Nauri."” For Wilson, pharaoh no longer commanded the respect and 
status as a god-king that he warranted in earlier times, and “further, 
Egypt had lost in security, self-confidence, and tolerance, had become 
nervously tense, arbitrary, and exacting.” Gardiner has also remarked 
that a kind of religious fervor mixed with gloominess settled over the 
country, and the post-Amarna period was scen as the beginning of an 
age of “personal piety” that came to dominate the religious life of the 
Ramesside age.” 

Compounding all these factors was the Nineteenth Dynasty's non- 
royal origin. To Gardiner, being “a stranger from the extreme north and 
with no royal lineage behind him, Sethos ran a serious risk of being 
viewed as an upstart." Because Seti was faced with all these conc 
none more important than his nascent dynasty’s questionable 
legitimacy,” the various policies and traits of his reign have often been 

mpera- 


















seen as manifestations of a highly orthodox and conservative 
ment. 


7 E.g., Breasted (1905), chpt. 20; Von Beckerath (1951), 24-27; Aldred, CAH? I, 
chpt.19. 

'* Eg, ibid,, Breasted, 336-338; Wilson (1956), 
223.226, 244-245; Redford (1984), 225-231, 

Tbid., Wilson, 237-239, 241-242 

* Thid., 242. 

+ Private tombs ceased to have scenes of daily life, and festive banquets and 
laudatory autobiographies also largely disappear. The late post-Amarna era and carly 
Nineteenth Dynasty have also been described asa time of “personal piety” Cf: Gardiner 
(1961), 247; Assmann (1995); Vandersleyen (1997), $08-510 with references; Teeter 
(1997); infra 6.2.3, 
bid., Gardiner (1961), 280. Echoed by Faulkner (1966), 8 
See most recently Murnane (1995) 
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6.1.4 Seti I's War Record 





Seti I was long credited with restoring Egypt’s empire in Western Asia, 
which had allegedly dissolved in the wake of Akhenaten's neglect of 
foreign affairs. This view can no longer be upheld.* Although it was 
toned down, Faulkner and others still maintain that he crushed major 
rebellions in Palestine and restored Egypt's badly damaged prestige 
abroad, widening the empire to the greatest extent since the palmy days 
of Thutmose Ill* Egypt did, in fact, face significant challenges within 
its sphere of influence from the Hittites, the “Apiru and the renegade 
state of Amurru.”” Historians generally consider Seti’s foreign policy 
to be his greatest achievement, as is reflected in the vast literature on the 
subject.” Recently, Murnane has called the wisdom of Seti’s invasion 
of Amurru and Kadesh into question, suggesting that Seti abrogated a 
treaty with the Hittites negotiated by Horemheb in order to pursue @ 
military venture aimed at distracting attention from internal political 
difficulties.” 
























6.1.5 Seti the Pious” 


Seti I has often been characterized as an exceptionally pious, even 
modest, ruler—especially in comparison with his boastful son Ramesses 
ll— and the literature is shot through with references to his piety and 
religious devotion. The fervor, and in Breasted’s words, “admirable 
piety” with which he set out to restore monuments vandalized in the 
Amarna regime is a case in point.’ Gardiner considered this to be 
political move, and while Faulkner concurred that such a motive played 





* Eg, Breasted (1905), 319-333 on the dissolution of the empire, and 342-347 on 
Seti’ wars; Faulkner (1947); Steindorf & Seele (1957), 248; Gardiner (1961, 2 
Kitchen, Pharaoh Triumphant, 16 

® Mumane, Road to Kadesh’, 68-71; Redford (1992), 179, both with references. 

* Fg. Faullner, CA/F 1, chp. 23: “Tt is te thatthe old notin ofthe total loss of 
all Egyptian influence in Palestine can no longer be held 

Mumane, Road to Kadesh’,chpt. 1; Redford (1992), 177-181 

* See most recenly Spalinger (1979a), Kitchen, Pharaoh Triumphant, 20-25 & 224; 
Murmane, Road to KadesH?; Grimal (1992), 247; Vandersleye (1997), 498-508 

* Mumane (1995a), 497-498. This interpretation has been questioned by Malek in 
areview for being overly modern: JEA 83 (1997), 227-228, 
Eg, Breasted (1905), 347; Omm Sety & El-Zeini, Holy City, 42 
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part, he averred that “‘in the case of Sethos 1, however, we get the 
impression that will marched with necessity, and that he looked on it as 
a pious duty to restore the monuments of his predecessors,”» 

‘Another example of royal piety was Seti’s provisions for the cult of 
the royal ancestors and, more personally, that of his family, especially 
ite the obvious political motivations for and 
benefits of such a policy, the monarch’s personal devotion to his father 
is often stressed, and filial piety is claimed as a genuine quality of the 
Ramessides, especially Seti I and Ramesses II.” The dedicatory 
inscriptions of Seti 1 in his father’s Abydos chapel and of Ramesses II 
in Seti’s Abydos temple attest to the care with which their respective 
fathers educated and prepared them for kingship. Likewise, effusive 
language is used to describe their feelings for their relations. Thus 
Ramesses 1 is said to have rejoiced because he was surrounded by his 
“beloved brother” and other relatives (KR/ I, 113:5-7), while we are 
treated to the spectacle of Seti I shedding tears at the sight of 
II's coronation in his fictional account of the same (KRY I!, 328:1-6)! 
The monarch’s interest in the cult of the royal ancestors marches in step 
with the view that the Ramessides had a particular interest in Egypt's 
past.’ 

Seti's devotion to the Egyptian pantheon in general and to individual 
deities in particular has frequently been commented upon. His special 
affinity for Seth, the god of his home town in the region of Avaris, is 
reflected in his personal name Seti, “he of the god Seth,” in his works 
on behalf of this deity at Avaris,* Nubt and elsewhere, and in his 
naming of a division of the army after him." Likewise, attention is 
called to his extraordinary benefactions towards Osiris, the brother 
murdered by Seth. Seti changed the orthography of his nom 
disguise its reference to Seth and to honor Osiris in monuments 
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™ E.g., Gardiner (1961), 250; Faulkner (1966), 8 

* Eg. Vandersleyen (1997), 495. 

> Eg, Schott (1964); Ling (1992); Vandersleyen (1997), 493 & 495; 

2 As expressed in king lists of Seti I and Ramesses Il at Abydos, the Turin Roval 
‘Canon dating to the latter's reign and in several private king lists of the period. See now 
Redford (1986b),chpts. 1 & 3, especially 18-24 on the most important Ramesside lists 
‘& 190-201 on the Ramesside sense of history. On the Abydos list, see RITANC 1, 117- 
125 with references, & for the Turin Canon, RITANC M, $31-548. 

 Habachi (1974); Te Velde (1977). 

% Sauneron (1988), 183-185; Te Velde (1977), 129-130, 
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associated with the latter, such as Seti's tomb in the Valley of the Kings 
and his splendid temple at Abydos, built, according to Sauneron and 
Gardiner, to placate the Osirian clergy.” 

Seti’ is also exemplified by his great building program on 
behalf of the gods at Memphis, Heliopolis and especially Thebes. 
Concurrent with this, some see the king as performing a subtle balancing 
act aimed at counterbalancing the power of Amen-Re’s clergy through 
his promotion of the cults of Ptah, Re-Horakhty and Seth, while 
maintaining the Theban divinity's paramount status.” The tendency to 
portray himself in a humble attitude in the presence of the 
gods—bowing, kneeling or prostrate—is a most telling mark of the 
king's reverence.” 








6.1.6 Art of Seti 





Seti Is regal tenure represents one of the pinnacles of artistic achieve- 
ment in Egypt’s long history. Given the paucity of sculpture in the 
round, the attention of art historians has focused on relief sculpture, 
especially those in his Abydos temple and his war scenes on the north 
exterior wall of the Karak Hypostyle Hall. The king himself is often 
described as a connoisseur directly responsible for the consistently high 
quality of the work of his sculptors, painters and other artisans. Winlock 
credits him with “a certain discrimination in the selection of master- 
workmen.” He views the monarch—based on the appearance of his 
mummy—as being intellectual and aesthetic in his tastes and founder of 
“one of the greatest schools of Egyptian art,” blending the best of the 
orthodoxy of traditional forms with traces of the Amama style,” 
Scholars universally praise the excellence of Seti's art in comparison 
with the crude and shoddy work of his descendants, especially that of 
Ramesses Il." According to Gardiner, the reliefs in Seti’s Abydos 
temple “display a delicacy and a perfection of craftsmanship surprising 





> Sauneron (1958), 184; Gardiner (1961), 250. 
Eig. Yoyot (1950); Wilton (1956), 239-24; ibid, Sauneron, 183-184; Homung 
2), 219-220; Kitchen, Pharaoh Triumpham,, 174-175; Grimal (1992), 246-247. 
Nelson (19496); Epigraphic Survey, Battle Reliefs, 77-78; Stadclmann (1988), 

‘passin, Vandersleyen (1997), 506-507 
© Winlock, Bas-Reliefs, 46-47. 
“ Exp, Aldred (1980), 191-194; Gaballa (1976), 97-98 
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on the threshold of a period of undisputed decadence.” For 
Groenewegen-Frankfort, this applies not only to the quality of execution 
of Seti's reliefs, but also, in the case of his war scenes, to the excellence 
of their composition. She sees his reign as the first and last “truly 
monumental art in Egypt,” conveying dramatic tension, realism and 
defines of compositional arrangement lacking in all subsequent 
Ramesside battle reliefs.“” 

If Seti’s reliefs compare favorably with those of his successors, they 
ofien fare worse in the eyes of some scholars when viewed alongside 
those of the preceding era. While Breasted saw the Abydos art as being 
idly less strong, virile and beautiful than that prevailing during the 
Ejghteenth Dynasty,” Groenewegen-Frankfort complains that “an air 
of frigid solemnity pervades the scenes and not even the delicacy of the 
work can atone for its utter lifelessness."** Stevenson Smith’s reactions 
are somewhat mixed 














It must be admitted that the craftsmen of Sety I had not themselves 
been entirely successful in recapturing the fresher spirit of the earlier New 
Kingdom... Beautiful though these reliefs are...they have lost something 
‘of the spontaneous vitality so richly expressed in the best of their graceful 
models, Somewhat too coldly perfect in their overall effect, they lack in 
detail a little of the technical dexterity to be found at the height of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty."* 








‘Such comparisons are grossly unfair to Seti and his craftsmen, and show 
a modem bias in favor of active compositions over static ones 
Groenewegen-Frankfort’s comments are particularly dated and offensive 
in this regard. The more “spontaneous vitality” of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty art that she cites is found in “historical” tableaux and scenes of 
daily life, especially the Punt reliefs of Hatshepsut, private tomb scenes 
from throughout the Eighteenth Dynasty and the innovative art of the 
‘Amarna and Post-Amarna periods, all depicting events that happen in 
the “real world.” There was no place for such activity in the eternal 











* Gardiner (1961), 250 
© Grocnewegen-Frankfort (1951), 
“ Breasted (1905), 349. 

* Groenewegen-Frankfor (1951), 
4 Stevenson Smith (1958), 366-367 
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realm of the gods, and the “static” composure of ritual scenes is meant 
to convey a timeless stability, Seen in this context, it is unfair to 
compare the vitality of historical scenes with ritual ones, and Seti’s 
reliefs are no more “lifeless” or “static” than the most accomplished 
ritual vignettes of the Eighteenth Dynasty. The claim that they are 
inferior to the best Eighteenth Dynasty output also rings false, for they 
are the equal of the finest reliefs of the reign of Amenhotep IIL.” 
Breasted lauds the Abydos carvings for their “rare combination of 
softness and refinement with bold and sinuous lines and exquisite 
modeling,” and from most scholars, Seti’s art receives the same 
unqualified praise.** 
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Synthesis: Aspects of the Reign of Seti I 


Seti I’s reign remains something of a paradox. It seems well known in 
outline, for the king’s wars in Western Asia and elsewhere, for its 
colossal building program left unfinished and for the tutelage of his son 
Ramesses II. Yet upon closer examination, the details are often hazy, 
and much essential information is wholly absent. 








6.2.1 Horemheb and Ramesses 1 


After two unorthodox successions, a shadow hung over Egypt's 
throne through much if not all of Horemheb's reign, as it was clear that 
his lack of @ bodily heir made the third consecutive appointment of a 
non-royal candidate (o the hereditary office of pharaoh unavoidable, At 
some point, he designated his military colleague General Pramessu as 
the official heir presumptive (supra, 4.8). It is often assumed that this 
promotion was made late in the reign and that the birth of Pramessu's 
like-named grandson, the future Ramesses Il, was influential, offering 
the old king the prospect of selecting a dynasty encompassing three 
generations.” Yet there is no evidence for this, and one suspects that 
the lack of a successor was a long-standing problem requiring the 





"CE. Seti’s Abydos reliefs with the marvelous limestone reliefs of Amenhotep III 
from his memorial temple reused by Merenptah. Bickel (1997). 

“ Breasted (1905), 350. Cf. Kitchen, Pharaoh Triumphant, 25-26; Gardiner (1961), 
250, Aldred (1980), 187-189 
Eg. ibid, Kitchen, 17-18; Mumane (1995s), 191-192. 
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designation of an heir before the closing years of Horemheb's tenure. 
Moreover, we know so little of the future Ramesses Is family that it is 
now impossible to say whether his son Seti had any brothers—who 
might have had sons of their own—to further ensure the line beyond 
Pramessu. It has also been assumed that Ramesses I was quite old when 
he took the throne, but this too is largely speculative, as his mortal 
remains were not included among the cache of New Kingdom royal 
mummies. He might very well have been of middle age when he died as 
was Seti I himself, 

Certainly, the new royal house lacked any connection by blood or 
marriage to the Eighteenth Dynasty.” This deficit of legitimacy was 
‘aggravated by the old family’s mythic connection to Amen-Re. Ahmo- 
se’s successors had based their right to rule on the dogma of the king's 
divine birth and the theology of the mutual regeneration of the royal k3 
ind Amen-Kamutef of Luxor Temple through their mystic union during 
the annual Feast of Opet.*' Horemheb, in his Coronation Decree, had 
adapted this doctrine by claiming that Amen-Re had secretly designated 
him heir to the throne at birth and finally “adopted” him publicly during 
Opet in his first regnal year. The first two Ramessides largely did 
without any of these political and ideological fig leaves. Although they 
still made the usual claims of divine parentage, no such elaborate, and 
historical, accounts as that given in Horemheb’s Coronation Decree 
were offered. After the Amara episode and a series of imegular 
successions, the Eighteenth Dynasty had been so thoroughly discredited 
that association by marriage—assuming there were any eligible female 
candidates left—was deemed counterproductive. Although Ramesses | 
associated himself with the memory of Horemheb in a minor way,” this 
did not stop him from usurping his old master's cartouches in complet 
ing the latter's decoration on the Second Pylon. Beyond this, 
Ramesses, and following him Seti 1, made a complete break with the 
defunct Eighteenth Dynasty, opting for a fresh start. 

Ramesses had a very short reign, of probably less than two full years, 
and did not have time to accomplish much. His chosen titulary is the 






































© Tbid., Mumane, 191, 
5" Bell (1985b); ibid., Mumane, 187-188. 
% Gardiner (1953); ibid., Mumane, 189-190; idem (1995b), 230-233. 
© With a small obelisk giving both their tituaries. KR/ Vil, 6; Aldred (19686). 
 Seele, Coregency, 7-11; Mumane (1994); idem (1995) 
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clearest evidence that he intended his reign to be a new chapter in 
Egypt's history.* Consciously modeling himself on Ahmose, traditional 
founder of the Eighteenth Dynasty, he adopted the prenomen Men- 
pehty-Re, a variant of Ahmose's Neb-pehty-Re. To any that might doubt 
his vigor or right to rule, his Horus name proclaimed him ‘Flourishing 
of Kingship,” his Nebty name “Ascending as King like Atum,” and his 
Golden Horus to be “Making Maat Effective (smnh mst) throughout the 
‘Two Lands.” Sminfi m3 may also be construed as “Restoring Maat.” In 
its very simplicity, his protocol echoed that of Ahmose, for it lacked the 
large accumulation of epithets acquired by successive pharaohs over the 
course of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 

Despite the brevity of his tenure, and the paucity of contemporary 
sources touching on it, enough remains to get a rough idea of what the 
Political situation was like from Ramesses I's larger Sinai stela.’* 
Although it certainly does not match Horemheb’s great Coronation 
Decree, the stela touches, however briefly, on the new pharaoh's divine 
right to the throne: 


Good god, Son of Amen, born of Mut-Mistress-of-Heaven, to rule all 
that the sun disk (i¢n) encircles; he who came forth from the body, 
victories having been decreed for him; who establishes (grg) the Two 
Lands again, who increases the festivals of the gods. His father Atum 
reared him as a child <to> act with a loving heart, renewin, 
which had fallen into ruin (KR/ 1, 1:8-10). 














Here Ramesses claims divine birth through Amen and Mut and to have 
been predestined to become pharaoh. Although his non-royal origins are 
passed over in silence, he is clearly establishing his birthright. Ignoring 
Horemheb, the new king also claims to have restored order in the land, 
the statement “establishing the Two Lands again” (grg T3wy m whmw) 
resembling the epithet “Renaissance” (whm mswt) of Horemheb and Seti 
1. He calls himself a “restorer of monuments” (sm3 mnw), a politically 
charged statement in the wake of Amama. We also possess a fragmen- 
tary coronation statement found reused as a column base at Medinet 
Habu.” What is preserved of the text is a purely rhetorical encomium 
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of the king and his abilities, One of the statements describes Amen as 
the “creator of his beauty, who establishes him as ruler...” Also 
mentioned is “his (Ramesses’) appointment as king on the throne of his 
beloved father (=Amen)...” This might be consistent with a text in honor 
of his coronation. There is, sadly, no evidence that it was as candid as 
that of Horemheb in touching on his pre-royal career. Instead, Rames- 
ses’ text might be considered more akin to two of his son’s from early 
in his own reign, the Karnak Alabaster Stela and Elephantine “Nilo- 
meter Stela,” which make ideological statements only (supra 3.71 & 
3.115). After so many unorthodox accessions and with the makings of 
a new dynastic line at hand—in the persons of Ramesses’ son and 
grandson—he may have decided not to draw further attention to his 
obviously common ancestry by trying to explain it away.”* 

In the dedicatory stela for Ramesses I's memorial chapel at Abydos, 
Seti I claims that his father relied heavily on him during his short reign, 
especially in military affairs. As crown prince, Seti led the army into 
battle in Djahy, a vague geographical term corresponding to an area of 
Palestine. This, as Murnane has argued, may have later been considered 
to be King Seti I's “first campaign of victory.” Seti claims to have 
been instructed by his father “while he (Ramesses 1) was Re effulgent, 
Ibeing with him like a star at his side” (KR/1, 111:9). As Crown Prince, 
he seems to have been in command of the army in particular, along with 
some domestic responsibilities: “I organized his kingship for him” and 
“1 sought out the condition of the Two Lands” (KR/ I, 111213). These 
statements are quite vague and stem from Seti's memorial to his 
deceased father, and we need not assume that Ramesses leaned so 
heavily on his son in ever sphere of the government as historians have 
often assumed.” Nevertheless, Seti I found himself mounting the Horus 
throne of the living less than two years after his father had acceded to 
that same office. 
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6.2.2 The Accession of Seti I 
Graced with a vigor his father had lacked, the new pharaoh embarked on 
an ambitious series of military campaigns matched by an equally 
splendid program of construction at home. In the battle reliefs of Seti, 
we see a brave and victorious warrior triumphing over his foes. Here 
a monarch, as Kitchen has noted, consciously modeling himself on two 
of his most illustrious predecessors, Thutmose Il] and Amenhotep IIL 
His titulary blends elements of both these role models, and follows 
many traditions of the Eighteenth Dynasty.*' Like his father, however, 
he proclaims his intention to start anew. Doubtless inspired by Amenem- 
het I the founder of the Twelfth Dynasty, who first employed the term, 
Seti marked his reign as a new era, whm mswt, literally a “Renaii 

e."* This same epithet had appeared occasionally under Tutankh- 














sance. 
amen and Horemheb, but Seti firmly ensconced it in his “Two Ladies’ 
‘ame, A standard variant of his Golden Horus name is “Repeating of 
Appearances,” whm-h'w. A similar epithet occasionally found is 
“Repeater of Eternity,” whm hh, also marking Seti’s intention to begin 
anew. 

Aspiring to match Thutmose in war, he largely succeeded. His battle 
reliefs and related monuments boast of triumph after unmitigated 
triumph over his enemies. There is none of the prevaricating and 
equivocation found in Ramesses II's account of the battle of Kadesh 
here, only encomiums of royal valor. Indeed, to modern scholars, such 
thetoric is Seti's only fault in connection with his war record, for it 
supplants the historical detail and specific information about the events 
described which they crave.* 

The monarch’s other great model was Amenhotep IIL, the mighty 
builder." Here Seti came closer to matching or even surpassing the 
achievements of his paragon. This observation, however, raises the 
question: what was the object of his vast construction program? A sense 
of ideological tension runs through the reign of Seti I, and is reflected 
in his monuments. It is as though pharaoh was being pulled in two 
directions. On the one hand, the monuments project the image of a great 
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king imbued with all the confidence, splendor and sacred potency of his 
office, and the approbation of the gods to be ruler of Egypt. Yet we also 
an exceptionally pious king, restoring the monuments of the gods 
vandalized by the heretic and building new and ever larger ones in a 
frenzy of construction. These are embellished with reliefs of the very 
highest standards of quality, in glaring contrast to the often shoddy work 
of his successors. Everywhere we look, Seti takes extraordinary 
measures to honor, and it seems to placate, the gods. The unprecedent- 
edly colossal Hypostyle Hall at Karnak in honor of Amen-Re 
paralleled by similar projects in honor of Ptah at Memphis, of Re- 
Horakhty in Heliopolis and probably of Seth at the new royal capital 
near Avaris."* 

But his devotion to Osiris at Abydos seems to eclipse all of 
these as a measure of his pious ardor. To support the exquisite, jewel- 
like temple he built there, Seti created a vast and rich foundation with 
large holdings and estates in Nubia, as the Nauri decree informs us, and 
probably el © too. In year nine, he established a gold mining 
settlement in the easter desert with its own speos temple in honor of the 
gods worshiped in the Abydos shrine. Its great Threefold Inscription 
solemnly dedicates all the proceeds of the gold washers to the Abydene 
foundation and calls down malediction on any successor who would 
divert its revenues.” 

Contributing to this picture of an exceptionally pious monarch is, 
quite literally, the humble stance he takes in the reliefs decorating his 
monuments (supra 1.2.2-1.2.9). Frequently, we see Seti bowing, often 
gravely, before his gods, and at other times he kneels, frequently with 
his torso inclined forward and his legs splayed apart. At times, he even 
crouches so low in abject humility that he is nearly prostrate, his chin 
almost touching the ground! 

‘What, then, was the source of this tension that inspired Seti to present 
this twofold image of his own kingship, seemingly more extreme in its 
dichotomy than that of other pharaohs? The key to answering thi 
question lies in the experiences of the Amara and post-Amama era 
which finally came to a close during his reign. Politically, Akhenaten’s 
excesses, the collapse of the Eighteenth Dynasty and a series of irregular 
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accessions to the throne had weakened the office of pharaoh. He 
certainly had the support of the military, but as the scion of a new 
dynasty that was scarcely two years old at his succession and lacking 
any claim by blood or theology to the old royal house, Seti’s 
institutional legitimacy was questionable at best. Culturally, too, he was 
doubtless affected by the times he lived in, the turbulent Post-Amarna 
age. As we shall see, all these issues weighed on Seti's mind, What 
follows is an examination of some of these problems and the new king"s 
responses to them. 
















6.23 





Seti and the Age of Personal Piety 









A distinctive social phenomenon in the closing years of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty was the rise of personal piety. With Akhenaten’s proscription 
of the old state cults, traditional religion went underground, Even after 
the restoration, private individuals of all social classes held on to a new 
form of direct communication with the gods, one not requiring the 
intermediary of pharaoh and the state-funded religious establishments, 
The engine driving this movement was fear. As even pharaoh himself 
admitted, the gods had abandoned Egypt and did not answer prayers.*” 
Did this happen because of Akhenaten’s betrayal or was the heretic 
himself merely a product of the gods’ displeasure unleashed upon the 
land for their own inscrutable reasons? Our sources never say. A 
familiar roster of social maladies permeates the official literature, 
including administrative laxity and the resultant corruption, economic 
dislocation through the dispossession of the traditional cults, and ev 
military setbacks abroad."* Some of these maladies lingered into the 
reign of Horemheb and beyond. Yet another calamity which may have 
befallen the land at this time was a plague that apparently afflicted the 
Near East during the Amarna period.” Such a pestilence must have 
been terrifying and many would have taken it for a sign of divine 
retribution. The Hittite emperor Mursilis Il regarded a plague that 
ravaged the Khatti for twenty years as punishment for his father 
Supuliuliuma’s violation of a peace treaty with Egypt. Unlike their 
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Hittite counterparts, the Egyptians were loathe, it seems, to mention this 
pestilence in their records. Still, pious literature of this age often 
contained a plea for forgiveness and for the redress of an illness sent as 
punishment for sin—often sudden blindness—and praise of the divinity 
upon recovery.” 

Against such a horrific background, pious devotion laden with fear 
inspired universal demonstrations of individual piety. Commoners now 
felt able, or driven, to approach the gods firsthand without pharaoh as 
intermediary. Ex Voros on stelae, tomb decoration and the like typically 
feature the supplicant bowing in adoration. No official was too high to 
abase himself in this manner, even the generalissimo and heir presump- 
tive Horemheb on stelae from his Memphite tomb, where he genuflects 
in worship of Re-Horakhty and other gods.” He also kneels with his 
torso inclined in adoration in similar vignettes on columns and the like.” 
In fact, Horemheb’s was one of the last great private tombs embellished. 
with scenes of daily life. As early as Seti I, these subjects, along with the 
biographical texts which the modem historian craves, largely disappear 
from Ramesside tombs, replaced by almost exclusively ritual themes. 
Against this background, it is not difficult to understand why Seti I, as 
a commoner made pharaoh, approached the gods in such a deferential 
manner, 














6.2.4 Service to the Gods 


Seti I"s extensive repairs to vandalized monuments, his ambitious 
program of new constructions and his interest in the cult of his royal 
ancestors have long given him a reputation for piety (supra 6.1.5). Texts 
glossing his monuments reinforce this image of the devoted monarch. 
Everywhere, the rhetorical texts use the term 3h, “beneficial,” in 





Although waterbome parasites, lke schistosomiasis, were quite common and might 
account for some of these incidents, it has been suggested thatthe cause in some cases 
might have been hysterical blindness. Certainly eye disease was not unique to the late 
Eighteenth Dynasty and Ramesside periods, but texts of this nature were common only 
then, 

"\ Martin, Horemheb: BM S31 (pls. 21-22) & St. Petersburg 1061 (pl. 25). Such 
deference is not universal, however, and he stands erect in other reliefs. Ibid, ps.138- 
139, 

Ibid, pls. 36-39. 
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describing his actions on behalf of the gods.”* This word, familiar to us 
from the parallel names of Seti's temple foundations at Karnak, Gumah 
and Memphis, does not mean “glorious” as it has often been translated, 
but “effective/beneficial” as Friedman has shown." It is used to 
describe the actions taken by the king on behalf of the gods, especially 
the provision of cult offerings and production of monuments of ail 
kinds. 

Although it had often been used before in ritual and building 
inscriptions of earlier New Kingdom pharaohs, under Seti 3h became an 
almost ubiquitous “buzz word.” So on the architraves from the Karnak 
Hypostyle Hall, we are told: “Now as for the Good God whose mind is 
set on making monuments, he lies awake unable to sleep while secking, 
to perform benefactions (hhy 3hw); indeed, it was His Majesty who gave 
instructions, who guided work on his monument” (KRJ I, 414:15-16). 
Here we are presented with the image of an insomniac pharaoh racking 
his brains through the night dreaming up ever more grandiose building 
projects in honor of the gods. Such rhetoric is not new, for it occurs in 
texts of Amenhotep Ill at Luxor Temple and elsewhere.”* Yet the 
continual repetition of such phraseology must be significant, for 
pronouncements of the king's serviceability in the texts were amply 
backed up in his colossal building program and rich provisioning of the 
state cults, 





































6.2.5 Seti 1 & the Royal Cult in the Early Nineteenth Dynasty 


In modeling himself on Amenhotep Ill, as expressed in his titulary, Seti 
I sought to match his royal ancestor not only in the magnitude of his 
building program, but also by reviving a style of kingship expressed 
through the former's vast constructions. The ultimate aim of this must 
have been to reinstate the ideology of the divine monarch as practiced 
under Amenhotep. This would seem, logically, to be at odds with Seti's 
practice of royal piety, at least as reflected by the iconography of his 
figure in temple art. It did not, however, conflict with the notion 
expressed by the term 3h, “beneficialleffective action,” which was 
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fundamentally part of a quid pro quo relationship between mankind and 
the gods whereby the king was to receive the traditional benefits of a 
long and prosperous reign in return for his efforts on their behalf.”* 
Despite the tension—apparent at least to modem eyes—between these 
two views of the monarch’s role, Seti was successful in promoting both. 
By the end of his reign, the development of the royal cult and the 
ideology of divine kingship, as reflected in his monuments, had reached 
a level that would have been familiar to Amenhotep Ill. Sadly, the king 
died before any of his great projects were finished, and his son 
Ramesses II inherited them. Yet this style of kingship practiced by 
Ramesses from the very beginning of his reign, with its elaborate royal 
cult, had been under development throughout the reign of his father. 
Having examined the mechanisms for expressing the divine aspect of 
pharaoh in the later New Kingdom (supra 1.5), we may now examine 
the royal cult under Seti I more closely. 

The ubiquitous cult which Ramesses Il developed for himself is well 
known, It seems to have grown in intensity over the course of his reign, 
so that after the first jubilee, he was transformed into a living embodi- 
ment of the solar deity.” In this he consciously followed a model laid 
down by Amenhotep.” It is now apparent that Amenhotep's cult was an 
expansion of an ideology developed by his father Thutmose IV.” The 
sme may now be said for Seti !and Ramesses Il, for several aspects of 
the royal cult were being developed later in Seti's reign as some of his 
great projects neared completion. Although, as we shall see, he 100 
consciously modeled himself on Amenhotep III's ideology, he also 
brought in new developments which foreshadow practices found under 
Ramesses I 

At Kamak, his alabaster cult statue, embellished with inlays and gold 
foil, was dedicated early in the reign." Work on the Great Hypostyle 
Hall probably began in year two. This multi-functional structure, 
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considered a temple (/wt-nur)" in itself, served not only as a vast way 
station (st fup)"* and reposoir (hnw')® for the barques of the Theban 
Triad and as a festival hall (wsht °3t/ st hw), but also as “Mansion of 
Millions of Years” (hwt-ntr nt ht m rnpwt) dedicated to the cult of the 
royal ki." As Rondot has shown, this latter function is expressed by the 
programmatic use of multiple variants of Seti I's Horus name, probably 
fourteen, corresponding in number to those of the sun god Re.** The 
Alabaster Statue may have eventually resided here as a focus of this k3- 
cult,”” but it certainly predates the Hall itself by a number of years, 

Rondot also demonstrates, that, as with the west bank memorial temples, 
the king partakes of the divinity of Amen-Re, especially via the medium 
of his processional barque."* 

It has long been understood that in his Gurnah Temple, the divine 
aspect of Seti I was manifest in his assimilation with the local form of 
the god Amen-Re.” Both during his life and after his death, Seti, 
through the medium of the royal k3, became a localized manifestation of 
Amen.” The king's death in the early stages of decorating the temple 
left his original scheme incomplete. When work resumed early in 
Ramesses II's reign, the emphasis on S expressed. 
through his role as a royal ancestor, along with Ramesses |, in the 
vestibule to the latter’s suite. Here both were displayed as eminences of 
the royal k3, deceased beneficiaries of Ramesses II's filial devotion 

Seti's speos at Kanais is typical of other temples of this kind. Often 
found in remote venues such as the eastern desert or in Nubia, they 
typically house a royal cult.” At Kanais, Seti is worshiped alongside 














i's divine nature 
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Amen-Re, Re-Horakhty, Osiris and other deities, and the shrine is a 
miniature version of the king’s Abydos temple. 

Seti I's Abydos temple, with its seven divine chapels, is unique 
among Ancient Egyptian shrines. It cultic functions were several: it 
served as a shrine to the Abydene triad of Osiris, Isis and Horus and a 
venue for the celebration of local festivals such as Khoiakh. With 
chapels for the “imperial triad” of Amen-Re, Re-Horakhty and Ptah,” 
it has also been called a “national shrine.” Osiris’ northern counter- 
part, the Memphite funerary deity Sokar, possessed a suite of his own. 
The cult of the royal ancestors also had a place, and by extension, so had 
the nascent Ramesside house, which was explicitly stated in the Gallery 
of Kings and Corridor of the Bull, with their reliefs of Seti and Princ 
Ramesses and the latter as king with his own eldest son Amenhirkho- 
peshef. Ramesses I and his wife are depicted only once as cult statues 
beneath Seti’s royal barque. 

The royal cult in the temple is quite elaborate. David calls it Seti's 
mortuary temple, averring that only the deceased king was worshiped 
there, not the living monarch.” Certainly, the king’s divine aspect wa 
expressed through his assimilation with Osiris in the temple, but he is 
clearly associated with the textual and iconographic attributes of Amen- 
Re and the royal k3. Just as the temple itself is not merely dedicated to 
Osiris, so too the dogma of royal godliness is expressed through various 
means as well 

‘Of the three chapels joined to the north wall of the larger Osiris hall, 
two are dedicated to Horus and Isis, while in the central one, whet 
Osiris is expected, the texts proclaim that it belongs to Seti 1. Still, itis 
clear from the iconography that the king is manifest as a hypostasis of 
Osiris, In several of the tableaux, he is mummiform and usually holds 
the crook and flail, and, in one case, the long shepherd's crook specifi 
to the god. Further Osirian attributes include the nemes head cloth or 
tripartite wig often surmounted by the ff -crown. 

‘A closer examination of the decorative scheme shows that this 
chapelle royal is not dedicated solely to the deceased king merged with 
Osiris, nor is its function limited to the maintenance of the daily offering 
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cult, as is the case in the adjoining chapels of Horus and Isis. Instead, 
the cult of the divine aspect of the living king was also celebrated here 
In three of the tableaux, Seti wears the curved ram’s homs which 
express his divinity as a hypostasis of Amen-Re (Abydos Ill, pls. 35, 38 
& 40). In two of these, he is mummiform and the recipient of cult; in the 
third, he appears in the shendyt kilt and an elaborate form of the 
khepresh crown sporting the curved horns and extra uraci being led 
towards Osiris, whom he embraces and who extends life to him. In scene 
35 Seti appears as a syncretic form of Amen-Re and Osiris with clear 
attributes of both deities. Thus he wears an elaborate version of Amen’s 
tall plumed crown with the addition of both curved and long ram’s 
horns, with no less than eight large uraci surmounting or dangling from 
the latter. Behind him is the plumed staff associated with the Theban 
god. As Osiris, he is mummiform and before him stands a table 
supporting the four sons of Horus. The divine Seti also wears a double 
Sbyw-collar and two falcon decorations on his shoulders. 

The king is understood to be alive in at least some of the scenes, 
when he is inducted before Osiris by Horus (scene 38) and when he 
stands before Wepwawet, who proffers the crook and flail along with an 
intricate ‘nh-dd-w3s-staff to Seti. The king wears the double crown 
embellished with a circlet of uraci and a corslet in the form of two 
falcons whose wings are crossed over his chest. The apron of his belt 
has a frieze of uraei and long streamers and he also wears the sbyw- 
collar and holds an “nt and /d-mace. Although he appears in the gu 
of Osiris in scene 36, he is accompanied by a personified 43-standard 
indicating that he is to be understood as a hypostasis of the 
43." Moreover, there is no clear-cut textual evidence that he has been 
assimilated by this god or that he is dead. He is not called an “Osiris 
king,” and epithets like mi*-hrw and ner “are entirely absent, Instead 
his cartouches are glossed with the usual titles tr nfr, nsw-bity and 3 
Rand followed by the di ‘nh mi R° formula. Thus despite his assimila- 
tion with Osiris, Seti is also linked to Amen-Re and the royal 43. In the 
absence of textual markers used for the mortuary service, itis clear that 
the cult of Seti's divine aspect was equally valid during his lifetime and 
after his death.”* 
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On the deification rites in this chapel, see Bell (198Sb), 284, 
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The decorative schemes of two royal chapels, in the Osiris complex 
and adjoining the inner hypostyle hall, are as much concemed with the 
divine aspect of the king and the confirmation of his kingly status by the 
‘gods as they are with his offering cult. Many of the scenes have parallels 
in temple reliefs which obviously show the living king. So from the 
outer royal chapel on the lower register, the king is enthroned between 
Nekhbet and Wadjet. The dais upon which their thrones rest is com- 
posed of sm3-T3wy glyphs while Thoth and Horus perform this rite and 
Seshet inscribes regnal years on a rnpr-staf (Abydos I, pl. 30). This 
vignette is a combination of two others found on the south wall of the 
Karnak Hypostyle featuring Ramesses Il (GHHK 1.1, pls. 69 & 74) 
Another parallel, this time in the inner chapel (scene 36) has Thoth 
extending lotus and papyrus staves, with intertwined cobras wearing the 
crowns of Upper and Lower Egypt as found in a relief of Seti 1 on the 
east wall of the Karak Hypostyle where Mut appears (GHHK 1.1, pl 
213). Two scenes from the outer chapel (Abydos Il, pl. 36) show the 
king being carried in a palanquin shaped like the hb-sign by the souls of 
Nekhen and Pe preceded by personified ‘wh and dd signs with eight 
standards; and above this the king is surrounded by Nekhbet, Wadjet, 
Horus and Thoth extending cobra and rnpt-staves towards him. It has 
been suggested that these tableaux reflect the coronation ceremonies and 
Sed-festival of the living king, although David denies this, maintaining 
that the reliefs are strictly funereal.”* 

In the palanquin scene, the goddesses Nekhbet and Wadjet appear 
over the king in the form of cobras. They extend /rwfans towards his 
head. These fans are specifically associated with the cult of the king in 
temples during his lifetime, and this iconography is not found in 
funereal contexts.” In the scene above, two falcons hover over him, 
with a sun disk festooned with two pendant uraci sandwiched between 
them. This iconography functions in much the same way as the fans do, 
indicating that the shadow (Sw?) of the god or gods has fallen on the 
king, transforming him into a hypostasis, in this case of Horus and Re 
Seti wears the sbyw-collar and belt with elaborate apron, which has also 
been connected with the divine aspect of royalty in the New Kingdom.” 
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The function of both these chapels was to service the cult of Seti I, 
during his lifetime and after his death, as a hypostasis of various gods, 
including Osiris, Amen-Re, Re and the royal &3. 

‘On the south wall of the second hypostyle hall, two manifestations of 
the divine Seti I appear (Abydos IV, pl. 42). In the first vignette, the | 
monarch, inside a shrine, is purified by Horus with Thoth in attendance 
He sports an elaborate kilt with an apron decorated with a leopard’s 
head and a long pleated garment. He holds a crook and flail folded 
across his chest in one hand and an ‘nh and hd-mace in the other. He | 
bears a conventional protocol with cartouches and the epithet dl ‘fi mi 
Re 













‘The royal avatar in the second panel is called “Menmaatre the Great } 
God who is in His Mansion which is in Abydos,” Mn-m3°-R® ntr % hiry~ 
ib hwtf Imyt 3bdw. The prenomen is not enclosed in a cartouche. He 
wears a divine kilt and corslet and holds an “nh and w3s-scepter, He also 
Sports a curving divine beard and a tripartite wig surmounted by J 
Here the king is in the guise of Osiris, and similar examples occur in the 
Gurnah Temple (supra 3.84.3.4.1 & fig. 119), except that there, in the 
preserved example, the cartouche is given.” 

This same form of the deified Seti ! appears in the main Osiris hall 
(Abydos Ill, pl. 13), where he is called simply Mn-m3"-R® nur °3, He 
accompanies Osiris in a shrine wearing the White Crown, a shendyt-kilt 
and divine corslet, and he holds an ‘nh. 

Deities such as “Menmaatre-the-Great-God" are avatars of the king's 
individual &3, and not cult statues for the generic royal k? shared by 
every pharaoh. They do not, however, reflect the worship of the 
monarch as a deity incarnate himself." Nor are they solely funereal in 
re." Rather, they are consecrated to the concept of divine kingship 
itself as expressed by the divine 43 unique to the king who is possessed 
by it 

Itis clear that towards the end of his reign, Seti | had embarked on a 
large program of royal colossi to be made of black granite with red 












































"The name of the divine Ramesses I in the guise of Osiris is missing from the two 
‘examples in his chapel 

* Bell (1985b), 280 with n. 142 

"So contra David, Guide, 128; El-Sawi (19872). Menmastre-the-Great-God is 
similar tothe royal avatars of Amenhotep III worshiped at Soleb and of Ramesses Il in 
various temples throughout Nubia: supra 1.5.1 
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granite crowns extracted from a new quarry the king is said to have 
iscovered (RII, 74; supra 3.120). Heliopolis and Luxor Temple were 
the only certain venues, and only from the latter can we identify four 
actual colossi, all completed in the name of Ramesses II. One of these 
bears the name “Ramesses II-Ruler-of-the-Two-Lands.” The rest are 
distinguished by various epithets appended to the king's name. In the 
smaller year nine inscription of Seti from Aswan, the statue quarry is 
named “the Quarry of Menmaatre-Ruler-of-the-Two-Lands.” Although 
other large statues were produced by the post-Amamna kings," Seti's 
were to be the first named “great colossi” (rww1 w),'° which were of 
4 type last produced by Amenhotep III and common under Ramesses 
11° ‘These were dedicated to the cult of the royal k3 as giant cult 
statues, Unlike the common sort of “generic” royal cult statues,'"* 
however, these seem to have represented specific manifestations of the 
deified king resident in the colossi themselves.'® Their names ser 
to distinguish each one as an individual manifestations, i.e. k3, of 
divine aspect of the king. Habachi opined that the king had not yet been. 
“deified” when the facade of the Abu Simbel temple was dedicated 
because the names of all the statues were formed on the model 
“Ramesses Il-beloved-of-Divine? *” While it may be true that the 
king had not here been identified with the gods so named, the: 
sent a manifestation of the divine royal k3. Indeed, the Luxor 
also from the beginning of the reign, bear names such as “Ruler 
of the Two Lands” and the “Re of Rulers.”""* 























colossi 








1 Eg, the two siliceous sandstone colossi fom the memorial temple of 


AyiHoremheb (PM IP, 458-459), 
0 KRIL, 73:11 & 74:13, 
4% Both the colossi of Memnon and the four seated colossi of Ramesses Il in the 
Luxor Temple are called “great coloss” (tw 9. Bell (198Sb), 271, n. 97; KRU, 692:7. 
51. the common form of statue with the crook, Mail and ‘nk where the king's 
‘names are given in cartouches without distinctive epithets or qualifiers other than 
hrw or nir *, but lacking distinctive names or epithets identifying them as unique 
‘manifestations of an individual king's divine aspect. Bell, ibid, 280 & mn. 145-146, 
distinguishes between the cult of the generic royal Ai, shared by every king in 
succession, and that unique to the deceased king himself. 
 Habachi (1969): Ibid, Bell, 271 & 280, n. 146 
® bid., Habachi, 8. Followed by Kitchen, RITANC TI, 481 
" Habachi, 18. 
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Like most of his predecessors, Seti did not aim to have himself 
“deified” in the literal sense of being considered deity incamate. Rather, 
his objective was to emphasize as loudly and clearly as possible that, in 
Bell’s words, “he is in full possession of the (royal) ka and it in full 
possession of him.”"” He consciously modeled his own cult on that of 
his illustrious predecessor Amenhotep Ill, as, indeed, had his more 
recent predecessor Tutankhamen." But Seti carried it further, building 
a series of “Mansions of Millions of Years” which expressed the divine 
aspect of his kingship through the worship of a multiplicity of royal k3's, 
as in the Kamak Hypostyle Hall and Abydos temples; royal cult statues 
including projected colossi in numbers and on a scale previously 
envisaged only by Amenhotep III; and special avatars of the divine 
nature of his personal A3-aspect such as “Menmaatre-the-Great-God-in- 
Abydos.” He also laid the foundations for the royal cult in an array of 
temples in Nubia at sites including Aksha, Amara West and perhaps Beit 
el-Wali. Thus we have, in embryonic form, the host of temples 
dedicated to the royal cult as found under Ramesses IL 

Seti never took the further step taken by Amenhotep III late in his 
reign, and by Akhenaten after him, of declaring himself to be a god 
incarnate. As Redford observed, this step held which 
Amenhotep III succeeded in overcoming, but which ultimately were 
Akhenaten's undoing in the minds of his successors.'"” Ultimately, 
Ramesses II did transform himself into a living manifestation of the 
divine and was called the “great living 43 of Re-Horakhty” during the 
second half of his long reign. But Ramesses II became increasingly 
remote to his subjects as he retreated into his ceremonial and cultic 
roles, leaving his numerous sons, led by the Crown Prince, to perform 
the task of run 
between himse! 




























eat risks, on 




















g the government and to function as intermediaries 
and his subjects, Despite the stagnation of the later 
years, Egypt was prosperous and at peace both domestically and 
abroad.!'* For the old king, increasingly frail and tired, the role of deity 
incamate was perhaps the ideal cover for his inability to perform all the 
daily tasks of administering the country in his old age. 








‘Bell (198%b), 278, 
Idem. (19850). 
*" Thid. (19850), 291-293 & n. 
(1990), 46; Murnane (19986), 
" Stadelmann (1981). 





37 quoting Redford, JARCE 17 (1980). Cf. Johnson 
Is. 
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The splendid royal progress that was the kingship of Ramesses Il did 
not suddenly appear fully formed and out of a vacuum upon his 
succession. The way had been carefully prepared for him by Seti I. 
Sadly, the elder king did not live to see his spectacular plans come to 
fruition. 





6.2.6 Epilogue 





Scarcely three days after the beginning of his twelfth regnal year, 
Idied, probably unexpectedly after some illness. To his son Ramesses 
Ihe left a legacy of grand but unfinished monuments. But what if Seti 
had ruled longer? How different perceptions of both monarchs might 
have been! How, for instance, might the old king have responded to the 
Kadesh crisis of his son’s fifth regs indeed, would those events 
have ever taken place or would a lasting peace with the Hittites have 
come to pass years earlier than it did? Such “what if" questions are, 
perhaps, imponderable. On the home front, however, speculation on 
what a longer reign might have achieved rests on more solid ground, 

‘As we have seen, the king’s great monuments were largely built, and 
for the most part lacked only their relief decoration and statuary when 
he died, Had Seti I lived just a few more years, even one or two, the 
monumental landscape of Thebes, Abydos and elsewhere would have 
been quite different from what it actually became. Imagine the Karnak 
Hypostyle Hall, all its walls and columns graced with his exquisite bas 
reliefs. So too, at Gumah, decoration of the same high standard would 
pervade the building, 

At Abydos, if Seti had completed all the reliefs in the temple, our 
understanding of the reign would have been vastly different. With the 
Corridor of the Bulls completed in the same manner as the Gallery of 
the Kings, we would see only Crown Prince Ramesses alongside his 
father. The Inscription Dédicatoire might never have been composed 
and the outer courts would, perhaps, be inscribed with battle reliefs 
shedding further light on Seti's wars abroad. 

‘At Luxor Temple, the great Ramesside court and pylon might also 
have been completed by Seti, for Ramesses had finished both its 
construction and much of the decoration by his own year three. The two 
obelisks and four huge seated colossi would have been inscribed by Seti 
A significant portion of the reputation of Ramesses “the Great” rests on 
this edifice with its huge monoliths. Elsewhere, other grand monuments 





1 year; 
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would have been completed in Seti I's name, including the giant 
recumbent colossus at Mit Rahineh, the mate to the Flaminian obelisk 
and perhaps other colossi as well. In Nubia, Seti might have completed 
temples at Aksha, Amara West, Beit cl-Wali and perhaps elsewhere. 

Had some or all of these projects come to fruition before the king's 
death, our perceptions of Seti I, and of his son, would now be quite 
different. Seti the mighty builder and warrior would emerge from the 
now somewhat diminished shadow cast by Ramesses II. Seti would be 
‘seen as more the equal of his son and of Amenhotep Ill; a great builder 
and divine royal “superstar.” Even if these events had come to pass, 
Ramesses II would have enjoyed one of the longest reigns in Egyptian 
history, and the period would still be known today as the Ramesside age. 

Despite his relatively short reign and untimely death, it was Seti I 
who laid a secure foundation for the Nineteenth Dynasty and reestab- 
lished the principle of dynastic succession to the throne, His reign was 
a time of transition that saw the close of the turbulent post-Amarna and 
the dawn of the Ramesside age. Under Seti’s leadership, Egypt regained 
the initiative in Wester Asia, reasserting Egypt's authority in its own 
Syro-Palestinian bailiwick and wresting control, however temporarily, 
of Kadesh and the country of Amurru from the Hittites. Through his 
grandiose building program and revival of the royal cult, he also 
restored the dignity of the pharaonic office to the prestige it had enjoyed 
at the height of the Eighteenth Dynasty. Alongside his great role models 
Thutmose Ill and Amenhotep III and his illustrious son Ramesses, Seti 
I was truly one of the greatest of all pharaohs. Yet the vagaries of 
history, accidents of preservation and the shadow cast by his successor 
have ill served the king; he remains something of an enigma deserving 
of further examination and, it is hoped, fresh discoveries. 
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Absi-Heba (ruler of Jerusalem), 337 

‘Abu Simbel, 35, 41, 44, 391 

‘Abu Sir, $3 

‘Abydos, 31, 191, 257; building program 
(Seti 1), 385-358, 360, 393; Metro- 
politan Temple of Osiris, 183, 357; 
portal temple, 184, 185, 357; Rames 
ses Il Temple, 28, 160, 318, 319, 
330, 357, 358; Ramesses II visits, 
131; Seti I monuments, 173, 183: 
188. See also Chapel of Ramesses I 
(Abydos); Temple of Seti | (Abydos) 

Africanus, 305 












































efertari, Queen, 66, 230, 251, 

254, 302, 348 

Akhenaten (Amenhotep IV), 1, 3, 8, $4 
77, 81, 108, 116, 197, 285, 358, 369, 
381, 382; Amenhotep III cult, 10 
“Amenhotep IV, 347; corruption 
‘under, 294, 371; daughters, 347 
<eification, 39, 392; foreign affairs, 
372 








proscription of Amen, 24, 45, 46 
116, 358, 369, 382; Sesebi Temple, 
34, 48, 114, 115, 293, 364; style of 
relief 7; sunk relief, 214; talatat, 214 
tolerance of other gods, 52, 106, 108, 
116; Wadi Hammamat graftto, 278 
See also coregency; damnat 
memoriae;jconcelasm; Sesebi 

Aketaten, 214 

Akhmim, 46 

‘Akl, 337 

Aksha, 286-288, 364; date of temple, 
287; Ramesses I! Temple, 41,42: 
Seti I, 268, 286-288, 363, 392, 394 

Alexandria (monuments from 
Heliopolis), 134-136, 140, 142, 145, 
275, 298, 353-355, 370 

almond-shaped eyes, 4, 5, 7,67, 148, 
226, 255 

altar stands (pedestals), 11, 12, 49, 173, 
251, 253, 387, 361 

















INDEX 


‘Amada, 113, 114,285, 334, 363, 

‘Amara West, 292; enclosure wall (Seti 
1), 290, 364; Ramesses I Temple, 41, 
364; Seti, 392, 394; Seti I stelae, 34, 
290-292, 329 

Amduat, 256 

Amen (Amen-Re), passim; adopts Hor 
embeb, 377; Amenhotep I identified 
with, 66, 255, 256, 348; Amenhotep 
IV and, 285; Eighteenth Dynasty and, 
377; figure enlarged, 97, 98, 102 

god's wives of, 348; High Priest, 
306, 341; Imperial Trad, 280, 365, 
374, 387; ithyphalic, 65, 83, 278; king 
as hypostass, 39, 377, 390; king 
‘identified with, 40, 232, 233, 386 
388; Memphite chapel, 149, 382 
post-Amama ascendency, 370, 371 

74; priesthood, 369; protocol restor 
4, 58, 71, 73, 75-77, 80, 85; Rame 
ses and, 378, 379; speech of, 70, 71 
73, 1115 union with king (Opet Festi 
val), 377; Amensho-hears-prayer, 




















See also barques: Amen (Amen: 
Re); argue shrines; damnatio 
‘memoriae; Festival of the Valley 
iconoclasm; Karnak; Luxor Temple; 
Opet Festival; restoration of relief 
secondary restorations; Userhat-Amen 
(barge of Amen-Re); Theban Triad 

Amenemet (oficial), 126 

Amenembet I, 333, 380 

Ameneminet (Deir e-Medina), 254, 326 

Ameneminet (general), 20-2 








Amenemopet (viceroy), 269, 293, 330; 
Beit el-Wali, 327, 328, 330; death, 
307, 328; Irem campaign, 363; mon- 
uments, 286, 293, 327, 335, 363, 364 

Amenet, 95 

Amenhikhopeshef (prince), 165, 166, 
318, 349, 387 

Amenhotep I, 261, 359; Amen and, 66, 
255, 256; cult of, 251, 254-256, 302, 
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Amenhotep I. See also Ahmose- Amen-Re-Kamutef, 232, 233 
Nefertari Amen-Userhat. See Userhat-Amen 
Amenhotep I, 6, 48, 106, 108, 114, (barge of Amen-Re) 
131, 334; reliefs, 20, $0, 51,57, 79; Amenwahsu (official), 1S1, 317, 330 
Sphinx Temple, 48, 53, 153, 268 Amurru, 122, 372, 394 
wives, 347, See also coregency Ancna (official), 281, 363, 
Karnak: Edifice of Amenhotep | Anukis, 108, 111, 274, 293 
Meryt-Re, Queen; Giza: Amenhotep _Ashahebused (official), 125-127, 
11 Temple; statuary; stela Astarte, 282 
‘Amenhotep Il, 1, 17, 86, 107, 108, Aswan, 109, 335; obelisks, 136, 275 
143, 198, 218, 224, 267, 300, 380, 277; quarries, 136,271, 272, 276, 
384, 385, 392, 394; Akhenaten and 277, 280, 308, 360, 362; Seti I stelae, 
cult of, 104; beneficiary ofrestor- 14, 33, 42, 224, 262, 264, 267, 271 
ations, 45, 47, 48; building program, 274, 275, 308, 332, 391. See also 
360, 364, 365; Colonnade Hall, 89, Elephantine; Gebel Gulab; Khnum, 
91, 92; cult figure, 43, 44; cult and Satet 
eification, 39-42, 44, 104,281, 287, Aten, 48, 115 
390, 392 Atum, 4,5, 128, 136, 140-142, 242, 
EL-Kab shrine, 107, 108, 261 378; Akhenaten tolerates, 73; icon 
Elephantine, 108, 109; figure recut ‘ography, 49; obelisks, 134; offering 
12, 205; Hypostyle Hall (Karnak), tables, 136-138, 145, 188, 355; sta 
197, 198; iconography, 12,77, 1 wary, 147, 260 
184, 244; Luxor Temple, 93-101 Atum-Khepri, 136-138, 188 
‘micmorial temple, 103-105; Memphis, Avaris, 132, 133, 350; Seth cult, 132, 
348; Nebmaaire-Lord 336, 337, 350, 373, 381; Seti I mon- 
uments, 133. See also 400-Year Stel; 








posthumous representations, 92, Qantir (Kh‘atana); Seth 














104, 207, 208, 320, 329; prenomen Ay: Amenotep Ill cult, 190, 207, 208, 
cpithets, 32, 33; prenomen ortho 329; completes Mansion of Nebkhep 
graphy, 224; reliefs, 11-13, 18, 323 tnure, 197; Kamak, 197, 198, 218; 
sons, 347; style of relief, 4, 7, 12, 27, memorial temple, 26, 391; Nakhtrnin 
376; Tutankhamen and, 45, 47, 91 and, 270; restoration texts, 45, 46 

See also Akhenaten (Amenbotep secondary restorations, 98, 102, 116 
1Vj; Colonnade Hall (Luxor); coless speos at Akhmim, 46; style of relief 
al statues; coregencies; Hypastyle 4; Tutankhamen cult, 208; vizier, 340, 
Hall (Karak); Kamak; Luxor ter See also Colonnade Hall (Luxor) 
ple; Mutemwia, Queen; Soleb; statu colossal statues; damnatio memoriae 
ary; stelae; Tiy, Queen; Tutankhamen restorations; restoration texts 

Amenhotep IV. See Akhenaten 

‘Amenhotep son of Hapu (official), 256 Babylon, 337 

‘Ammen-Kamutef, 13, 101, 109, 110, 233, Bakenkhonsu (High Priest), 306 
243, 377. See also Kamutef barge of Amen-Re, See Userhat-Amen 

Amenmesse, 25. (barge of Amen-Re) 

‘Amenmose (official), barques: of Amen (Amen-Re): divine 

‘Amennefemebef (phantom prince), 346 ‘king in, 41, 386; Eighth Pylon 

‘Amen-Re. See Amen (Amen-Re) (Kamak), 68, 69, 76, 77; evidence of 





Amen-Re-Horakhty, 82, 233 coregency, 321; Hypostyle Hall 
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bbarques: of Amen (cont.) (Karnak), 91 
205, 321; iconography, 69; king 
bows before, 11, 12, 15,254; Luxor 
Temple, 90,91, 93, 94, 102, 321; 
proportions enlarged, 69, 91, 94 
rebus decoration, 2,69, 76, 90, 91 
93, 94, 254, 321, 327 

‘of Hathor, 252; of the king. 44, 55, 
230, 232, 387. See also Amen 
(Amen-Re); Colonnade Hall (Luxor); 
coregency of Seti I and Ramesses If; 
Kamak: Eighth Pylon 

bbarque shrines (chapels, sanctuaries, 
stations): Gumah Temple, 191, 231, 
246; Kamak: Chapelle Rouge, 76 
330; Seti Il, 321; Thutmose Il, 65; 
Thuimose IV, 224; Luxor, 12, 205, 
321; Medinet Habu, 231; Thutmose 
IV, 224; Tod, 106, 107 

bbarque socles, 132, 350,351 

Bastet, 54 

Bain el-Bagara, 54 

battle relief, 9; Beit el-Wali, 287, 314, 
327, 328, 330, 332; Horemheb, 131 
Ramesses Il, 21, 123; Ramesside, 
375; Set 
375; coregency of Seti | 
Ramesses Il and, 314, 3 
epigraphic, 202, 203; iconographic, 
21, 288; Mehy in, 322, 323, 
phantom prince, 322, 346, 368 
publication, 368-370; wars in Asia, 
121, 122, 380; Tutankhamen, 131 

Behdetite, 84, 104, 124, 149, 185, 282 

Beit el-Wali, 284, 314; coregency, 30 
314, 330; Ramesses I! Temple, 15, 
38, 248, 284, 307, 326, 327, 363; 
Seti 1,284, 363, 392, 394. See also 
Amenemopet (viceroy); battle reliefs; 
coregency of Seti I and Ramesses Il 
Ramesses II 

Benben-stone (Mat 

Beni Hasan, $4 

Beth Shan, 14, 33, 119, 124, 125 

Book of Gates, 256 

Book of the Divine Cow, 256 

Buhen, 287; Ptah Temple, 289; Rames 

















































1, 193; at historical, 37 























ion of), 296, 297 
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ses I stelae, 300, 311; Seti I stelae, 14, 
20, 288-290, 363, 
Buto, 52 





‘canon of proportions, 7, 9, 10 
cartoons: Abydos reliefs, 189, 161, 164 
167, 169-170, 177, 178, 318, 330, 
356, 357; alteration of, 9, 91, 93, 
165-167, 178, 318; Colonnade Hall 
(Luxor), 89-91, 93, 207, 210; con- 
version to relic, 159, 164, 167, 168, 
178, 214, 320, 357; faded, 163 
Hypostyle Hall (Karak), 167, 214. 
219, 320, 324, 359; monochrom 
214, 258; polychrome, 161, 163, 167, 
177, 214, 216, 386; temporary sub- 
stitute for relief 177, 214, 215, 219, 
See also Colonnade Hall (Luxor; 
Hypostyle Hall (Karnak); Osireion 
Temple of Seti I (Abydos); Tomb of 
Seti I(KV 17) 
Chapel of Ramesses I (Abydos), 13,30, 
33, 178-181, 187, 188, 208, 336, 387, 
9; date, 180; dedicatory stela, 182, 
183, 311, 334, 339, 342, 373, 379: 
family of Ramesses 1, 341-343, 373, 
function, 3$7, 358; offering table, 
181; Osiride statue, 181, 182; Rares 
ses] cult, 182, 207; style of relief, 3, 
5,6, 159, 180, 188. See also Abydos; 
Ramesses I; Temple of Seti! 
(Abydos) 
chisel marks, See defacement; cone: 
clerestory. See Colonnade Hall (Luxor) 
Hypostyle Hall (Karnak) 
Colonnade Hall (Luxor), 89-93, 197 
199, 207, 320; Amenbotep THI builds, 
89; architraves, 31, 91, 92; clerestory, 
91, 92; columns, 91-93; Horemheb 
cusurps, 24, 26, 90; Oper reliefs, 90; 
restoration texts, 4; scaffolding used, 
210; Seti | completes, 48, 93, 102, 
358; style of relief, 3, 7, 27,92, 93 
See also barques: of Amen (Amen- 
Re; cartoons; posthumous represen 
tations of kings; Tutankhamen 
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colossal statues: Amenhotep Il, 40, ‘Amen (Amen-Re); coregences; 
391; Ay, 26, 391; bases, 227; Inscription Dédicatoire 
coloration of stone, 141, 271-273 cosmetic adjustments of reliefs, 23, 70, 
Hatshepsut, 16; names, 40-42, 273, aesthetic, 23, 68, 70, 77, 203, 204; 
274, 391, 392; quarries, 302, 303, Amenhotep Ill, 12, 205; Hypostyle 
360-362; Queen Tuya, 345 Hall (Karnak), 23, 203-205, 217: pro 
Ramesses II: Luxor, 271-275, 308 portions of figures, 68, 97-99, 205, 


217; secondary restorations, 56, 
9. 64, 81, 95, 96, 8-101 


323, 391; Mit Rahineh, 274, 353, 
394; Young Memnon, 272; royal 





cult, 39, 40, 42, 273, 391; Seti | crown prince: prominence under Rames- 
(projected), 33, 145, 271, 273, 296, ses II, 334, 392; royal succession and, 
297, 308, 353-355, 364, 390, 391, 334, 335, 140. See also coregencies; 
393; subsidiary figures, 348. See also _coregency of Seti I and Ramesses If 
‘Aswan; quarries and quarrying: royal Merenptah:; princes; Ramesses It; Seti 
Mi 1; Thutmose, prince 

Coptos, 188, 361 

opts. See iconoclasm: Coptic Damascus, 123 

coregencies, 309, 310; Akhenaten and _damnatio memoriae, 24, 25; Akhenaten, 





Smenkhkare, 347; Amenhotep Ill and 24; Amen (Amen-Re), 24, 45, 6, 
‘Akhenaten, i, 331, 334; definition, 116, 358, 369, 382; Ay, 24, 26; Hat 
310; double dating, 300, 310, 313, shepsut, 24, 26, $4, 62,63, 88; offic 
314, 331; doubts about, 331; dynastic als, 24; Seth, 25, 132, 189; Tutankh- 
policy and, 309, 333-335; evidence amen, 24, 117, See also iconoelasm; 
for, 2, 329.331 ‘usurpation 

Hatshepsut and Thutmose 11, 329- defacement. See damnatio memoriae 





331, 334; junior partners, 310; prince ieonoclasm 

183, 254, 309, 310, 314 Deir el-Babri: Hatshepsut Temple, 16, 
Ramesses { and Seti 1, 183, 190, 206 ‘90, 228, 330; restoration texts, 45, 4, 
207, 250, 300, 310-312; rebus deco- 107; royal cache, 258; Thutmose IT 














ration, 2, 321; regency, 309; terms Temple, 
for, 309, 310, 314; Thutmose Ill and Deir el-Medina, 250-254, 326; Hathor 
‘Amenhotep I, 334 Temple, 252, 253, 361; holidays, 302; 
coregency of Seti I and Ramesses I, 3, ‘work journal, 304, 305; workers reor: 
208, 250, 300, 307, 312-332, 358: ganized by Seti, 259 
‘Abydos: Ramesses II Temple, 318 Delta, 295, 340; royal residence, 132; 











319; Seti I Temple, 318; Ameneminet_ Seti | monuments, 142, 350, 351 
relief, 326, 327; Beit el-Wali, 327, Derr, 29, 41, 44 

328, 330; bias of scholars, 312,329; divinity of kingship, 38-40; Amen and, 
chronology and, 309; Crown Prince 40, 252, 233, 377, 386, 388, 390; 
Ramesses grafitt, 328, 329; double early Nineteenth Dynasty, 384-393, 
dating, 313, 314 hypostasis of deities, 38, 39, 44, 387. 








‘Gurnah Temple, 234, 235, 238, 
244, 246, 248, 323-326, 329; Hypo- 387, 388, 389, 390; names, 40-43, 
style Hall (Kamak), 319-323; Kuban 390, 391 





stela, 314-316, 330, Luxor Temple ‘See also colossal statues; mansions 
323; private stelae, 317; scholarship of millions of years; memorial 
on, 312-314, 369; Sinai (no. 250), temples; royal 





126, 127, 316-317. See also barques: 
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Djahy, 131, 379 
Djoser, 229 






fu, 14, 265, 279, 280, 362 

EL-Dakka, 284, 363 

Elephantine, 108, 266-269, 277, 
362; Amenhotep III Temple, 108; 
Crown Prince Ramesses grafitto, 269, 
270, 328, 329, 331, 335, 362; Nilo 
meter stela (Seti 1), 34, 266, 267, 
379; Satet Temple, 109-113; Triad, 
108, 274, 293, 364, S 
Kihnum; Satet 

EL-Kab, 107, 108, 261, 361 

Ellesiya, 281 

ELMi 














0 Aswan; 


iar, 133 





fan bearers: ofthe retinue, 337; on the 
king's right side, 269, 270, 322, 328, 
333, 334, 337, 339, 346; rank indie 
tor, 334. See also fans 

fans: cult images and, 151, 154, 389 
‘god's shade and, 389; frw-fan, 151 
154, 187, 269, 270, 317, 334, 389; 
princes and, 187, 269, 317. See also 








fan bearers 
Faras, 281, 286, 363 

Fayumn, 153, 361 

fecundity figures, 99, 100, 173, 180, 


fertility gouges, 25, 137. 

Festival of Khoiakh, See Kholath 
Festival 

Festival of Opet. See Opet Festival 

Festival ofthe Valley, 228, 230 

foundation deposits, 146, 231, 249, 
326, 352 

400-Year Stela, 120, 336, 338-340, 
34d; Seth, 120; style of reliefs, 185, 
See also Pramessu (vizier); Ramesses 
ancestry and family; Sti I: pre 
royal career 











Geb, 315 

Gebel Ahmar, 136, 272, 277, 353 

Gebel Barkal: Amen Temple, 296, 297, 
364; Seti I stela, 14, 290, 296, 305, 











306,308, 

Gebel Doscha, 14,293, 364 

bel Gulab, 136, 276, 277 

Sebel Silsila: Akhenaten stcla, 285; 
Hapi shrine, 34,265, 362; official's 
stcla, 263, 264; Ramesses II visits, 
303; chetoricalstela, 264, 359, 362: 
year 6 quarry text, 176, 234, 246, 262, 
356, 359, 362, See also Aswan; 
Osireion; quarries and quarrying 

Ger Husein, 41-44 

Ginga, 154, 155 

Giza: Ameahotep Il Temple, 48, 53, 
268; Hatiay tela, 151, 152; huntsman 
sicla, 152, 153; Ramesses I stela, 
303; Sphinx Temple, 174 Thutmose 
IV stela, 12. See also Great Sphinx 

god's fathers, 343 

Great Sphinx, $3, 151, 152 

Gumah Temple of Seti, 228-249, 366, 
367, 370, 390 and passim; coronation 
scene, 239, 244; An 
233; architecture, 228-233; architrav 
5, 237; building history, 233, 234, 
246, 263, 360; chronology of deco. 
tation, 234-239, 246-249; coregency 
of Seti {and Ramesses Il, 323-326, 

style 






























324,325 





393; location, 228; name, 
146, 352, 384; palace and magazines, 
230, 234; pylons and courts, 

230, 234, 249; Ramesses | 
site, 30, 43, 207, 231, 232, 238-244, 
247, 325; Ramesses I! reliefs, 28, 36, 
236-238, 245, 247-249, 324; reused 
blocks, 191, 361; royal cult, 231-233, 
386 

Seti I reliefs, 15, 17,21, 235, 246, 
247, 323, 324; Seti I stelae, 249 
style of relief, 7, 199, 208; transverse 
hall, 233, 238. See also barques: 
Amen (Amen-Re); bargue shrines; 
‘coregency of Seti land Ramesses i; 
posthumous representations of kings 
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Hapi, Nile-god, 265, 362. See also 378-380; Amen adopts, 377; Corona 
fecundity figures tion Decree, 46, 377, 378; death, 336 
Hapi (official), 263, 264, 362 340; Edifice of Amenhotep It 








Hassawanarti, 269 (Kamak), 81, §2; Eighth Pylon 

Hathor, 121, 179, 221, 341; Deie et. (Kamak), 69, 76, 77; Hite treaty 
Medina Temple, 252, 253, 361; Edfu, 372; Hypostyle Hall (Kamak), 198- 
265, 362; Eighth Pylon (Kamal), 20}, 206, 211; lack of heits, 376 
668-70; Kanais, 282; Sinai, 125-127, Legal Decree, 280, 294, 371; length of 
suckling king, 233, 298 reign, 48, 307 





Hatiay (chief sculptor), 151, 152 ‘memorial temple, 307, 391; Mem 








Hatshepsut, 11, 24, $4-56, 108; corona phite tomb, 9, 21, 22, 340, 346, 383; 
tion inscription, 76, 316, 347; date of orthodoxy, 371; prenomen epithets, 
proscription, $4; Deir e-Babri, 107, 3; pre-royal carcer, 311, 336, 338 


228, 231; Eighth Pylon (Kamak), 76, 340; proscription of Amara phar 
78; Horus name, 61, 88; obelisk, aoks, 24, 26, 46, 47, 90; Ramesses 1 
59-64, 83, 84, 86, 298; Punt relief, and, 91, 336, 338, 340, 376, 377 

375; reactions to her reign, 347, 348, rebus decoration, 76, 90,91, 93, 94; 











Thutmose f and, 231; Thutmose I} restoration texts, 45, 47, 48 
and, 329, 331 restorations, 46, 76, 77; royal tomb, 
See also coregency: damnatio 214, 256-286- 259, 389; Second 





memoriae; Deitel-Babr 


Speos Ar 


Karnak: Pylon (Karnak), 26, 197; secondary 
dos; statuary; usurp restorations, 46, 47, 116, 117; style of 








ation relief, 4-7, 73, 82, 92, 148, 180, 257; 
Hattusili, 130 tomb (KV 57), 214, 256, 257; wars, 
Heb-Sed. See Sed Festival 131, See also battle reliefs; Pramessu 








Heliopolis: building program, 296, 353- (vizier statuary; stelac; usurpation 
385, 364, 374, 381, 391; obelishs, Horus, 96, 137, 139, 160, 179, 281, 282 
133-136, 142, 143, 145, 296-298, 387, 388; Buhen, 287; Edfu, 265, 
354, 355, 364, 365; offering tables, 280; H-in-the-Great-Mansion, 138, 











136-139, 189; pylon and court, 134, 139, 145, 355; H- Lord-of-the-deser, 
140, 143-145, 274, 296, 297, 354; 261; H-protec-tor-of-his-father, 186; 
Seti I monuments, 133-146; statuary H.Soped, 49; H-who-wards-off (evil), 
139, 171; Temple of Re, 134, 139, 261; king as hypostasis, 39, 334, 389; 
140, 143. See also Atum; Khepe ‘of Mesen, 30, 128, 129, 190, 207, 351 
obelisks; temple models; Re purification scenes, 140, 232, 236, 
Horakhty 284, 390; titular deity, $5, 389. See 

Henutmire (princess), 346 also Behdetive; Horakhty; Horem 

Herihor, 194 akhet; Mw; Re-Horakhty 

High Priests: Amen, 306; pontiff of all Horus name, 88; Hatshepsut, 61 
the gods, 338, 339; Ptah, 147; Seth, Ramesses I, 378; royal cult, 281, 386; 
339 Seti I, 61, 62, 77, 131, 195, 221, 386; 

Hittites, 122, 130, 372, 382, 383, 393, Thutmose II, 77; variants, 136, 146, 
304 195, 281, 386 

Horakhty, $3, 190.See also Re fow-fans. See fans 


Horakhty Hl, $3, 151, 152. See also Giza; Great 
Horemakhet, 152 Sphinx; Horemakhet 
Horemheb, 85, 152, 198, 210,259,297, Hyksos, 49, 50 
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Hypostyle Hall (Karnak), 1,35, 91 
192-219, 260, 268, 319-324, 326, 
366, 369, 370, 381, 393; absci, 33, 
194; architraves, 192, 194, 195, 200, 
212,213, 216, 217, 219, 281, 32: 

Darque scenes, 91, 205, 321 

battle reliefs, 10, 21, 28, 121, 12: 

193, 322, 323, 330, 370, 374; eanal 

undemeath, 197, 218 
cartoons, 15,210, 214, 216, 218, 

219, 324; chronology of decoration, 

212,213, 216-218; clerestory, 13, 

192, 195, 196, 200-202, 206, 208, 

210-213, 216, 217, 219, 320, 322 

columns, 15, 26, 167, 192-195, 197 

200, 202, 208, 211-213, 215-219, 

322, 329, 359 
construction, 200, 201, 212. 216, 

263, 264, 389, 360, 362: coregency 

of Seti Land Ramesses II, 319-323, 

329; cul of Set 1,43, 281, 392; dat 

197-201, 212, 218, 219, 359; dedi 

jest relict, 
199, 218; 

function, 385, 386, 392; Horembeb, 

198, 199 
name, 146, 147; north gate, 202 

205,217; north wall, 23, 27, 205. 

Ptolemaic repairs, 196, 199; Ramee. 

ses 1,2, 13, 200-202, 206-209, 211 

215, 216,219, 311, 320; Ramesses It 

reliefs, 11, 15; Ramesses IV, 15, 194 

roofing slabs, 196; scaffolding. 202 

208-210, 212 
Seti I relief, 15, 17, 21,27, 193; 

soffit, 33, 195, 281; south pate, 320; 

south wall, 43, 389; style of relief, § 






































139; throne shrines of Ramesses I 
200, 208, 219; unfinished at Seti I's 
‘death, 308, 365. See also coregency 
of Seti I and Ramesses II; Kamak: 

Second Pylon; Third Pylon; posthu- 
‘ous representation of kings: usurp- 





ieonoclasm, 24, 25; Amama, 24, $8, 60, 
‘68, 79, 107; Coptic, 24, 95-101 







Islamic, 24; superstitious, 24, 25; zeal 
of Atenists, 57, 71 
Inscription Dédicatoire, 131, 314-316, 
3; construction of Abydos Temple, 
157, 169; coregency of Seti | and 
Ramesses I, 307, 315, 330; Crown 
Prince Ramesses, 329, 332, 335; 
translation, 315; veracity, 313, 315, 
332, See also coregency of Seti and 
Ramesses Il; Temple of Set | 
(Abydos) 
trem (Seti I campaign), 34, 121, 286, 
7, 291, 292, 327, 328, 330, 363, 
364 
Isis, 33, 53, 159, 166, 179, 241, 280: 
282, 287, 335, 341, 342, 387, 388 
Isis, Queen (mother of Thutmose I), 






















Inmet fries, 88,2 





222, 232, 





Jerusalem, 337 
Josephus, 305 
jubilee. See Sed Festival 


Kadesh, 120, 121, 390, 372, 380, 393, 
304 
Kalabsha 
K 


0, 284 
utef, 11, 12, 8, See also Amen 
(Ames-Re}; Amen-Kamutef 
Kanais: Abydos Temple and, 356; gold 
‘mining, 279, 295, 356, 363; royal cult, 
281, 386; Set reliefs, 13, 15,21,27, 
Seti I visits, 279, 280, 362; Speos 
‘of Seti I, 247, 261, 279- 282, 295, 
369, 386; siela of Anena & Nebseny, 
281, 282; stela of Panub, 282; style of 
relief, 325; Three-fold Inscription, 
279, 280, 356, 381 
Karnak, 6, 228, 260; AK 
temples, 214, 285; thn, 32 
Amenhotep Il stelae, 80; Amenhotep 
TI gateway, 86; Amenhotep IIL 
granary, 18; blocks, 67, 85-87, 221 
222, 285; Chapelle Rouge, 76, 330, 
‘contra temple, 82, 83; Cour de la 
Cachette, 219, 226; Edifice of Amen- 
hhotep I, 6, 48, 81, 82; Eighth Pylon, 



































6, 7, 68-82, 90, 91, 94, 112, 321 
Fifth Pylon, 64; First Court, 186, 
357; Fourth Pylon, 56, 57, 198 
Hatshepsut obelisks, 59-63, 83, 84; 
Kamutef chapel, 88; Maat Temple, 
87, 227; Middle Kingdom Court, 11; 
Monthu Temple, 45, 86-88, 227 

Mat Temple, 183; Ninth Pylon, 6 
81; Osiris pillars, 64; painting of 
(lomb of Neferhotep), 197, 198; 
Palais du Maat, 66, 67; Ptah Temple, 
33, 84, 85; Ramesses I stelae, 30; 
Ramesses Ill Temple, 357; restr 
ations, 46, $6-88, 116; Second Pylon, 
4-7, 13, 25, 26, 143, 144, 148, 180, 
186, 197, 200, 201, 206-208, 218, 
219,377 

Seti I statuary, 222-227, 299, 348, 
388; Seti I stelac, 14, 20, 219-221 

7, 299, 379; Seventh P 
75; Sixth Pylon, 11, 64,65: Temple 
4,85; Tenth Pylon, 3-7, 81; Third 
Pylon, 12, 143, 193, 197-199, 213, 
215, 218, 323, 377; Thutmose | 
igteway, 87, 88; Thutmose I obelisk, 
32; Thutmose I! court, 198 

Thutmose III gateways, 60-62, 64 

















65; Thutmose Ill magazines, 11, 66 
Thutmose III stelac, 67, 68, 84, 8S 
Thutmose IV porch, 198; widyi-Hall, 
57-60, 64, 84, 86, 102; White 
Chapel, 11, See also barques: Amen 
(Amen-Re); barque shrines; Hypo: 
style Hall (Karnak); restorations 
secondary restorations; statuary 











stelae 

Kawa, 337 

Khaemaset (official, brother of 
Ramesses 1?), 337, 342 

Khay (vizier), 341 

Khnum: Aswan, 274; Elephantine, 108, 
109, 111, 266-269; Gebel Doscha 
203; Kurkur Oasis, 283; not proscrib- 
ced by Akhenaten, $2, 108; temple 
(Blephantine), 112 

Kholakh Festival, 182, 357, 387 

Khonsu, 165, 








20; figure recut, 78 
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36, 241- 


Gurnah Temple, 191, 23 
244; temple (Karnak), 16, 143, 





king lists, 162, 373 

Kom el-Lufi, 153 

Kom Sheik Razig, 133 

Kuban: blocks, 284, 363; Ramesses IT 
stela, 314, 316, 328, 330, 332, 335; 
Seti I, 284, 363 

Kurkur Oasis, 7, 14, 283, 362 








Lebanon, 

Libya, 193, 288 

Jong (military) wig. See wigs: long 
(ciltary) 

Luxor Temple: Amenbotep Il relief, 
12, 17, 18, 205; dedication texts, 273, 
384; divine king and, 377; Hypostyle 
95-102; pylon, 89, 272, 273, 308, 
349, 361, 393; Ramesside Cour, 28, 
144, 260, 271-273, 275, 308, 323, 
354, 360, 361, 393; restorations, 46, 
88, 89, 93-102; restoration texts, 45; 
solar court, 32, 90, 91, 93-95 

statue cache, 18, 186, 244, 260; 
stelae of Thutmose IV, 88, 89; triple 
shrine, 321, See also Amen (Amen- 
Re}; Amenhotep III; Ay: secondary 
restorations; barques: Amen (Amen: 
Re); barque shrines; Colonnade Hall 
(Luxor); colossal statues; Oper 














Festival: restorations; restoration 
tents; secondary restorations 





Maat: concept, 44, 378; king presents, 
87, 120, 221, 278; rebus, 44, 69,91 
94, See also Karak: Maat Temple 

Mammisi temple, 249, 345 

Manetho, 305 

Manshiyet es-Sadr, 262, 271, 303 

Mansion of Nebkhepurure, 197 

Mansions of Millions of Years, 178, 

182, 352; Kamak Hypostyle, 386; 
royal cult, 40, 231, 365, 392. See also 
‘memorial temples; royal A? 

Maya (overseer of treasury), 20, 22, 152 

Medammud, 106, 190, 191,311, 361 
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Medinet Habu: Eighteenth Dynasty 
Temple, 11, 17, 32, 45, 48, 256: 
enclosure walls, 229; Ramesses 1 
sicla, 378; Ramesses I Temple, 
160; Seti statuary, 255, 256, 359, 
temple palace, 18, 168, 230 

Mehy (military officer), 322, 323, 333, 
335 

‘memorial temples: Amenhotep Ill, 103- 
105, 199, 376; Ay/Horembeb, 26, 

131, 307, 391; cult of ancestors, 231 
design, 229-230; enclosure walls, 
229, 234; Hatshepsut, 228; Me 
ptah, 104, 105; Monthuhotep Il, 228 
names, 146, 353; Old Kingdom, 180 
palaces, 168, 229; Ramesses 1, 178, 
183, 387 

Ramesses Il, 248, 249; royal cut, 
40, 231, 352, 365, 386; Seti I Helio 
polis, 354; Seti I Memphis, 353, 365 
storage magazines, 168, 230; Thut 
rmose III, 105, See also Amenhotep 
Ml; Ay; Gurnah Temple; Mansions of 
Millions of Years; Merenptah, 
Ramesseum: royal k? 

Memphis: colossi, 274, 253, 394; Don 
ain of Seti-Merenptah, 353; Jubilee 
Hall of Ramesses I, 146; limestone 














‘used in, 351; Mansion of Menmaatre, 
382; memorial temple (Set 1), 353. 
365; Merenptah’s palace, 149; New 
Temple of Ptah, 146; palace 
accounts, 301; Ptah chapel of Set 
147-149, 352 

Ramesses It festival hall, 352 
Ramesses If visits, 304; restorations, 
52, $3; Seti building program, 351 
354, 358, 360, 364, 374, 381; Seti I 
statuary, 147; Seti Temple, 146, 
147, 308, 352; used as a quarry, 351, 
352. See also Mit Rahinch; Saqqara 

Mendes, 339 

Menna (official), 24 

Merenptah, 21, $3, 132, 376; Amen- 

‘messe usurps, 26; blocks, 133; crown 

prince, 166, 313, 335; Gebel Sisila 

shrine, 268; memorial temple, 104 
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105; Memphite palace, 149; Seti 1 

Temple Abydos, 167, 168, 357, 
usurps Osireion, 158,177, 178, See 
also crown prince; memorial temples; 
Osireion; Temple of Seti (Abydos): 
usurpation 

Meryatum, prince, 42, 273, 

Meryt-te, Queen (mother of Amenhotep 
1), 348 

Mesen, 30, 128, 190, 207, 351 

Migdol fortess, 229 

Min, 92, 287, 363, 

Minah, 153 

Minya, 153, 361 

Mit Rahinch, 149, 381; Amenhotep II 
stela, $2, $3; foundation deposits 
146; Ptah chapel of Seti, 147-149, 
226, 299, 370; Ramesses Il colossus, 
394. See also Memphis 

Miya (seribe), 187, 317, 330 

Mrenfr (godess), 148 

Monthu, 100, 106, 121, 186, 233, 
243, 285; Eighth Pylon (Karnak), 77; 
king as hypostass, 39; tolerated by 
Akhenaten, $2; royal epithets, 42, 
27%; Tod, $2 

Monthuhotep 11,228 

Monthuhotep IV, 126 

Mursilis Hl, 382 




















2, 112,113; Gurmah 
Temple, 191, 233, 241, 242; Hypo- 
style Hall (Kamal), 201, 204, 389; 
Luxor Temple, 100; mother of king, 
37%; Mut-Sakhmet-Bastet, $4; speech, 
113; statuary, 223-225, 358; suckling 
king, 233. See also Karak: Mut 
Temple; Theban Triad 

Mutemwia, Queen (mother of Amen 
hhotep Itt), 348 


Nagada, 188, 190 
Nakhtmin (general), 19,270 
Nakhtmin (viceroy), 24 

Nauari decree, 1$4, 294, 295, 355, 36 
371, 381; stela, 14, 290, 294 


‘Nebamun (vizier), 251, 340, 341 
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Nebhepetre. See Menthuhotep IT 
bseny (official), 281, 282 1 





ritual scenes, 11, 12; Ramesses I, 30, 
), 181; Seth, 188, 189, 361; silver, 









































Nebtawyre. See Menthuhotep IV 11; statuary, 16, 19, 171-173, See also 
Nedjem (royal herald), 154 altar stands (pedestals) 

Neferhotep (Deir el-Medina), 254 Ombos, 189. See also Seth 

Nofethotep (TT. 49), 197-199, 218 Opet Festival: Amen adopts Horemheb 
Nefertari, Queen, 249, 345, 348, 349 ring, 377; Ki 





Neferter-Ptah-Sokar, 161, 162, 169 ‘and Amen, 377; Luxor reliefs, 43, 90, 
Nefertiti, Queen, 20, 115, 347, 348 91; Ramesses II's frst year, 303, 304, 





Nekhbet, 108, 128, 142, 145, 185,261 See also barque shrines: Luxor; 
267, 389 Colonnade Hall (Luxor); Luxor 
Nemty, 75 Temp! 








Nephihys, 189 Orontes, 120 
Nubia, 36, 109, 269, 365; Nubians fos, _Osireion (Abydos), 155, 174-178, 263, 
246, 288, 291; officals in Naurt 386, 365, 366; architraves, 176, 177; 
decree, 294; Ramesses II's temples, canal, 175-177; columns, 174; con 
29, 43, 44, 364; Ramesses II's wars, struction, 175-177; date, 174-177; 
287, 307, 327, 328, 330; restorations, decoration, 177, 178; Merenptah 
46, 113-116; royal crown associated cusurps, 177, 178; name, 146, 175; 
with, 288, 290; royal cult, 39, 40, 44 pillars, 176, 177; usurpation, 158 








281, 287, 386, 390; royal properties, _Osiride statues: Gerf Husein, 42 
295, 385, 356, 381 Kanais, 279, 281; Ramesses I, 179, 
Seti I'S building program, 350, 181, 182 





363, 364, 392, 394; Seti I's mond Osiris, passim; Gurnah Temple, 191, 
ments, 284-297. See also names of 239, 240, 242, 243; king identified 














specific sites; Viceroy of Kush with, 40, 41, 179, 182, 184, 232, 317, 

(Nubia) 334, 387, 388, 390; Osiris pillars, 64 
Nubs, 190, 361, 373. See also Seth reliquary, 179, 182: Seti I's devotion, 
Nut, 189 381, See also Abydos: Chapel of 

Ramesses | (Abydos); Temple of Seti 

obelisks: Flaminian (Seti 1), 133-135, T(Abydos) 

145, 275-277, 298, 354, 355, 394 Osiris-Wennofer, 179 

Gebel Gulab, 136, 275-277; Hatshep- Osorkon Il, 147 

sut, $9-64, 83, 84, 86, 298; Helio Ostraca: O. Berlin P.11292, 176; O. 








polis, 133-136, 142, 143, 145, 275, Cairo CG 25503, 302, 305; 0. Cairo 
296-298, 354, 355, 364, 365; Kamak, CG 25533, 305; 0. Cairo CG 25609, 
198; Luxor, 273, 275, 276, 308, 323, 305; 0. Deir el-Medina $5, 301; 0. 





360, 361, 393; pedestals, 142; quar: Gardiner 11, 301, 30 
ries & quarrying, 270, 274,275, 308, 10.1, 176 


0. Ositcion 














360, 36 
Ramesses I, 30, 91, 377; Ramesses _papyri: P. Anastasi Il, 132; P. Bib. Nat 
11 (Tanis), 276; Thutmose I, 32,198; 237, 301; P. Bulag 19 (Cairo GC 
Thutmose II (Lateran), 134, 198 58096), 145 
Unfinished Obelisk (Aswan), 271 paint: Abydos relief, 158-160, 169; 
offering tables (stands): decoration, 17, detailing relief, 27, 28, 159, 160, 169, 
18; Heliopolis, 136-139, 145, 354, 256, 258; Eighteenth Dynasty royal 
355; inscriptions, 30, 33; pictured in tombs, 259; intricacy of Ramesside, 
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pint (cont.) 28, 159; masking recutting, 
22; masking repairs, 108, 110, 114; 
3, 272; stelae, 220. See 
also cartoons: polychrome; plaster 
Pakhet, 54, 55 
Palestine, 120, 121, 125, 350, 372, 379 
Panub (official), 14, 282, 363 








Paser (vizier), 251, 259, 340, 341 
Pepi Il, 180 
Philae, 277 


piety: filial piety: Ramesses Il, 163, 
247, 324, 336; Seti, 183, 368; 
personal piety: Seti I, 281, 368, 368, 
372-374, 381, 383, 384; post 

Amama, 8,371, 382, 383, 
Pinodjem, 196 
Pi-Ramesses, 131-133, 350, 351, 365 











See also Avaris; Quati (Kh’atana) 
plague, 382 
plaster, 22, 29, 87, 95; dressing sur 





faces, 291; hacking concealed by, $6, 

58, 70, 72,73, 80, 83, 97, 103, 108, 

110; keying for, 96, 97, 100, 101 
Ramesside relief, 29, reliefs cut in 
$8, 71, 80, 108, 110, 114, 115; 
restorations, 22; secondary 
restorations, $6, 72-74, 80, 96, 97, 
114, 115; usurpations, 25, 26 

Pompey's Pilla, 145 

posthumous representations of kings, 3 
8; Amenhotep Ill, 92, 207, 208; not 
evidence of a coregency, 329, 
Ramesses I, 13, 30, 31, 34, 37, 201 
206-208, 211, 216, 219, 280, 312, 

334; Seti 1, 215, 247, 248, 287, 
320°322, 324-326; Thutmose I, 60, 
73,15, 76 

Thutmose I1, 68, 72, 73, 76-78 

Tutankhamen, 208, See also royal 
cult 

posture of figures in relief, 8-19. 
bowing figures 8; bowing: absence 
of, 324, 325; asa dating tool for 
relief, 8,37, 38, 157, 158, 164, 166, 
167, 169, 201, 202, 204, 213, 215, 
216, 246-248, 283, 296, 320, 324 
325; definition, 9, 10; Eighteenth 























14-13; funetional, 10, 11; 
10-12, 215; mixed with 
erect figures, 211, 217, 247, 248 

‘bowing: non-royal figures, 8, 38 
piety and, , 16, 281, 374, 381, 383; 
Ramesside kings, 11, 15, 16,215, 
254; recut figures, 12, 202-205, 217; 
kneeling figures, 8,16, 
prostrale & semi-prostrate 8, 18, 19, 
142, 381 

Ramesses I, 8, 13; Ramesses I, 8, 
11, 14-16, 187, 158, 167, 215, 249; 
Ramesses Ill, 15, 18; Ramesses IV, 
15, 16; Ramesses VII, 16; Seti, 13 
14, 201, 202, 205, 211, 235, 236, 274, 
281, 283; splay-knced (knecling), 17, 
18; standing erect, § 

Pramessu (vizier) = Ramesses I; career, 
338-340; family, 337, 338, 344; 
Horembeb's heit, 336, 376, 377; 
identity, 336, 337; sarcophagi, 338, 
339, 346; titles, 337-339. See also 
Ramesses | 











princes: costume, 162, 187, 269, 270, 
317,334, 335; obscurity in Eight 
centh Dynasty, 347; titles, 162, 269, 
270,315, 317, 318, 336, See also 
crown princes; Merenptah: R 
I Seti 1; Thutmose (prince) 

Psamtik Il, 220 

Pscudo-Eratosthenes, 306 

Psusennes I, 11 

Puah, 127, 165, 166, 243, 244, 250, 263, 
298, 365, 381; Buhen Temple, 289, 
290; High Priest, 147; Imperial Tria, 
365, 374, 387; Kanai, 280-282, 
Karnak Temple, 14, 33, 84, 85, 
Memphis, 52, 351, 352; Memphis 
temples, 146, 352, 383, 358, 364, 
365; Seti chapel (Memphis), 7, 
147-149, 226, 299, 352. 

‘See also Karnak: Ptah Temple; 
Memphis; Nefertem:-Ptah-Sokar; 
Sakhmet; Sokar 

Piah-Sokar, 161, 162, 169 


























Qaitbay, 130, 135, 142 
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Qantara, 30, 128, 129, 351 308, 309; battle of Kadesh, 122, 380, 


Qunti, 129-133, 141, 350, 351 393; birth, 376; completes monuments 
Qasr Tbrim, 286, 288, 363 of Seti, 37, 146, 308, 365, 385; at 
Qebehsenuef, 75 Abydos, 155-157, 160, 164-167, 169, 
Qiriat“Anab, 123 170, 263, 356, 357; at Gumah, 230, 





quarries & quarrying: Gebel Ahmar, 231, 234, 245, 248, 249 
136, 277, 383; Gebel Gulab (Aswan), completes Seti I's monuments: at 
136, 276, 277; Gebel Silsla, 176, Heliopolis, 133, 134,275, 354; at 
264, 389, 362; Manshiyet es Sadr, Kamak, 212-216, 219, 359, 360; 
271; names, 271, 273, 391; prince in Luxor Temple, 273, 275, 308; in 











Ramesses oversces, 270; Wadi Nubia, 290, 291; crown prince, 151, 
Hammamat, 278; year 6 stla,176 162, 163, 170, 183, 187, 254, 26, 
246, 262, 264, 356, 359, 362; year 9 270, 310, 314-318, 322, 323, 
stelae (Aswan), 271-275, 280, 308, 328-332, 334, 335, 349, 362, 368, 
362,391 387,393 
dating reliefs of, 28, 37, 38, 164, 
| Ramesses (prince), 339 185, 231, 234, 235, 245, 254, 312, 








Ramesses I, 131, 186, 223, 226, 333, 313; daughters, 136, 346; deification, 
335, 346, 368; accession date, 300, 39, 385, 392; divine aspect, 41-44, 
301; age at accession, 340, 377, 287, 390; dynastic policy, 333-335; 
ancestry and family, 336, 337, 341 family, 249, 335, 346, 348, 349; 

344, 377; Buhen, 363; Buhen decree, filial piety, 3, 336, 373, 386; the 
289; burial, 220; cartouche ortho- Great, 370, 393: Hapi shrine (Gebel 
































| 377; iconography, 20, 21, 43, 231 founded, 132; prenomen: carly form, 
289; posthumous representations, 30, 35, 132,236,275, 287; final form, 34, 
41, 128, 200, 201, 206-208, 215 35; variant othographies, 34,35 
216, 219, 239, 250; pre-oyal caro, Ramesses 1 cult, 128, 129,351 
336: M0; reign, 376-379; Seti I's 386; Seti cult, 127,165,166, 318 
role under, 379; statue base with Sei 386; son, 156, 16,270, 317, 318, 
1,190; tye of relief, 3-7, 37,82 335, 387; syle of relief, 28, 29,36 
14s, 180,186, 208, 299 185,294; sunk relief, 28 29,214 

succession tothe throne, 333 temples in Nubia, 281,287, 292,363, 

titular, 29, 377,378; Tomb (KV 364, 390, 392; Tomb (KV 7), 287 
16), 287,289, 389. See also Chapet 359; ravels in first regnl year, 
‘of Ramesses | (Abydos); coregency, 131, 157,280,303, 304 
Kama: Second Pylon; posthumous See alzo battle relict; colossal 
representations of kings; Pramessu staves; coregency of Seti I and 
(Sizer; Site, Queen; statuary; stelse Ramesses I; Ramesseum; restoration 








Ramesses Il, 22, 66, 83, 87, 126, 130, texts; Seti; statury stele; usurpation 
133, 152, 157, 158,287, 306; acces- Ramesses II 227, 265, 360; accession 
sion, 393; accession date, 302-305, date, 301; cult of Ramesses I, 231; 
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Ramesses III (cont. inscriptions, 86, 
87; restoration texts, 107; Tomb (KV 
11),258 

Ramesses IV, 26, 86, 209, 305; Hypo- 
style Hall (Karnak), 15, 16, 194 

Ramesses V, 305 

Ramesses V1, 26, 86; restoration texts, 
107; Tomb (KV 2), 258 

Ramesses VII, 16 

Ramesses-Merysutekh (prince), 335 

Ramesscum, 168, 248, 345; calendar, 
303; colossi, 272, 348; Double Tem. 
ple, 249, 361; foundation deposits, 
326; palace and magazines, 168, 230, 
Princes represented, 317 

Ramose (son of military officer Seti, 
337, 338, 42 

rebus decoration: Amen barque: 
‘evidence of coregency, 2, 321; 
‘evolution, 321; Horemheb, 76, 94 
Ramesses I, 254, 327: Seti 1 69, 
321; Seti I, 321; Tutankhamen, 69, 
76, 90; wo royal names, 91, 93, 321 

personified royal names, 4, 135; 
prenomens in wal friezes, 92, 207 
e also barques: Amen (Amen-Re); 
ney of Seti I and Ramesses I 

















cosmetic adjustments; secondary 
restorations; usurpation 

Re-Horakhty, $3, 82, 114, 186, 257, 
292, 364, 383, 387; Akhenaten 
sheine, 285; Deir el-Medina, 280; 
Gurmah Temple, 232, 249; Hetio- 
polis, 134, 136, 140, 141, 145, 355, 
381; Imperial Triad, 280, 374, 387, 
Kanais, 280, 282; king identified 
with, 44, 385, 392; Sinai, 126. See 
‘also Heliopolis; Horemakhet; Hw! 

Rekhmie (vizier), 24 

relief: alteration of, 2-26; crudeness 
‘of Ramesses II's, 28, 29, 159, 268, 
326, 374; dating criteria: Ramesses I, 
29-31, 37, 200, 201; Ramesses I, 28, 
36, 37, 38, 164, 185, 231, 234, 235, 
245, 254, 312, 313; Seti, 8,2 
31-34, 37-38, 91-93, 115-117, 180, 
181, 188, 201, 235, 236, 257, 258 



























painting of, 159, 160, 169; quality of 
Seti I's, 27, 140, 152, 252, 374-376; 
{quality of stone and, 27; raised relief 
in ineriors, 203; Ramesses I, 28; Seti 
1,27, 28, 214; time consuming to 
produce, 214; recutting, 22, 
202-204; sculpting process, 158-161, 
167, 169, 202-205, 208-213, 216- 
218, 324, 356 

style of relict: Horemheb, 4-7, 73, 
82, 92, 148, 180, 257; Amenhotep I, 
4,7, 12, 27, 376; mature Ramesside 
(Geti 1, 5-7. 37, 38, 103, 113, 124, 
140, 150, 185, 208, 250, 257, 266, 
283, 357; post Amara (Seti I), 7,35, 
61, 67, 71, 75, 82, 83, 93, 111, 115, 
124, 148, 180, 188, 221, 267, 289, 
294, 298, 374; Ramesses I, 4,5, 148, 
208; Ramesses Il, 185 
Seti 1, 3-8, 27, 55, 73, 91-983, 103, 

110, 115, 117, 180, 181, 221, 2665 
Thutmoside, 7, 61, 73, 84, 107; 
Tutankhamen, 65, 92; sunk relic 
Akhenaten, 214; Ramesses Il 
214, 217; Seti 1,28, 247. See also 
‘eartoons, cosmetic adjustments; 
ionoclasm:; paint; plaster, restoration 
of relief; secondary restorations 

Renenwetct, 150 

Regagna, 295 

restoration of relief, 46-48, 358, 362, 
369; dating criteria, 6,7, 7, 117, 
Horemheb, 48; methods: hard stone 
$1, $2, 60-63, 65, 67, 80, 84, 85, 89, 

80, 103, 
108, 110; motives, 62; Seti I's piety, 
369, 372, 373, 381; Tutankhamen, 46, 
(63, 67-73, 75-77, 81, 82, 84, 94, 95, 
102, 105, 109, 117, 118 

restoration texts: Ay, 45, 46; benef 
ciaries, 45, 47, 48; Horembeb, 48 
locations, 46, 116; Ramesses Il, 83, 
107, 129, 242; Ramesses Il, 107; 
rare before Seti I, 47; Restoration 

Stela (Tutankhamen), 26, 45; smiwy 
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‘maw: formula, 4S, 46, 116; speeches of Amen’s protocol, 71, 73; animal 
‘Amen, 70, 71, 73, 111; Speos headed deities immune, 70,77, 78, 














‘Artemidos, 53; Thutmose Il, 48; 117; Horembeb, 76, 77, 116; mostly 

‘Tutankhamen, 45, 47, 102, 105; in Thebes, 116; motives, 117; proof 

variants, $4, 112, 113 of, 75; recuting, 64, 68-70, 72,74, 
Retchens, 295 78,79, 81, 93-101, 105, 112, 114 
reused material: in Alexandria, 145, ‘See also cosmetic adjustments, 

353; blocks, 86, 104, 105,147, 184, damnatio memoriae; restoration of 

191, 197, 199, 221, 250, 261, 277, relief restoration texts, usurpation 

286, 292, 293, 361, 376; bumt for Sed Festival, 245, 389 

lime, 147, 351, 352; in Cairo, 136, Sefekhet-ab, 164, 166 

351; Edifice of Amenhotep 11,81, 82; Sehel, 346 

“offering tables, 136, 138, 188; arco-  Senenmut (offical), 24 

phagi, 336; stelae, 249, 378 Senwosret I, 11 
Riya (father of Queen Tuya), 337 Serabit cl-Khadim, 125-127, 350 
royal family, 334, 343-349 Sesebi: Akhenaten Temple, 34, 114 
royal Ai, 39, 44, 387, 392; Amen and, 116, 364; Seti | monuments, 293, 298, 


377, 386; colossi and, 42, 273, 391 
cult statues, 43; generic, 42, 390, 
391; individual kings, 42, 390; king 


srny division named for, 373; 
cult, 336, 381; barque socle, 








‘as hypostass, 39, 388, 390; malt 132, 351; demonized, 25; dynastic 
plicity, 386, See also divinity of god, 208, 337, 350, 361; High Priest, 
kingship; Hypostyle Hall (Kamak) 339; iconography, 120, 135; national 
‘mansions of millions of years; god, 374; offering table, 188, 189; 

memorial temples Osiris and, 373; porification scenes, 





























Ruiya (mother of Quee 140, 142,284; Seti I and, 339, 373; 

Ry (military officer), 2 tinulary deity, $5. See also Avaris, 

damnatio memoriae; 400-Vear Stela 

Saft el-Henneh, $0 iconoclast 

Sahure, $3, 180 Sethhirkhopeshef (prince), 335 

Sui, 34, 291, 292, 364 Seti (military officer, father of Ramesses 

Sakhmet, $3, 54, 165, 282, 209 1). 337, 338, 340, 342, 343 

Samalut, 153 Seti I: accession date, 301, 302, 308, 

Saggara, 150, 151, 229, 266, 317, 330, 309; Buhen decree, 288, 289; building 
351, See also Memphis program, 1, 119, 120, 296,297, 350- 

‘Satamna (ruler of Aka), 337 365, 369, 374, 376, 384, 394; 

Satet, 108; Aswan, 274; Elephantine ‘campaign in Djahy, 131, 379; captures 
temple, 109-113, 266, 267, 362: Kadesh, 121, 122; crown prince, 183, 
Gebel Doscha, 293. See also Aswan; 311, 312, 340, 379; cult in Nubia, 
Elephantine; Khnum 287; cult statues, 153, 154, 223, 2 
sayala, 285, 363 16,391; death, 3, 235, 248, 313, 393, 











Sayempeteref (goldsmith), 352 eification, 165, 166, 239, 241 

scaffolding: evidence of use, 167, 202 244, 317-319, 386; Delta capital, 
210; Hypostyle Hall (Karnak), 202, 129-132; divine aspect, 41, 43,151 
207, 209, 212, 216, 217; portable, 165, 166, 317-318, 385-392; festival 
209, 210 of, 301, 302; figure recut, 23, 202. 


secondary restorations, 46, 56, 63 205; filial piety, 3, 373; Hermopolis 
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Seti I (cont) decree, 154; high quality 
of ar, 27, 28, 140; Horemheb and, 
91; iconography, 43, $0, 120, 387- 
390 

internal chronology, 300, 328, 329; 
Irem campaign, 121, 286, 287, 291 
length of reign, 305- 309, 314; long 
wig, 19-22, 171, 183, 184; mummy, 
258, 367; nomen: variant orthograph 
ies, 31, 140, 225, 257; palace, 131 
132; palace accounts, 280; politics! 
temperament, 117, 370, 371 

‘posthumous representations of, 3, 
127, 165, 166, 215, 247, 248, 317, 
317-320, 322; prenomen: dating tool 
33, 34; 32, 33, 122; variant othogra 
phies, 31, 32,57, 92, 115, 123, 129, 

24-226, 257; pre-royal career, 336, 

339, 340; Ramesses I cul, 3, 30, 37 

128, 129, 178-183, 190, 201, 206, 

207, 230, 312, 373 














finished mor: 
‘ments, 146, 157, 158, 160, 163-167, 
169, 170, 174, 177, 214, 234, 248, 
275, 308, 318, 322, 323, 326, 
365; viziers, 251 
121-123, 286, 287, 291, 









See also battle reliefs; coregencies. 
ency of Seti and Ramesses Il 
Gurnah Temple: Hypostyle Hall 
(Karnak); obelisks; posture of figures 
inreliets; el 





efs; restorations 





secondary restorations; statuary 
stelue; Tomb of Seti {(KV 17) 

Seti I, 26, 66, 168, 321 

Shosheng D, prince, 147 

Siamun, 258 

Sinai: Hathor and, 121; Ramesses | 
stela, 378; Seti monuments, 12 
127, 316, 317, 330, 380, 351; stelae, 
14,29, 30 

Siptah, 305 

Sitre, Queen, 342-344 

smiv’y-mnw inscriptions. Se 
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‘Smenkihkare, 347 
Solar, 164, 387 
Soleb, 41, 42, 44, 45, 48, 199, 281, 287, 
390 
Soped, 49 
‘Speos Artemidos, 4, 7, 48, 54-56, 117, 
370 
statuary: Akhenaten, 18; Amenhotep I, 
16; Amenhotep Il, 18, 19, 25, 244; 
Hatshepsut, 16; Horemheb, 21 
260, 307; Nakhumin, 19; Nefertari 
349; Osinde, 64, 151, 279; painting 
of, 272; Pramessu, 336-339; Queen 
Taya, 345; Ramesses |, 29, 30, 179, 
181, 182, 190, 311, 312 
Ramesses Il: (CG 36811), 186 
(CG 42150), 19, 139; (CG-42146), 
186; (Turin 1380), 139, 171, 184, 
349; Abydos Temple, 318 
Ramesses Il, 19; representations, 
43,94, 1S1, 153, 154,231, 244, 34 
387, 391; royal cult statues, 40, 41 
43, 223, 231, 244, 245, 280, 281, 302, 
305, 390-392; royal wives on, 348, 
349; standard-bearer type, 184 
Seti I: Abydos: (CG 751), 19, 171 
183, 184; (Dallas 1984.50), 171 
(Dewsbury), 184; (New York MMA 
222.21), 172; (Pennsylvania 
E. 12469), 186; (Sorrento), 172, 173; 
(Vienna AS $910), 139, 170, 171, 
184, 348; El-Kab (1489120), 261 
Heliopolis (Grottaferrata), 139, 140, 
171, 348, 355; Hierakonpolis (statue 
base), 261 
I: Karnak, 388; Alabaster (CG 
42139), 222, 228, 348, 385, 386; (CG 
101927), 223, 224; (CG 39211), 
225; (CG 39212), 225, 226; head 
‘of Amea, 226; sphinx, 226; statue 
base, 227; Medinet Habu: Amenhotep 
1 (Port Said P. 4020), 255, 256, 348; 
head of Amen (Port Said P, 4035), 34, 
255,256 
Seti I: Memphis: (CG 1293), 147, 
353; Ptah chapel, 148, 299, 352; 
paucity, 224, 355; statue base 
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(Heidelberg 924), 299; style, 148, Gebel Barkal (year 11), 14, 290, 296, 
149, 171, 172, 183, 223, 225, 226, 297, 305, 306, 308, 309; Gebel 
255, 256; Thebes, 358, 359; (Louvre Doscha, 293; Gebel Silsila: (year 6), 
‘A 130), 260, 261 , 234, 262-264, 359, 362; Hai, 

‘Thutmose Ill, 16, 272; Thutmose 264; Rhetorical (year 2), 264, 
IV, 184; Tutankhamen, 186. See also , 362; Giza: Hatiay (dE 72269), 
colossal statues; royal kt Huntsman (JAE 72269), 
stelae: Akhenaten, 285; Amenhotep I: 








Karnak (stela Q), 80; Karnak (stela Seti I: Gumah (4 votive stela), 
R), 6, 80; Mit Rahinch, 52, 53 236, 249; Hermopolis, 154; Kadesh 
‘Amenhotep IIL: Thebes: (CG 34025), (Tell Nebi Mendu), 120, 121, 125; 

103, 104; (CG 34026), 103; memor: Kanais: Anena, 281, 282; Panub, 282, 
ial temple, 104; Horemheb, 9, 383 Kamak, 299; Alabaster (CG 34501), 





Karak (Temple J), 85; post-Amarna, 20, 33, 219, 220, 223, 379, 
9, 16, 383; Psamtik Il (Kalabsha), Karak (fragmentary), 221; (Ptah 
0 Temple), 33, 221; (Smub-Twy), 227 
Ramesses I: Amsterdam (APM Seti I: Kom el-Lufi (Brooklyn 
9352), 30; Buhen, 29, 289, 300, 311 69.1161), 183, 154; Kurkur oasis, 7, 
Karnak, 30; Sinai, 378; Strasbourg 283; Nauri, 290, 294, 295; Qasr 
(1378), 30; Ramesses If, 42, 249, Torim, 286, 288; Sai, 34, 292, 327, 

















273; (Giza, year 1), 303; (Manshiyet Saqqara (Amenvahsu), 151, 317, 330; 
ce-Sadt), 262, 271, 302, 303; 400- Renenwetet (Leiden AP 61), 150, 
Year Stela, 120, 185, 336-340, 344, 266; Sayala, 285; Sinai: (no. 247), 


Kuban, 314-316, 328, 330, 332, 335 125, 126; (n0. 280), 126, 127, 316, 

Seti (military officer), 337, 338, 340, 317, 330 

Mz Tell es-Shihab (Istanbul 10942), 
Seti 1, 14, 37, 119, 121,350, 358, 34, 123, 124; Thebes (British Muse 

361-364; Abydos: Miya, 187, 317, uum EA 1668), 259: Tyre, 122: 

330; Abydos: Ramesses I chapel Wadi Hammamat, 278, 279 





(dedicatory), 179, 180, 182, 183, Thutmose Ill: Buto, $2; Karnak 
311, 334, 336, 339, 342, 343, 379; (CG 34011), 67, 68; (Prah Temple), 
‘Amara West, 34, 290; (Brooklyn 84, 85; Thebes (CG 34015), 105, 
39.424), 291, 292, 327; (Khartoum Thutmose IV: Giza sphinx stela, 12; 
3063), 291, 292; Aswan, 224, 267, Luxor: (fragmentary), 89; (year 1), 88 











280, 332; (larger year 9), 262, 27 89; Tutankhamen: Karnak, 45; Restor 
275; (smaller year 9), 33, 42, 271 ation Decree, 26, 45; Yuni (viceroy), 
278 363 

Seti I: Beth Shan (larger), 33, 124, Sut/Suta (Egyptian commissioner), 
125; (smaller), 33, 125; Buben 337, 339 
(larger year 1),20, 288-290, 311 Syria, 119-121, 350 
(smaller year 1), 289, 290; Deir 
Medina (no. 122), 250; (no. 414), Taemwadjsy (wife of official Khaem 
253; (no. 422), 251; (Turin $0090), waset), 337, 342 
251; Edfu (Edinburgh 1907.632) talatat, 199, 214 
265, 266; Elephantine (Nilometer), Tanis, 185, 276 

3M, 266, 267, 379 Teharu, 339 


Seti I: Fayum (CG 34502), 153 Tell Birka, 132 
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Tell el-Basta, 50 

Tell el-Maskhuta, 49, 50 

Tell el-Vahudia, 134, 143, 354 

Tell es-Shihab, 14, 34, 123 

Tell Nebi Mendu, 14, 120, 12: 

temple models, 19, 134, 143-145, 260, 
354, 355, 361 

Temple of Seti I (Abydos), 5, 155-170, 
237, 308, 326, 329, 344, 356, 357, 
‘art history, 374, 375; cartoons, 158, 
161, 324; columns, 157, 158, 160, 
161, 169; construction history, 156, 
157, 263, 294, 356, 357; Corridor of 
the Bull, 161, 164-166, 170, 318, 
330, 387, 393; courts and pylons, 
155-157 

estales, 294, 295, 355, 356; first 
hhypostyle, 157, 158, 164, 169: 
Gallery of Kings, 162-164, 170, 317 
318, 330, 356, 393; Hall of Barques, 
61-164, 167, 170, 210, 214: high 
quality of reliefs, 374-376; Kanais 
‘and, 279- 282, 381, 387; king list, 
162, 373; Merenptah reliefs, 167, 
168; Nauri and, 294, 295 Nefertem- 
Piah-Sokar suite, 162; Osiris suite, 
160 
palace and magazines, 168, 28 

portico, 156, 157; priesthood of 
Osiris and, 374; publication of 
368-370; pylons and courts, 155-157, 
263, 295, 356; Ramesses I reliefs, 
15, 155-158, 164-167, 357; second 
hypostyle, 158-160, 169, 389, 390, 
Seti I cult, 40-43, 5, 165, 166, 28, 
287, 365, 388-390, 392 

Seti reliefs, 13-15, 17, 20, 21, 32, 

33, 158-164, 204, 211, 236, 247 

248, 298, 320, 366; seven chapels, 

160; Slaughter Court, 163; south 

wing, 161-168, 332; Staircase Y 

164, 166, 170, 318, 319; state at Sex 

T's death, 169, 170, 393; statuary. 

170-173; temenos wall, 168; topo- 

nym fist, 123 
See also Abydos; coregency of Seti 

1 and Ramesses II; Inseription Dédi- 
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catoire; Oserion 

‘Thcban Triad: barges, 228; Eighth Pylon 
(Karnak), 75, 76; first appearance in 
reliefs, 76; Gumah Temple, 27, 191 
228, 230, 233, 235, 236, 238-241, 
244, 246, 247, 325; Hypostyle Hall 
(Karnak), 10,203, 386; Sesebi, 115. 
See also Amen (Amen-Re); Khonsu; 
Mut 

Theophilus, 306 

Thoth; Abu Simbel chapel, 44; Abydos, 
165, 167; Eighth Pylon (Karnak), 78; 
Gurnah Temple, 191, 243; Hermo- 
polis, 361; Tun-mwe/-priests and, SS; 
Purification scenes, 232, 236, 390; 
royal cult and, 389: speech (Abydos), 
164, 166; itulary deity, $5, 389 

Thutmose 1, 60-63, 87, 198, 347; Eighth 
Pylon (Kamak), 73,75, 76; Hatshep- 
su and, 316; prenomen epithets, 32, 
33, See also Hatshepsut; obelisks 
Thutmose II, 11, 108, 198, 261; Eighth 
Pylon (Kamak), 68, 72, 73, 76-78 
Thutmose Ill and, 316 

Thutmose Il, 11, 16, 17,30, 62,64, 66 
67, 88, 106, 108, 171, 231, 261, 380, 
394; coronation inscription, 316, 347 
























































cult of, 281; cult of Thutmose Ml, 231 
Eighth Pylon (Karnak), 75, 76; Eleph- 
antine, 109-113; Hatshepsut and, 24, 
26, $4.56, 60-63, 84, 329, 331, 334 
Kadesh, 121; memorial temple, 105 
smother, 348; Nubia, 114, 293 

obelisk, 134; prenomen epithets, 
32; prenomen omthography, 30; tour of 
inspection, 280; war record, 369, 372; 
wives, 347. See also coregency; dam: 
nnatio memoriae: Hatshepsut; Isis, 
Queen; Karak: obelisks; statuary 
stelse; Tod 

Thutmose IV, 12, 107, 108, 198, 347; 
completes Lateran obelisk, 134; cult 
of, 385; mother, 348; prenomen 
orthography, 30; wives, 347, 348, 

See also Mutemia, Queen; Giza; 
statuary; stelac; Tia, Queen 

Thutmose, prince (brother of Akhen: 















aten), 347 





Tia (brother-in-law of Ramesses I), 
151, 345, 346 
Tia, princess (daughter of Seti 1, 344- 







346 

Tia, Queen (mother of Thutmose IV), 
8 

Tia, wife of Pramessu = Queen Site, 
Ee) 






Tiberius (Medamud gateway of), 

Tiy, Queen, 348 

Tod, $2, 106, 107 

Tomb of Seti I (KV 17), 20,21, 40, 
256-259, 34, 374; architecture, 256; 
Belzoni discovers, 366; building 

itory, 257-259, 359; cartoons, 214; 
decorative program, 256, 258, 259, 
furnishings, 258; nomen orthography 
in, 31, 257; robbery, 258; underworld 
books, 256 

Tami, 148, 149 

Tukh, 190, 361 

Tura, 351, 373 

Tutankhamen, 26, 380; Amenhotep Tit 
and, 45, 91, 92,190, 207, 208, 329, 
392; Colonnade Hall (Luxor), 24 
89-93, 102, 210; cult of, 281; gilded 
shrine, 256; gold coffin, 258; Horem- 
heb and, 24, 26, 311; posthumous 
representations, 208; Restor 
Inscription, 26, 45, 382; style of 

clef, 4,28, 65, 111, 114, 148, 
succession of, 335; as Tutankhaten, 
347; wats, 131 

See also Ay; battle reliet 

‘ade Hall (Luxor); damnatio memor- 
fae; restorations; secondary resor. 
ations; usurpations 

Tuya, Queen, 249, 337, 342, 344-346, 
uo 






























Upe, 123 

Userhat-Amen (barge of Amen), 200, 
28 

Usersatt (vizier), 24 

‘usurpation, 24-26; of Akhenaten, 34, 

114, 115, 278, 364; of Hatshepsut, 
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76; by Horembeb, 24, 46, 47, 69,76, 
77, 90, 94, 102; of Horemheb, 377; by 
Merenptah, $3; motives, 26; by 
Ramesses I, 26, 377; of Ramesses I 
6, 197, by Ramesses TI, 25, 26, 
130, 146, 159, 160, 164, 168, 
194-197, 201, 202, 206, 208, 213, 
217, 219, 352, 353, 365 

by Ramesses III, 27; by Ramesses 
VI, 26; by Ramesses IV, 194, 209, 
227; of restorations, 65, 67, 104, 105; 
‘of Ramesses IV, 194; by Seti I, 60-62, 
69,77, 85, 90, 105, 114, 115,278, 
321, 364; of Seti 1,130, 146, 158, 
160, 169, 194-196, 201, 202, 206, 
213, 217, 219, 352, 353, 365 

by Seti, 26, 66; techniques, 25, 
26; by Thutmose Ill, 76; of Tutankh: 
amen, 46, 91, 94, 104, 116, 117, 321 
See 
secondary restorations 


























“damnatio memoriae; 


vandalism. See damnatio memoriae 
‘conoclasm 

Viceroy of Kush (Nubia), 24, 269, 286, 
293, 307, 327, 328, 330, 335, 363, 
364 





Wadi Abad. See Kanais 

Wadi es-Sebua, 41 

Wadi Hammamat, 14, 126, 278, 279, 
362 

Wadjet, $2, 128, 339, 389 

Wennofer, 179, 191 

Wepwawet, 158, 169, 186, 187, 388 

Weret-hekau, 68-70, 76, 78, 101, 341 

Western Asia, 119, 365; Seti I's 
‘campaigns, 131, 350, 351, 368, 372, 
376; Seti Is stelae, 120-125, 350 

wigs: enveloping, 19, 148; Gurmah, 244; 
Horembeb's, 21; long (military), 19 
22, 50, 171, 183, 204, 220, 252, 254, 

(9; Nubian, 20, 292, 296; official's, 

269, 335, 342; post-Amama varieties, 

21; round, 44, 142, 187, 

288; tripartite, 49, 150, 184, 189, 

342, 387, 390 
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window of appearances, 168, 


Yuni (viceroy), 307, 327, 328, 330, 3 





FIGURES 

















3. Relief of Ramesses I from the vestibule af the Second Pylon at Karn 


fof Ramesses! from the vestibule of the Second Pylon at Karns 
Plans KA 187. 





m the Abyelos chapel of Ramestes I, photo courtesy Metropolitan 


Museum of Art 




















16, Baroque relief of Amenhotep Ill from a Karnak granary 
a Pp 



















‘Copenh 
Honus. Courtesy Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, 














21. Relief of Seti I, Karak Hyposiyle 
Key Plans KB 285. Courtesy 


wall. GHHKLA, pl. 192; 
1¢/ CFEETK. 
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ff Seti 1 temple in Heliopolis, Courtesy 
Museum of Art 





27, Prow of Amen barque, relief of Seti 1, Karnak Hypostyle Hall, north wall. GH 
pl. 197; Kay Plens KB 292, 








red mA 


= ea 





82, Cairo Jak 8676: 


Cairo CG 34011, Lunette of a stela of Thuumose II from Kamak restored by 
Seti 




















of Amen at KG 104. 


‘89, Stela "R* of Amenhotep Il restored by Sedi Tin frontof the Eighth Pylon at Karnak. PM 
IF, 177 @). 
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51, Cairo CG 34015. Stela of Thutmose II from Ptah temple at Karnak restored by Seti. PMIP, 
198 (6). 
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59, Recut Amen figure, secondary rest 
Seti I, Luxor Temple, hypostyle. Key Plans 








Alexandria, 








PMV, 408, 








67, Face of Seti I, detail of Alexandria 420, 





68. Atuum andl Set I, detail of 420, doorjamb of 69, Ale 
Seti from 
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79. Relief of Seti Tin the Gallery of the Kings in his Abydos temple. Courtesy Suzanne Onstine 





80, Prince Ramesses pours libation, Re aller of the Kingsin his temple 
at Abydos. Cour n J. Murnane. 








82, Detail af Prince Rameses’ sash with pe 











84, Deified Seti, relief of Ra Bull in the Abydos temple of Set I. 
ES. 





4 Seti I, relief of Ramesses I the Bull in the Abydos 
ke Of Seti L. Courtesy G 











88. Unfinishe from the Hall of Barques, temple of Seti {in Abydos, 
Courtesy Griffith Insitute /EES. 








‘90. Copenhagen AEIN 42/A 730. Relief of Seti from the chapel of Ramesses 
«at Abydos (Courtesy Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek). 














94, Cairo JAE 4743, Altar pedestal of Seti from his Abydos temple 








95, Relief of Seti L usurped by Ramesses Il on a pier from the 
north aisle of the Karnak Hypostyle Hall 











97. Relief of Seti I usurped by Ramesses 





Mon a pier from the south aisle of the 
‘Seti I usurped by Ramesses Il on a pier ‘Karnak Hypostyle Hall, 


from the north aisle of the Karnak Hypostyle Hall 














99. Detail of the north exterior face of the clerestory of the Kamak Hypostyle 
Hall. 











101. Recut relief of Seti Ton the interior east jamb of the north gate ofthe Karak Hypostyle Hall 
GHHKAA, pl. 187; Key Plans KB 280, 





102, Ramesses I runs before Amen, relief of Seti, Karnak Hypostyle GHUKLA, 
pl. 14; Key Plans KB 221. Courtesy A. Chéné/CFEETK. 








104, Dewsbury Museum. Sta 
Comm 





Seti 1. Courtesy Kirklees 
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110, Posthumous scene of Seti, relief of Ramestes Il, Karnak Hypostyle Hall, west wall. GK 
LL, ph.27; Key Plans KB 6. 





111, Architraye text of Seti usurped by 
rh 





ses II from the Karnak Hypostyle Hall, Rondot, 
s, pl 3, n0.4 





























i before Amen, relief of Ramesses Il, Gurnah Temple, hypostyle. Key 
23 (Courtesy Oriental Institute, Chicago). 
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142, Seti Land Prince Rameses in the Gallery of th at Abydos (Courtesy Griffith 
Tnstitute/EI 
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5 
KG 103. 





148, Canopy of Amen’s n usurped by Seti, Karak Eighth Pylon, 
north face. Key Plans KG 104, 








PLANS 




















Reliefs of Seti I 


Plan 1: Kamak Hypostyle Hall ground plan. 


















































Reliefs of Seti! 


Plan 2: Karnak Hypostyle Hall clerestory elevation, 
































Reliefs of Seti] == 


Plan 3: Karnak Hypostyle Hall cross section of the clerestory looking west. 
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Plan 4: Gumah Temple ground plan. 
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Gumah Temple hypostyle hall wall plans. 
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Plan 6; Gurnah Temple transverse hall wall plans, 
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Plan 7: Gurnah Temple vestibule of the Ramesses | suite wall plans. 
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Plan 8: Gurnah Temple room 34 wall plans. 
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